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SELECTIONS FROM THE BRITISH POETS. 


Sacred, 


—_——— 


BARLIER POETS, FROM CHAUCER TO COWPER. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
Born, 1328; Drep, 1400. 


TO MY SOUL. 


Far from mankind, my weary soul, retire, 

Still follow truth, contentment still desire. 

Who climbs on high, at best his weakness shows, 
Who rolls in riches, all to fortune owes. 

Read well thyself, and mark thy early ways, 
Vain is the muse, and envy waits on praise. 


Wav’ring as winds the breath of fortune blows, 

No power can turn it, and no prayers compose. 
Deep in some hermit’s solitary cell, 

Repose, and ease, and contemplation dwell. 

Let conscience guide thee in the days of need, 
Judge well thy own, and then thy neighbour's deed 


What Heaven bestows, with thankful eyes receive; 
First ask thy heart, and then through faith believe, 
Slowly we wander o’er a toilsome way, 

Shadows of life, and pilgrims of a day. 

« Who restless in this world, receives a fall; 

Look up on high, and thank thy God for all !”* 


* These verses are modernised, and given in the spelling of the present azy, 
ae Chaucer’s obsolete words and old mode of orthography would not be intel 


ligible to young readera, 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Born, 1552; Disp, 1618, 


LINES 
OOMPOSED THE NIGHT BEFORE HIS EXECUTION, IN PROSPECT OF DEAT! 

Wen such is time, that takes on trust 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wander’d all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days. 


THE PILGRIMAGE. 
GrvE me my scallop shell of quiet, 
My staff of truth to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy—immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation ; 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gage ; 
And thus I’ll take my pilgrimage— 
While my soul, like a quiet Palmer, 
Travelleth towards the land of Heaven. 


EDMUND SPENSER. 
Born, 1553; Disp, 1599. 


FROM THE HYMN OF HEAVENLY BEAUTY. 


Rapt with the rage of mine own ravish’d thought, 
Through contemplation of these goodly sights 
And glorious images, in heaven wrought, 
Whose wondrous beauty breathing sweet delights, 
Doth kindle love in high conceited sprights ; 
J fain to tell the things that I behold, 
But feel my wits to fail and tongue to fold. 
Vouchsafe, then, O thou most Almighty Spright, 
From whom all gifts of wit and knowledge flow, 
To shed into my breast some sparkling light 
Of thine eternal truth, that I may show 
Some little beames to mortall eyes below, 
Of that immortall Beauty, there with thee, 
Which in my weake distraughted mind I see; 
That with the glorie of so goodly sight, 
The hearts of men, which fondly here admire 
Fair seeming shewes, and feed on vaine delight, 
Transported with celestiall desire 
Of those faire formes may lift themselves up hier, 
And learne to love with zealous humble dewty, 
Th’ Eternall Fountaine of that heavenly beauty. 


SACRED. 


But whoso may, thrise * happie man him hold, 

Of all on earth whom God so much doth grace, 
And lets his owne beloved to behold ; 

For in the view of her celestiall face 

All joy, all blisse, all happinesse, have place: 
Ne ought on earth can want unto the wight 
Who of herselfe can win the wishfull sight. 


For she, out of her secret treasury, 

Plenty of riches forth on him will pour, 
Even heavenly riches, which there hidden lie 
Within the closet of her chastest bowre, 

The eternal portion of her precious dowre. 
Which mighty God hath given to her free, 
And to all those which thereof worthy bee. 


None thereof worthy bee but those whom she 
Vouchsafeth to her presence to receive, 

And letteth them her lovely face to see, 
Whereof such wondrous pleasures they conceive, 
And sweet contentment, that it doth bereave 

Their soul of sense through infinite delight, 

And them transport from flesh into the spright. 


In which they see such admirable things, 
As carries them into an extasy, 
And hear such heavenly notes and carolings 
Of God’s high praise, that fills the brazen sky, 
And feel such joy and pleasure inwardly, 
That maketh them all worldly cares forget, 
And only think on that before them set. 


Ne from thenceforth doth any fleshly sense 
Or idle thought of earthly things remain, 

But all that earst seem sweet seems now offence, 
And all that pleased earst now seems to pain ; 
Their joy, their comfort, their desire, their gain, 

Is fixed all on that which now they see, 

All other sights but fained shadowes bee. 

And that fair lampe which useth to inflame 
The hearts of men with self-consuming fire, 

Thenceforth seems foul, and full of sinful blame; 
And all that pomp to which proud minds aspire, 
By name of honour, and so much desire, 

Seems to them baseness, and all riches dross, 

And all mirth sadness, and all luere loss. 


So full their eyes are of that glorious sight, 
And senses fraught with such satietie, 


* In this, and a few other pieces from the elder poets, the ancient form of 
ppelling has been preserved. 
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That in nought else on earth they can delight 
But in the respect of that felicitie, 
Which they have written in their inward eye; 
On which they feed, and in their fast’ned mind 
All happy joy and full contentment find. 
Ah, then, my hungry soul! which long hast fed 
On idle fancies of thy foolish thought, 
And with false beautie’s flattering bait misled, 
Hast after vaine deceitful shadows sought, 
Which all are fled, and now have left thee nought 
But late repentance through thy follies’ prief; 
Ah! cease to gaze on matter of thy grief: 
And look at last up to that Soveraine Light, 
From whose pure beams all perfect beauty springs, 
That kindleth love in every godly spright, 
Even the love of God; which loathing brings 
Of this vile world and these gay-seeming things; 
With whose sweet pleasures being so possest, 
hy straying thoughts henceforth for ever rest. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 
Born, 1560; Diep, 1595, 


CONSCIENCE. 


My conscience is my crown; 
Contented thoughts my rest; 
My heart is happy in itself; 
My bliss is in my breast, 
Enough, I reckon wealth; 
A mean, the surest lot; 
That lies too high for base contempt, 
Too low for envy’s shot. 
My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfil: 
I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will. 
I have no hopes but one, 
Which is of heavenly reign: 
Effects attain’d, or not desired, 
All lower hopes refrain. 
I feel no care of coin; 
Well-doing is my wealth: 
My mind to me an empire is. 
While Grace affordeth health, 
I wrestle not with rage, 
While fury’s flame doth burn; 


SACRED. 


But when the flame is out, 


It is in vain to stop the stream, 
Until the tide doth turn. 


And ebbing wrath doth end, 


I turn a late enragéd foe 
Into a quiet friend; 


And taught with often proof, 


A temper’d calm I find 
To be most solace to itself, 


Best cure for angry mind. 
No change of Fortune’s calms 
Can cast my comforts down: 
When Fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown; 
And when, in froward mood, 
She moved an angry foe, 
Small gain I found to let her come, 


Less loss to let her go. 


JOSHUA SYLVESTER. 
Born, 1563 ; Disp, 1618, 


A CONTENTED MIND. 


I weien not Fortune’s frown or smile, 
I joy not much in earthly joys; 

I seek not state, I reck not style, 
I am not fond of fancy’s toys ; 

I rest so pleased with what I have, 

I wish no more, no more I crave. 


I quake not at the thunder’s crack, 


I tremble not at noise of war, 


I swoon not at the news of wrack, 
I shrink not at a blazing star: 


I fear not loss, I hope not gain, 
T envy none, I none disdain. 
I see ambition never pleased, 


I see some Tantals starved in store; 
I see gold’s dropsy seldom eased, 

T see e’en Midas gape for more. 
I neither want, nor yet abound: 
Enough’s a feast; content is crown’d 
I feign not friendship where I hate, 

I fawn not on the great in show, 


I prize, I praise a mean estate, 


Neither too lofty nor too low; 
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This, this is all-my choice, my cheer, 
A mind content, a conscience clear.” 


SIMON WASTELL. 


Born, 1562; Dats or DEATH UNCERTAIM. 


MAN’S MORTALITY. 


Lrxe to the damask rose you see, 

Or like a blossom on a tree, 

Or like a dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning to the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had, 

Fen such is man ;—whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done.— 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes,—the man he dies, 
Like to the grass that’s newly sprung, 
Or like a tale that’s new begun, 

Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearl’d dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan, 

Hen such is man ;—who lives by breath, 
Now here, now there, in life and death, — 
The grass withers, the tale is ended, 

The bird is flown, the dew’s ascended, 
The hour is short, the span not long, 

The swan’s near death,—man’s life is done, 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
Born, 1563; Diep, 1631. 


VIRTUE NOT HEREDITARY. 

THatT height and godlike purity of mind 

Resteth not still where titles most adorn; 
With any, not peculiarly confined 

To names, and to be limited doth scorn: 
Man doth the most degenerate from kind. 

Richest and poorest, both alike are born; 
And to be always pertinently good, 
Follows not still the greatness of our blood. 


* This specimen was accidentally omitted in the first edition, md is now 
userted in place of ‘Times go by Turns,” by Southwell. 


SACRED. 


Virtue, but poor, God in this earth doth place, 
’Gainst this rude world to stand upon His right; 
To suffer sad affliction and disgrace, | 
Not ceasing to pursue her with despite: 
Yet when of all she is accounted base, 
And seeming in most miserable plight, 
Out of her power new life to her doth take: 
Least then dismay’d, when all do her forsake. 


That is the man of an undaunted spirit, 
For her dear sake that offereth him to die: 

For whom when him the world doth disinherit, 
Looketh upon it with a pleaséd eye. 

What’s done for virtue thinking it doth merit, 
Daring the proudest menace’s defy; 

More worth than life, howe’er the base world rate him, 

Beloved of Heayen, although the world doth hate him. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON. 
Born, 1568; Dizp, 1639, 


THE HAPPY LIFE, 


How happy is he born and taught ~ 
That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the worldly care 
Of public fame or private breath ; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Or vice; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise, 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good. 


Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 
Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend, 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend ;— 
This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands 
And having nothing yet hath all. 
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SIR JOHN DAVIES. 
Born, 1570; Dr=p, 1626. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 
O IGNORANT poor man! what dost thou bear, 
Lock’d up within the casket of thy breast? 
What jewels, and what riches hast thou there ? 
What heavenly treasure in so weak a chest? 
Look in thy soul, and thou shalt beauties find, 
Like those which drowned Narcissus in the flood. 
Honour and pleasure both are in thy mind, 
And all that in the world is counted good. 
Think of her worth, and think that God did mean, 
This worthy mind should worthy things embrace ; 
Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 
Nor her dishonour with thy passion base. 
Kill not her quick’ning power with surfeitings : 
Mar not her sense with sensuality : 
Cast not away her wit on idle things: 
Make not her free-will slave to vanity. 
And when thou think’st of her eternity, 
Think not that death against her nature is; 
Think it a birth: and when thou go’st to die, 
Sing like a swan, as if thou went’st to bliss, 
And if thou, like a child, didst fear before, 
Being in the dark, where thou didst nothing see; 
Now I have brought thee torchlight, fear no more; 
Now when thou diest, thou canst not hoodwink’d ba 
And thou, my soul, which turn’st with curious eye 
To view the beams of thine own form divine, 
Now, that thou canst know nothing perfectly, 
While thou art clouded with this flesh of mine, 
Take heed of overweening, and compare 
Thy peacock’s feet with thy gay peacock’s train: 
Study the best and highest things that are, 
But of thyself an humble thought retain. 
Cast down thyself, and only strive to raise 
The glory of thy Maker’s sacred name: 
Use all thy powers that blessed power to praise, 
Which gives thee power to be, and use the same, 


BEN JONSON. 
Born, 1574; Diep, 1637, 


THE GOOD LIFE, LONG LIFE, 
Tr is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make man better be; 


SACRED. 


Or standing long an oak three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere; 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night; 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
fn small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 


HYMN TO GOD THE FATHER. 
Haar me, O God! 
A broken heart 
Is my best part: 
Use still Thy rod, 
That I may prove 
Therein Thy love. 
Tf Thou hadst not 
Been stern to me, 
But left me free, 
I had forgot 
Myself and Thee, 
For sin’s so sweet, 
As minds ill bent 
Rarely repent, 
Until they meet 
Their punishment, 


GEORGE SANDYS. 
Born, 1577; Diep, 1643. 


THH WORKS OF GOD, 
Great Gop! how manifold, how infinite 
Are all Thy works! with what a clear foresight 
Didst Thou create and multiply their birth! 
Thy riches fill the far-extended earth; 
The ample sea, in whose unfathom’d deep 
Innumerable sorts of creatures creep; 
Bright-scaléd fishes in her entrails glide, 
And high-built ships upon her bosom ride; 
About whose sides the crooked dolphin plays, 
And monstrous whales huge spouts of water raise 
All on the land, or in the ocean bred, 
On Thee depend, in their due season fed; 
They gather what Thy bounteous hands bestow, 
And in the summer of Thy favour grow. 
When Thou contract’st Thy clouded brows, they mourn, 
And dying, to their former dust return; 
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Again created by Thy quick’ning breath, 

To re-supply the massacres of death. 

No track of time His glory shall destroy; 

He in th’ obedience of His works shall joy; 
But when their wild revolts His wrath provoke, 
Earth trembles, and the airy mountains smoke. 
I all my life will my Creator praise, 

And to His service dedicate my days. 

May He accept the music of my voice, 

While I with sacred harmony rejoice; 

Hence, ye profane, who in your sins delight; 
God shall extirp, and cast ye from His sight. 
My soul, bless thou this all-commanding King— 
You saints and angels, Hallelujah sing. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 
Born, 1585; Dinp, 1649. 


PLEASURES OF RETIREMENT. 
Trice happy he, who, by some shady grove, 
Far from the clam’rous world, doth live his own, 
Though solitary, who is not alone, 
But doth converse with that eternal love. 
O! how more sweet is birds’ harmonious moan, 
Or the hoarse sobbings of the widow’d dove, 
Tan those smooth whisp’rings near a prince’s throne, 
Which good make doubtful, do the ill approve! 
O! how more sweet is zephyr’s wholesome breath, 
And sighs embalm’d, which new-born flowers unfold, 
Than that applause vain honour doth bequeath! 
How sweet are streams to poison drunk in gold! 
The world is full of horrors, troubles, slights; 
Woods’ harmless shades have only true delights. 


NO TRUST IN TIME. 
Loox how the flower, which ling’ringly doth fade, 
The morning’s darling, late the summer’s Queen, 
Spoil’d of that juice which kept it fresh and green, 
As high as it did raise, bows low the head; 
Just go the pleasures of my life being dead, 
Or in their contraries but only seen, 
With swifter speed declines than erst it spread, 
And, blasted, scarce now shews what it hath been, 
Therefore, as doth the pilgrim, whom the night 
Hastes darkly to imprison on his way, 
Think on thy home, my soul, and think aright 
Of what’s yet left thee of life’s wasting day. 
Thy sun posts westward, passed is thy morn, 
And twice it is not given thee to be born. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT, 
Born, 1586; Diep, 1616. 


GOD'S PROVIDENCE THE HONEST MAN’S FORTUNE. 


O man, thou image of thy Maker’s good, 
What canst thou fear when breathed into thy blood 
His Spirit is that built thee? what dull sense 
Makes thee suspect, in need, that Providence, 
Who made the morning, and who placed the light 
Guide to thy labours? Who ecall’d up the night, 
And bid her fall upon thee like sweet showers 

In hollow murmurs, to lock up thy powers? 

Who gave thee knowledge? who so trusteth thee 
To let thee grow so near Himself, the tree? 

Must He then be distrusted? shall his frame 
Discourse with Him, why thus and thus I am? 

He made the angels thine, thy fellows all: 

Nay, even thy servants when devotions call; 

O canst thou be so stupid, then, so dim, 

To seek a saving influence, and lose Him ? 

Can stars protect thee? or can poverty, 

Which is the light to heaven, put out His eye? 
He is my star, in Him all truth I find, 

All influence, all fate; and when my mind 

Is furnish’d with His fulness, my poor story 
Should outlive all their age and all their glory, 


GEORGE WITHER, 
Bory, 1588; Diep, 1667. 


PSALM CXLVIII. 


Com, oh! come, with sacred lays, 
Let us sound th’ Almighty’s praise; 
Hither bring in true concent, 
Heart, and voice, and instrument, 
Let the orpharion sweet, 

With the harp and viol meet: 

To your voices tune the lute: 

Let not tongue nor string be mute; 
Nor a creature dumb be found, 
That hath either voice or sound, 
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Let such things as do not live, 
In still music praises give: 
Lowly pipe, ye worms that creep 
On the earth or in the deep; 
Loud aloft your voices strain, 
Beasts and monsters of the main. 
Birds, your warbling treble sing; 
Clouds, your peals of thunder ring 3 
Sun and moon exalted higher, 
And you, stars, augment the choir. 


Come, ye sons of human race, 
In this chorus take your place, 
And amid this mortal throng, 
Be you masters of the song. 
Angels and celestial powers, 

Be the noblest tenor yours. 

Let, in praise of God, the sound 
Run a never-ending round ; 
That our holy hymn may be 
Everlasting, as is He. 


From the earth’s vast hollow womb, 
Music’s deepest bass shall come. 
Sea and floods, from shore to shore, 
Shall the counter-tenor roar. 
To this concert, when we sing, 
Whistling winds, your descant bring : 
Which may bear the sound above, 
Where the orb of fire doth move; 
And go climb from sphere to sphere, 
Tull our song th’ Almighty hear. 


So shall He from heaven’s high tower 
On the earth His blessing shower ; 
All this huge wide orb we see, 
Shall one choir, one temple be; 
There our voices we will rear, 
Till we fill it everywhere : 
And enforce the fiends that dwell 
In the air to sink to hell. 
Then, oh! come, with sacred lays, 
Let us sound th’ Almighty’s praise. 


Born, 1588; Diep, 1623. 


MEROY. 


As when the cheerful sun elamping* wide, 
Glads all the world with his uprising ray, 
And woos the widow earth afresh to pride, 
And paints her bosom with the flow’ry May, 
His silent sister + steals him quite away, 
Wrapp’d in a sable cloud from mortal eyes 
The hasty stars at noon begin to rise, 
And headlong to his early roost the sparrow flies, 
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But soon as he again dishadow’d is, 
Restoring the blind world his blemish’d sight, 
As though another day were newly his, 
The cozened birds busily take their flight, 
And wonder at the shortness of the night: 
So Mercy once again herself displays, 
Out from her sister’s cloud, and open lays 
Those sunshine looks, whose beams would dim a thousand days, 


ROBERT HERRICK. 
Born, 1591; Disp, 1660. 


TO GOD, IN HIS SICKNESS, 


Wuar though my harp and viol be 

Both hung upon the willow-tree ? 

What though my bed be now my grave, 
And for my house I darkness have? 
What though my healthful days are fled, 
And I lie number’d with the dead ? 

Yet I have hope, by Thy great power, 

To spring—though now a wither’d flower. 


HUMILITY. 


HumBueE we must be, if to heaven we go; 

High is the roof there, but the gate is low: 
Whene’er thou speak’st, look with a lowly eye— 
Grace is increastd by humility. 


* Spreading his rays like a lamp. + The moon. 
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MEDITATION AND PRAYER. 


I’tu hope ne more 

For things that will not come, 

And if they do, they prove but cumbersome: 

Wealth brings much woe; 

And, since it fortunes so, 

Tis better to be poor 
Than so to abound, 
As to be drown’d 

Or overwhelm’d with store. 


Pale Care, avaunt! 

T’ll learn to be content 

With that small stock, thy bounty gave or lent, 

What may conduce 

To my most healthful use, 

Almighty God! me grant; 
But that, or this, 
That hurtful is, 

Deny Thy srppliant. 
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HENRY KING. 
Born, 1591; Diep, 1669. 


THE LIFE OF MAN. 


Like to the falling of a star, 
Or as the flights of eagles are; 
Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew; 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood ; 

Ey’n such is man, whose borrow’d lighe 
Is straight call’d in, and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out; the bubble dies; 
The spring entomb’d in autumn lies; 
The dew dries up; the star is shot; 
The flight is past—and man forgot. 


THE DIRGE. 


Waar is the existence of man’s life 
But open war, or slumber’d strife ? 
Where sickness to his sense presents 
The combat of the elements, 

And never feels a perfect peace 

Till death’s cold hand signs his release. 


SACRED. 


It is a storm—where the hot blood 
Outvies in rage the boiling flood; 

And each loose passion of the mind 

Is like a furious gust of wind, 

Which beats his bark with many a wave, 
Till he casts anchor in the grave. 


It is a flower—which buds, and grows, 
And withers as the leaves disclose : 
Whose spring and fall faint seasons keep, 
Like fits of waking before sleep, 

Then shrinks into that fatal mould 
Where its first being was enroll’d. 


It is a dream—whose seeming truth 
Is moralised in age and youth; 

' Where all the comforts he can share 
As wand ring as his fancies are; 
Till, in a mist of dark decay, 

The dreamer vanish quite away. 


It is a dial—which points out 

The sunset as it moves about; 

And shadows out, in lines of night, 
The subtle stages of Time’s flight; 
Till all-obscuring earth hath laid 
His body in perpetual shade. 


It is a weary interlude— 

Which doth short joys, long woes include: 
The world the stage; the prologue, tears; 
The acts, vain hopes and varied fears ; 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath, 
And leaves no epilogue but Death. 


FRANCIS QUARLES. 


Born, 1592; Diep, 1644. 


DELIGHT IN GOD ONLY. 


I nove (and have some cause to love) the earth: 
She is my Maker’s creature, therefore good : 
She is my mother, for she gave me birth; 
She is my tender nurse; she gives me food; 
But what’s a creature, Lord, compared with Thee { 
Or what ’s my mother, or my nurse to me? 


I love the air; her dainty fruits refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me; 
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Her shrill-mouth’d choirs sustain me with their flesh, 
And with their polyphonian notes delight me: 
But what’s the air, or all the sweets that she 
Can bless my soul withal, comparet to Thee? 


I love the sea; she is my fellow-creature, 
My careful purveyor; she provides me store; 
She walls me round; she makes my diet greater; 
She wafts my treasure from a foreign shore: 
But, Lord of oceans, when compared with Thee, 
What is the ocean, or her wealth to me? 


To heayen’s high city I direct my journey, 
Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye; 
Mine eye, by contemplation’s great attorney, 
Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky. 
But what is heaven, great God, compared to Thee? 
Without Thy presence, heaven’s no heaven to me. 


Without Thy presence, earth gives no refection : 
Without Thy presence, sea affords no treasure ; 
Without Thy presence, air’s a rank infection; 
Without Thy presence, heaven itself no pleasure : 
If not possess’d, if not enjoyed in Thee, 
What’s earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me? 


The highest honours that the world can boast, 
Are subjects far too low for my desire; 
Its brightest gleams of glory are, at most, 
But dying sparkles of Thy living fire: 
The brightest flames that earth can kindle, be 
But nightly glowworms, if compared to Thee. 


Without Thy presence, wealth is bags of cares; 
Wisdom, but folly; joy, disquiet, sadness; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares; 
Pleasures, but pain; and mirth, but pleasing madness: 
Without Thee, Lord, things be not what they be, 
Nor have their being when compared with Thee. 


In having all things, and not Thee, what have 1? 
Not having Thee, what have my labours got? 
Let me enjoy but Thee, what further crave I? 
And having Thee alone, what have I not? 
I wish nor sea nor land; nor would IJ be 
Povsess’d of heaven, heayen unpossess’d of Thea, 


SACRED. 


THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 
- AnD what’s a life? A weary pilgrimage, 
Whose glory in one day doth fill the stage 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age. 
And what’s a- life? The flourishing array 
Of the proud summer-meadow, which to-day 
Wears her green plush, and is to-morrow hay. 
Read on this dial, how the shades devour 
My short-lived winter’s day! hour eats up hour; 
Alas! the total’s but from eight to four. 
Behold these lilies, which Thy hands have made 
Fair copies of my life, and open laid 
To view, how soon they droop, how soon they fade } 
Shade not that dial, night will blind too soon; 
My nonaged day already points to noon; 
How simple is my suit! how small my boon! 
Nor do I beg this slender inch to wile 
The time away, or falsely to beguile 
My thoughts with joy: here’s nothing worth a smile, 
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ON TIME. 


Trimm ’s an hand’s-breadth; ’tis a tale; 
Tis a vessel under sail; 

"Tis an eagle in its way, 
Darting down upon its prey; 
’Tis an arrow in its flight, 
Mocking the pursuing sight; 
’Tis a short-lived fading flower ; 
"Tis a rainbow on a shower; 
*Tis a momentary ray, 

Smiling in a winter’s day ; 

Tis a torrent’s rapid stream ; 
"Tis a shadow; ’tis a dream; 
’Tis the closing watch of night, 
Dying at the rising light; 

*Tis a bubble; ’tis a sigh; 

Be prepared, O! man, to die, 


Peeters sea 


GEORGE HERBERT, 
Born, 1593; Diep, 1633, 


PEACE, 


Swenr Peace, where dost thou dwell? I humbly crave 
Let me once know. 
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I sought thee in a secret cave, 
And ask’d if Peace were there. 
A hollow wind did seem to answer, “No! 
Go, seek elsewhere.” 


I did ;—and going, did a rainbow note: 
Surely, thought I, 
This is the lace of Peace’s coat: 
IT will search out the matter; 
But while I look’d, the clouds immediately 
Did break and scatter. 


Then I went to a garden, and did spy 
A gallant flower, 
The crown imperial. “Sure,” said I, 
“ Peace at the root must dwell.” 
But when I digg’d, I saw a worm devour 
What shew’d so well. 


At length I met a rev’rend good old man; 
Whom when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began: 
“There was a Prince of old 
At Salem dwelt, who lived with good increase 
Of flock and fold. 


“ He sweetly lived, yet sweetness did not save 
His life from foes. 
But after death out of His grave 
There sprang twelve stalks of wheat; 
Which many wondering at, got some of thoss 
To plant and set, 


“Tt prosper’d strangely, and did soon disperse 
Through all the earth; 
For they that taste it do rehearse, 
That virtues lie therein ; 
A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth, 
By flight of sin. 


“Take of this grain, which in my garden grows, 
And grows for you: 
Make bread of it; and that repose 
And peace, which everywhere 
With so much earnestness you do pursue, 
Is only there.” 


LIFE. 


I MADE a posy, while the day ran ‘by: 
“ Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie 
My life within this band.” 


SACRED. 


But Time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 
And wither’d in my hand. 


My hand was next to them, and then my heart. 

I took, without more thinking, in good part, 
Time’s gentle admonition : 

Who did so sweetly death’s sad taste convey, 

Making my mind to smell my fatal day, 


Yet sugaring the suspicion. 
Farewell, dear flowers! sweetly your time ye spent; 


Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament: 
And, after death, for cures. 
I follow straight, without complaints or grief; 
Since, if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as short as yours. 


JAMES SHIRLEY. 
Born, 1596; Diep, 1666. 


DEATH’S FINAL CONQUEST. 


Tne glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate: 
Death lays his icy hands on kings; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon death’s purple altar now, 
See where the victor victim bleeds: 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomp, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
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SOLILOQUY ON DEATH. 


J HAVE not lived 
After the rate to fear another world. 
We come from nothing into life, a time 
We measure with a short breath, and that often 
Made tedious, too, with our own cares that fill it; 
Which, like so many atoms in a sunbeam, 
But crowd and jostle one another. All, 
From the adored purple to the haircloth, 
Must centre in a shade; and they that have 
Their virtues to wait on them, bravely mock 
The rugged storms that so much fright them here, 
When their soul’s launch’d by death into a sea 
That’s ever calm, 


RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Born, 1615; Drip, 1652. 


HYMN TO THE NATIVITY, 


Guioomy night embraced the place 
Where the noble Infant lay; 

The Babe look’d up and shew’d His face— 
In spite of darkness it was day ! 


We saw Thee in Thy balmy nest, 
Bright Dawn of our eternal day ! 

We saw Thine eyes break from the east, 
And chase the trembling shades away: 

We saw Thee, and we bless’d the sight, 
We saw Thee by Thine own sweet light. 


She sings Thy tears asleep, and dips 
Her kisses in Thy weeping eye; 

She spreads the red leaves of Thy lips, 
That in their buds yet blushing lie. 


Yet, when young April’s husband-showers 
Shall bless the faithful Maia’s bed, 
We’ll bring the first-born of her flowers 
To kiss Thy feet and crown Thy head : 
To Thee, dread Lamb! whose love must keep 
The shepherds, while they feed their sheep. 
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SACRED. 


WILLIAM HABINGTON. 
Born, 1605 ; Drzp, 1654. 


NOT UNTO US, 0 LORD !—Davin. 


No marble statue, nor high t 
Aspiring pyramid, be raised 
To.lose its head within the sky! 
What claim have I to memory? 
God, be Thou only praised ! 


Thou in a moment canst defeat 

The mighty conquests of the proud, 
And blast the laurels of the great: 
Thou canst make brighter glory set 

O’ th’ sudden in a cloud. 


How ean the feeble works of art 

Hold out against th’ assault of storma? 
Or how can brass to him impart 
Sense of surviving fame, whose heart 

Is now resolved to worms? 


Blind folly of triumphing pride! 
Eternity, why build’st thou here ? 

Dost thou not see the highest tide 

Its humbled stream in th’ ocean hide, 
And ne’er the same appear? 


That tide which did its banks o’erflow, 
As sent abroad by th’ angry sea, 

To level vastest buildings low, 

And all our trophies overthrow, 
Ebbs like a thief away. 


And thou who, to preserve thy name, 
Leav’st statues in some conquer’d land; 
How will posterity scorn fame, 
When th’ idol shall receive a maim, 
And lose a foot or hand? 


How wilt thou hate thy wars, when he 
Who only for his hire did raise 

Thy counterfeit in stone, with thee 

Shall stand competitor, and be 
Perhaps thought worthier praise? 


No laurel wreath about my brow! 

To Thee, my God, all praise, whose law 
The conquer’d doth, and conqueror bow; 
For both dissolve to air, if Thou 

Thy influence but withdraw. 
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EDMUND WALLER, 
Bory, 1605; Diep, 1687. 


LOVE OF GOD TO MAN, 


Tuar early love of creatures yet unmade, 

To frame the world th’ Almighty did persuade: 
For love it was that first created light, 

Moved on the waters, chased away the night 
From the rude chaos, and bestow’d new grace 
On things disposed of to their proper place, 
Some to rest here, and some to shine above: 
Earth, sea, and heaven were all th’ effects of love! 
And love would be return’d, but there was none 
That to themselves or others yet were known. 
The world a palace was without a guest, 

Till one appears that must excel the rest: 

One like the Author, whose capacious mind 
Might by the glorious work the Maker find; 
Might measure heaven, and give each star a name, 
With art and courage the rough ocean tame; 
Over the globe with swelling sails might go, 
And that ’tis round by his experience know; 
Make strongest beasts obedient to his will, 

And serve his use the fertile earth to till. 

When by His word God had accomplish’d all, 
Man to create He did a council call; 

Employ d His hand to give the dust He took 

A graceful figure and majestic look; 

With His own breath conyey’d into his breast 
Life and a soul, fit to command the rest, 
Worthy alone to celebrate His name, 

For such a gift, and tell from whence it came: 
Birds sing His praises in a wilder note, 

But not with lasting numbers, and with thought, 
Man’s great prerogative. But, above all, 
His grace abounds in his new fav’rite’s full. 

If He create, it is a world He makes; 
Tf He be angry, the creation shakes, 


JOHN MILTON, 
Bory, 1608; Drep, 1674. 


HYMN TO THE CREATOR. 


THESE are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty! ‘Thine this universal frame, 


SACRED. 


Thus wondrous fair: Thyself how wondrous then 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens 

- To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine, 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels; for ye behold Him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle His throne rejoicing; ye, in heaven: 
On earth, join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown’st smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and goul, 
Acknowledge Him thy greater; sound His praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’st, 
And when high moon hast gain’d, and when thou fall’st. 
Moon, that now meet’st the orient sun, now fly’st, 
With the fix’d stars, fix’d in their orb that flies; 
And ye five other wandering fires, that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call’d up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform; and mix 
And nourish all things; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to the world’s great Author rise; 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour’d sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling still advance His praise. 
His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls: ye birds, 
That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings and in your notes His praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witness, if I be silent, morn or even, 
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To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise. 
Hail, Universal Lord, be bounteous still 

To give us only good; and if the night 

Hath gathered aught of evil, or concealed, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 


WORSHIP OF THE ANGELS. 


No sooner had the Almighty ceased, but all 

The multitude of angels, with a shout 

Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 

As from blest voices, uttering joy, Heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud Hosannas fill’d- 

The eternal regions: lowly reverent 

Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground 
With solemn adoration down they cast 

Their crowns inwove with amaranth and gold; 
Immortal amaranth, a flower which once 

In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom; but soon for man’s offence 

To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows, 
And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life, 

And where the river of bliss, through the midst of heaven, 
Rolls o’er Elysian flowers its amber stream: 

With these that never fade, the spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent locks enwreath’d with beams, 
Now in loose garlands thick thrown off: the bright 
Pavement that like a sea of jasper shone, 

Impurpled with celestial roses, smiled. 


MORNING HYMN. 


Founta of light! from whom yon rising sun 
First drew his splendour; Source of life and love! 
Whose smile awakes o’er earth’s rekindling face 
The boundless blush of Spring; O first and best ! 
Thy essence, though from human sight and search, 
Though from the climb of all created thought 
Ineffably removed ; yet man himself, 

Thy humble child of reason, man may read 

The Maker's hand, intelligence supreme, 
Unbounded power, on all His works imprest, 

In characters coeval with the sun, 

And with the sun to last; from world to world, 
From age to age, through every clime reveal’d. 
Hail Universal Goodness! in full stream 

For ever flowing 

Through earth, air, sea, to all things that have life; 
From all that live on earth, in air, and sea, 
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The great community of Natnre’s sons, 

To Thee, first Father, ceaseless praise ascend, 
And in the general hymn my grateful voice 

Be duly heard, among Thy works, not least, 

Nor lowest; with intelligence inform’d, 

To know Thee and adore: with freedom crown’d, 
Where virtue leads, to follow and be blest. 

Oh, whether, by Thy prime decree ordain’d 

To days of future life, or whether now 

The mortal hour is instant, still vouchsafe, 
Parent and Friend! to guide me blameless on 
Through this dark scene of error and of ill, i 
Thy truth to light me, and thy peace to cheer. 

All else, of me unask’d, Thy will supreme 

Withbhold or grant; and let that will be done. 
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ON HIS OWN BLINDNESS. 


Wuen I consider how my light is spent; 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he, returning, chide; 
“Doth God exact day-labour, light denied?” 
I fondly ask: but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “ God doth not need 
Hither man’s work, or His own gifts; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best; His state 
Is kingly. Thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


EVE’S LAMENT ON HER EXPULSION FROM PARADISE 


O UNEXPECTED stroke, worse than of death ! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil! these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods? where | had hoped to spend, 
Quiet though sad, the respite of that day 

That must be mortal to us both. O flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation, and my last 

At eve, which I bred up with tender hand, 

From the first op’ning bud, and gave ye names! 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial* fount ? 


* Ambrosial, salutary, delicious, like ambrosia, the fabled food of the pagan 
ods. 
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Thee lastly, nuptial bower! by me adorned 

With what to sight or smell was sweet! from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world; to this obscure 

And wild? how shall we breathe in other air 

Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits? 


ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


Born, 1618; Drep, 1667. 


THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE AND UNCERTAINTY OF RICHES. 


Wuy dost thou heap up wealth, which thou must quit, 
Or, what is worse, be left by it? 

Why dost thou load thyself when thou’rt to fly, 

O man! ordain’d to die? 


Why dost thou build up stately rooms on high, 
Thou who art under ground to lie? 

Thou sow’st, and plant’st, but no fruit must see, 
For death, alas! is reaping thee. 


Suppose thou fortune couldst to tameness bring, 


And clip or pinion her wing; 
Suppose thou conldst on fate so far prevail, 
As not to cut off thy entail: 


Yet death at all that subtlety will laugh; 
Death will that foolish gard’ner mock, 
Who does a slight and annual plant ingraff 
Upon a lasting stock. 


Thou dost thyself wise and industrious deem; 

A mighty husband thou wouldst seem ; 

Fond man! like a bought slave, thou all the while 
Dost but for others sweat and toil. 


Officious fool! that needs must meddling be 

In business that concerns not thee; 

For when to future years thou extend’st thy cares, 
Thou deal’st in other men’s affairs. 


Ev'n agéd men, as if they truly were 
Children again, for age prepare; 
Provisions for long travel they design, 
In the last point of their short line. 


Wisely the ant against poor winter hoards 
The stock which summer’s wealth. affords ; 
In grasshoppers, which must at autumn die, 
How vain were such an industry! 
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The wise example of the heavenly lark, 

Thy fellow-poet, Cowley! mark; 

Above the clouds let thy proud music sound; 
Thy humble nest build on the ground. 


SIR EDWARD SHERBURNE. 
Born, 1618; Drep, 1702, 


TO THE ETERNAL WISDOM. 


O Txov eternal Mind! whose wisdom sees 

And rules our changes by unchanged decrees; 
As with delight on Thy grave works we look, 
Say, art Thou too with our light follies took? 
For when Thy bounteous hand, in lib’ral showers 
Hach way diffused, Thy various blessings pours; 
We catch at them with strife, as vain to sight 
As children, when for nuts they scrambling fight. 
This snatching at a sceptre preaks it; he 

That broken does ere he can grasp it see; 

The poor world seeming like a ball, that lights 
Betwixt the hands of powerful opposites: 

Which, while they cantonise in their bold pride, 
They but an immaterial point divide. 

©! whilst for wealthy spoils these fight, let me, 
Though poor, enjoy a happy peace with Thee! 


ANDREW MARVELL 
Bory, 1620; Diep, 1678, 


THE EMIGRANTS SACRED SONG. 


Wuere the remote Bermudas ride, 

In th’ ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat that row’d along, 
The list’ning winds received their song: 


«“ What should we do, but sing His praise 
That led us through the wat’ry maze, 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own! 


* Where He the huge sea-monsters racks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs; 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms and prelates’ rage. 
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“He gave us this eternal spring 
Which here enamels everything, 

And sends the fowls to us in. care, 

On daily visits through the air. 

“ He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night, 
And in these rocks for us did frame 

A temple where to sound His name. 
“Oh! let our voice His praise exalt 
Till it arrive at heaven’s vault, 

Which then perhaps rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay.’’ 

Thus sang they in the English boat, 

A holy and a cheerful note; 

And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 


HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Born, 1621; Dre, 1695. 


EARLY RISING AND PRAYER. 


Wuen first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 

The spirit’s duty: true hearts spread and heaye 
Unto their God as flowers do to the sun; 

Give Him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 

Yet never sleep the sun up; prayer should 
Dawn with the day: there are set lawful hours 
*Twixt heaven and us; the manna was not good 
After sun-rising; far day sullies flowers: 

Rise to prevent the sun; sleep doth sins glut, 
And heaven’s gate opens when the world’s is shut. 
Walk with thy fellow-creatures: note the hush 
And whisperings amongst them. Not a spring 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn; each bush 
And oak doth know I am.—Canst thou not sing? 
O leave thy cares and follies! go this way, 

And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 

Serve God before the world; let Him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing; then resign 

The whole unto Him, and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine: 
Pour oil upon the stones, weep for thy sin, 

Then journey on, and have an eye to heay'n. 
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Mornings are mysteries; the first, world’s youth, 
Man’s resurrection, and the future’s bud, ‘ 
Shroud in their births; the crown of life, light, truth, 
Is styled their star; the stone and hidden food : 
Three blessings wait upon them, one of which 
Should move—they make us holy, happy, rich. 
When th’ world’s up, and every swarm abroad, 
Keep well thy temper, mix not with each clay; 
Despatch necessities; life hath a load 

Which must be carried on, and safely may ; 

Yet keep those cares without thee; let the heart 
Be God’s alone, and choose the better part, 


i 
: 
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JOHN DRYDEN, 


Born, 1631; Diep, 1700. 


REASON AND REVELATION. 


Dim as the borrow’d beams of moon and starg 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 

Is Reason to the soul: and as on high, 

Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Not light us here; so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere, 
So pale grows Reason at Religion’s sight ; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light. 
Some few, whose lamp shone brighter, have been led 
From cause to cause, to Nature’s secret head ; 
And found, that one first principle must be: 
But what, or who, that Universal He ; 

Whether some soul encompassing this ball 
Unmade, unmoved, yet making, moving all; 
Or various atoms, interfering dance, 

Leap’d into form, the noble work of Chance ; 
Or this great All was from eternity ; 

Not e’en the Stagirite himself could see ; 

And Epicurus guess’d as well as he: 

As blindly groped they for a future state ; 

As rashly judged of Providence and Fate ; 

But least of all could their endeavours find 
What most concern’d the good of human kind ; 
For happiness was never te be found, 

But yanish’d from them like enchanted ground, 
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One thought content the good to be enjoy’d; 
This every little accident destroy’d : 

The wiser madmen did for virtue toil, 

A thorny, or at least a barren soil: 

In pleasure some their glutton souls would steep; 
But found their line too short, the well too deep; 
The leaky vessels which no bliss could keep. 
Thus anxious thoughts in endless circles roll, 
Without a centre where to fix the soul : 

In this wild maze their vain endeavours end; 
How ean the less the greater comprehend ? 

Or finite reason reach Infinity ? 

For what could fathom God were more than He. 
* * * 


* * 


And would not be obliged to God for more. 
Vain wretched creature, how art thou misled, 
To think thy wit these God-like notions bred! 
These truths are not the product of thy mind, 
But dropt from Heaven, and of a nobler kind. 
Reveal’d religion first inform’d thy sight, 

And Reason saw not till Faith sprung the light. 
Hence all thy natural worship takes the source : 
Tis revelation what thou think’st discourse. 
Else how coin’st thou to see these truths so clear, 
Which so obscure to heathens did uppear ? 

Not Plato these, nor Aristotle found : 

Nor he whose wisdom oracles renown’d. 

Hast thou a wit so deep, or so sublime ? 

Or canst thou lower dive, or higher climb ? 
Canst thou by reason more of Godhead know 
Than Plutarch, Seneca, or Cicero ? 

Those giant wits, in happier ages born, 

When arms and arts did Greece and Rome adorn, 
Knew no such system: no such piles could raise 
Of natural worship, built on prayer and praise 
To one sole God. 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Thus man by his own strength to heaven would soar, 


Wuence but from Heay’n, could men unskill’d in arts, 


In several ages born, in several parts, 

Weave such agreeing truths? or how or why 

Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 

Unask’d their pains, ungrateful their adviee, 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price, 
Then for the style; majestic and divine, 

It speaks no less than God in ev'ry line; 
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Commanding words, whose force is still the same, 
As the first fiat that produced our frame. 

All faiths beside, or did by arms ascend, 
Or sense indulged has made mankind their friend; 
This only doctrine does our lusts oppose; 
Unfed by Nature’s soil on which it grows; 
Cross to our interests, curbing sense and sin, 
Oppress’d without, and undermined within, 
It thrives through pain, its own tormentors tires, 
And with a stubborn patience still aspires. 
To what can reason such effects assign 
Transcending nature, but to laws divine, 
Which in that sacred volume are contain’d, 
Sufficient, clear, and for that use ordain’d? 


TRIAL AND HOPE. 


As when a sudden storm of hail and rain 
Beats to the ground the yet unbearded grain, 
Think not the hopes of harvest are destroy’d 
On the flat field, and on the naked void; 
The light, unloaded stem, from tempests freed, 
Will raise the youthful honours of its head ; 
And soon restored by native vigour bear 
The timely product of the bounteous year. 
Nor yet conclude all fiery trials past; 
For Heaven will exercise us to the last; 
Sometimes will check us in our mid career, 
With doubtful blessings and with mingled fear, 
That still depending on His daily grace, 
His every mercy for an alms may pass; 
With sparing hands will diet us to good, : 
Preventing surfeits of our pamper’d blood. 
So feeds the mother bird her craving young, 
With little morsels, and delays them long. 


THOMAS KEN. 
Bory, 1637 ; Diep, 1711. 


EVENING HYMN. 
Aut praise to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light; 
Keep me, oh, keep me, King of kings, 
Beneath Thy own Almighty wings! 
Forgive me, Lord, for Thy dear Son, 
The ill that I this day have done: 
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That with the world, myself, and Thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 

Teach me to live, that I may dread 

The grave as little as my bed; 

To die, that this vile body may 

Rise glorious at the judgment-day. 

Oh! may my soul on Thee repose, 

And may sweet sleep mine eyelids close—- 
Sleep, that may me more vig’rous make 
To serve my God when I awake. 

When in the night I sleepless lie, 

My soul with heavenly thoughts supply; 
Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 

No powers of darkness me molest. 

Dull sleep !—of sense me to deprive ; 
Iam but half my time alive; 

Thy faithful lovers, Lord, are grieved, 
To lie so long of Thee bereaved. 

Bui though sleep o’er my frailty reigns, 
Let it not hold me long in chains; 

And now and then let loose my heart, 
Till it an Hallelujah dart. 


The faster sleep the senses bind, 
The more unfetter’d are our minds; 
Oh, may my soul, from matter free, 
Thy loveliness unclouded see ! 

Oh, when shall I, in endless day, 
For ever chase dark sleep away ; 
And hymns with the supernal choir 
Incessant sing, and never tire? 

Oh, may my Guardian, while I sleep, 
Close to my bed his vigils keep ; 
His love angelical instil, 

Stop all the avenues of ill, 


MATTHEW PRIOR. 
Born, 1664; Diep, 1721. 


CHARITY. 


1 Con. xiii. 
xID Sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounced, or angels sung; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought can reach, or science can define; 
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And had 1 power to give that knowledge birth 

In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breast inspire 

To weary tortures and rejoice in fire; 

Or had I faith like that which Israel saw 

When Moses gave them miracles and law: 

Yet, gracious Charity! indulgent guest, 

Were not thy power exerted in my breast, 

Those speeches would send up unheeded prayer, 

That scorn of life‘would be but wild despair ; 

A cymbal’s sound were better than my voice— 

My faith were form, my eloquence were noise. 
Charity ! decent, modest, easy, kind, 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind; 

Knows with just reins, and gentle hand to guide, 

Betwixt vile shame and arbitrary pride. 

Not soon provoked, she easily forgives, 

And much she suffers as she much believes, 

Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives; 

She builds our quiet as she forms our lives; 

Lays the rough path of peevish nature even, 

And opens in our heart a little heaven. 

Each other gift, which God on man bestows, 

Its proper bounds and due restriction knows; 

To one fix’d purpose dedicates its power, 

And finishing its act exists no more. 

Thus, in obedience to what Heaven decrees, 

Knowledge shall fail and prophecy shall cease; 

But lasting Charity’s more ample sway, 

Nor bound by time nor subject to decay, 

In happy triumph shall for ever live, 


And endless good diffuse and endless praise receive, 


As through the artist’s intervening glass, 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass, 
A little we discover, but allow 
That more remains unseen than art can show; 
So, whilst our mind its knowledge would improve, 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above) 
High as we may, we lift our reason up, 
By faith directed, and confirm’d by hope; 
Yet are we able only to survey 
Dawning of beams, and promises of day ; 
Heavyen’s fuller effluence mocks our dazzled sight, 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 
But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell’d ; 
The sun shall soon be face to face beheld, 
In all his robes, with all his glory on, 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne, 
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The constant Faith and holy Hope shall die, 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy. 

Whilst thou, more happy power, fair Charity ! 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 

Thy office and thy nature still the same, 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsumed thy flame, 
Shalt still survive— 

Shalt stand before the host of heaven confess’d, 
For ever blessing and for ever bless’d. 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 
Born, 1672; Drep, 1719. 


REVIEW OF LIFE CROWNED WITH MERCIES. 


Wuen all Thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

Oh, how shall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare 

That glows within my ravish’d heart! 
But Thou canst read it there. 

Thy providence my life sustain’d, 
And all my wants redress’d, 

When in the silent womb [ lay, 
And hung upon the breast. 

To all my weak complaints and cries, 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 

Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themselves in prayer. 

Unnumber’d comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestow’d, 

Before my infant heart conceived 
From whom those comforts flow’d. 

When in the slipp’ry paths of youth 
With heedless steps I ran, 

Thine arm, unseen, convey’d me safe, 
And led me up to man. 

Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 
It gently clear’d my way, 

And through the pleasing snares of vice, 
More to be fear’d than they. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast Thou 

With health renew’d my face; 
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And when in sins and sorrows sunk, 
Revived my soul with grace. 


Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Hath made my cup run o’er; 

Ané in a kind and faithful friend 
Hath doubled all my store. 


Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ; 

Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 


Through every period of my life, 
Thy goodness I’ll pursue; 

And after death, in distant worlds, 
The glorious theme renew. 


When Nature fails, and day and night 
Divide Thy works no more, 

My ever grateful heart, O Lord, 
Thy mercy shall adore. 


Through all eternity to Thee, 
A joyful song I’ll raise; 

For, oh, eternity’s too short 
To utter all thy praise. 


THE GOODNESS OF PROVIDENCE, 


THE Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd’s care; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye; 
My noonday walks He shall attend, 
And all my midmght hours defend, 


When in the sultry glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirsty mountains pant, 
To fertile vales and dewy meads, 
My weary wand’ring steps He leads, 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 


Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill; 

For Thou, O God, art with me still: 

Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 


Though in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 
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Thy bounty shall my pains beguile; 

The barren wilderness shall smile, 

With sudden greens and herbage crown’d, 
And streams shall murmur all around. 


MORALITY IN THE FIELDS. 


Wirz toilsome steps when I pursve 

O’er breaking clods the ploughshare’s way, 
Lord, teach my mental eye to view 

My native dissoluble clay. 


And when with seed I strew the earth, 
To Tuuz all praises let me give; 

Whose hand prepared me for the birth, 
Whose breath inform’d and bade me live. 


Pleased, I behold the stately stem 
Support its bearded honour’s load ; 
Thus, Lord, sustain’d by Thee I came 
To manhood, through youth’s dangerous road 


Purging from noxious herbs the grain, 
Oh! may I learn to purge my mind 

From sin, rank weed of deepest stain, 
Nor leave one baleful root behind. 


When blasts destroy the op’ning ear, 
Life, thus replete with various woe, 

Warns me to shun, with studious care, 
Pride, my most deadly latent foe. 


When harvest comes, the yellow crop 
Prone to the reaper’s sickle yields; 

And I beneath Death’s scythe must drop, 
And goon or late forsake these fields. 


When future crops, in silent hoards, 
Sleep for a while, to service dead ; 
Thy emblem this, O grave! affords 
The path to life, which all must tread. 
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ISAAC WATTS. 
Born, 1674; Diep, 1748. 


THE CREATION. 


* Now let the spacious world arise !” 
Said the Creator Lord: . 

At once the obedient earth and skies 
Rose at His sovreign word, 
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Dark was the deep, the waters lay 
Confused, and drown’d the land; 
He eall’d the light, the new-born day 
Attends on His command. 

He bids the clouds ascend on high: 
The clouds ascend, and bear 

A wat'ry treasure to the sky, 
And float on softer air. 

The liquid element below 
Was gather’d by His hand: 

The rolling seas together flow, 
And leave the solid land. 

With herbs and plants, a flow’ry birth. 
The naked globe He crown’d, 

Ere there was rain to bless the earth, 
Or sun to warm the ground. 

Then He adorn’d the upper skies: 
Behold! the sun appears; 

The moon and stars in order rise, 
To mark our months and years. 
Out of the deep th’ Almighty King 

Did vital beings frame, 
And painted fowls of evry wing, 
And fish of evry name, 
He gave the lion and the worm 
At once their wondrous birth ; 
And grazing beasts of various form 
Rose from the teeming earth. 
Adam was form’d of equal clay, 
The gov reign of the rest; 
Design’d for nobler ends than they, 
With God’s own image blest. 
Thus glorious in the Maker’s eye 
The young creation stood ; 
He saw the building from on high, 
His word pronounced it good. 


SONG TO CREATIVE WISDOM. 


Erernat Wispom! Thee we praise, 
Thee the creation sings; 

With Thy loud name, rocks, hills, and seas, 
And heaven’s high palace rings. 

Thy hand, how wide it spreads the sky! 
How glorious to behold; 

Tinged with a blue of heavenly dye, 
And stazz’d with sparkling gold. 
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There, Thou hast bid the globes of light 
Their endless circles run : 

There, the pale planet rules the night; 
The day obeys the sun. 


Tf down I turn my wond’ring eyes 
On clouds and storms below, 

Those under-regions of the skies 
Thy num’rous glories show. 


The noisy winds stand ready there 
Thy orders to obey ; 

With sounding wings they sweep the air, 
To make Thy chariot way. 


There, like a trumpet loud and strong, 
Thy thunder shakes our coast; 

While the red lightnings wave along 
The banners of Thy host. 


On the thin air, without a prop, 
Hang fruitful showers around ; 

At Thy command they sink, and drop 
Their fatness on the ground. 


Thy wondrous power and skill array 
The earth in cheerful green ; 

A thousand herbs Thy art display, 
A thousand flowers between. 


The rolling mountains of the deep 
Obey Thy strong command : 

Thy breath can raise the billows steep, 
Or sink them to the sand. 


Thy glories blaze all nature round, 
And strike the gazing sight, 

Through skies, and seas, and solid ground, 
With terror and delight. 


Infinite strength, and equal skill, 
Shine through Thy works abroad, 

Our souls with vast amazement fill, 
And speak the builder God. 


But the mild glories of Thy grace 
Our softer passions move; 

Pity divine in Jesu’s face 

We see, adore, and love! 
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THOMAS PARNELL 
Bory, 1679; Drep, 1717. 


A HYMN TO CONTENTMENT. 


“ Lovuty, lasting peace of mind! 

Sweet delight of human kind! 

Heav’nly-born, and bred on high, 

To crown the fav’rites of the sky 

With more of happiness below 

Than victors in a triumph know! 

Whither, oh! whither art thou fled, 

To lay thy meek, contented head ¢ 

What happy region dost thou please 

To make the seat of calms and ease ? 

Ambition searches all its sphere 

Of pomp and state to meet thee there. 

Increasing avarice would find 

Thy presence in its gold enshrined. 

The bold adventurer ploughs his way, 

Through rocks amidst the foaming sea, 

To gain thy love; and then perceives 

Thou wert not in the rocks and waves, 

The silent heart which grief assails, 

Treads soft and lonesome o’er the vales, 

Sees daisies open, rivers run, 

And seeks (as I have vainly done) 

Amusing thought; but learns to know 

That solitude’s the nurse of woe. 

No real happiness is found 

In trailing purple o’er the ground; 

Or in a soul exalted high, 

To range the circuit of the sky; 

Converse with stars above, and know 

All nature in its forms below: 

The rest it seeks, in seeking dies, 

And doubts, at last, for knowledge, rise. 

Lovely, lasting peace, appear: 

This world itself, if thou art here, 

Is once again with Eden blest, 

And man contains it in his breast.” 
Twas thus, as under shade I stood, 

I sung my wishes to the wood, 

And, lost in thought, no more perceived 

The branches whisper as they waved : 

Tt seem’d as all the quiet place 

Confess’d the presence of his Grace; 
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When thus she spoke :—* Go, rule thy will, 

Bid thy wild passions all be still ; 

Know God,—and bring thy heart to know 

The joys which from religion flow: 

Then evry grace shall prove its guest, 

And I’ll be there to crown the rest !” 
Oh! by yonder mossy seat, 

In my hours of sweet retreat, 

Might I thus my soul employ, 

With sense of gratitude and joy, 

Raised, as ancient prophets were, 

In heavenly vision, praise, and pray’r, 

Pleasing all men, hurting none, 

Pleased and bless’d with God alone; 

Then, while the gardens take my sight, 

With all the colours of delight, 

While silver waters glide along, 

To please my ear, and court my song, 

T’ll lift my voice, and tune my string, 

And Thee, great Source of nature, sing. 

The sun that walks his airy way, 

To light the world, and give the day: 

The moon, that shines with borrow d light; 

The stars, that gild the gloomy night; 

The seas that roll unnumber’d waves; 

The wood that spreads its shady leaves; 

The field, whose ears conceal the grain, 

The yéllow treasure of the plain ;— 

All of these, and all I see, 

Should be sung, and sung by me: 

They speak their Maker as they can, 

But want and ask the tongue of man, 

Go, search among your idle dreams, 

Your busy or your vain extremes, 

And find a life of equal bliss, 

Or own the next begun in this, 


EDWARD YOUNG. 
Born, 1681; Drmp, 1765. 


THE MAN WHOSE THOUGHTS ARE NOT OF THIS WORLD, 


Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw 

What nothing less than angel can exceed ! 

A man on earth devoted to the skies; 

Like ships in seas, while in, above the world. 
With aspect mild, and elevated eye, 
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Behold him seated on a mount serene, 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion’s storm; 
All the black cares and tumults of this life, 
Like harmless thunders breaking at his feet, 
Excite his piety, not impair his peace. 
Earth’s genuine sons, the sceptred and the slave, 
A mingled mob! a wand’ring herd he sees, 
Bewilder’d in the vale; in all unlike! 
His full reverse in all! what higher praise? 
What stronger demonstration of the right? 

The present all their care, the future his, 
When public welfare calls, or private want, 
They give to fame; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnish nature; his exalt. 
Mankind’s esteem they court, and he his owu. 
Theirs, the wild chase of false felicities ; 
His, the composed possession of the true. 
Alike throughout is his consistent peace, 
All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party-colour’d shreds of happiness, 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A madman’s robe; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and shews their nakedness. 

He sees with other eyes than theirs: where they 
Behold a Sun, he spies a Deity. 
They things terrestrial worship ag divine ! 
His hopes, immortal, blow them by as dust 
That dims his sight, and shortens his survey, 
Which longs, in infinite, to lose all bound. 
Titles and honours (if they prove his fate) 
He lays aside to find his dignity ; 
No dignity they find in aught besides. 
They triumph in externals (which conceal 
Man’s real glory), proud of an eclipse: 
Himsel]f too much he prizes to be proud, 
And nothing thinks so great in man as man. 
Too dear he holds his int’rest to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his right invade: 
Their intrest, like a lion, lives on prey. 
They kindle at the shadow of a wrong; 
Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heaven, 
Nor stops to think his injurer his foe. 
Nought but what wounds his virtue wounds his peace, 
A cover’d heart their character defends ; 
A covéer’d heart denies him half his praise. 
With nakedness his innocence agrees, 
While their broad foliage testifies their fall. 
Their nojoys end where his full feast begins; 
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His joys create, theirs murder, future bliss. 
To triumph in existence his alone; 

and his alone triumphantly to think 

His true existence.is not yet begun. 

His glorious course was yesterday complete ; 
Death then was welcome, yet life still is sweet. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 


O Txov! whose balance does the mountains weigh; 
Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obey; 
Whose breath can turn those wat’ry worlds to flame, 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 
Earth’s meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls, 
And on Thy never-ceasing goodness calls. 
Oh! give the winds all past offence to sweep, 
To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 
Thy power, my weakness, may I ever see, 
And wholly dedicate my soul to Thee. 
Reign o’er my will; my passions ebb and flow 
At Thy command, nor human motive know! 
If anger boil, let anger be my praise, 
And sin the graceful indignation raise. 
My love be warm to succour the distress‘d, 
And lift the burden from the soul oppress’d. 
Oh! may my understanding ever read 
This glorious volume which Thy wisdom made ! 
May sea and land, and earth and heaven be joined, 
To bring th’ eternal Author to my mind! 
When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 
May thoughts of Thy dread vengeance shake my goul! 
When earth’s in bloom, or planets proudly shine, 
Adore, my heart, the Majesty Divine. 
Grant I may ever, at the morning ray, 
Open with prayer the consecrated day, 
Tune Thy great praise, and bid my soul arise, 
And with the mounting sun ascend the skies: 
As that advances, let my zeal improve, 
And glow with ardour of consummate love; 
Nor cease at eve, but with the setting sun 
My endless worship shall be still begun. 
And oh! permit the gloom of solemn night, 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
When this world’s shut, and awful planets rise, 
Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies; 
Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight, 
And shew all nature in a milder light; 
How ev,ry boist’rous thought in calm subsides ! 
How the smooth’d spirit into goodness glides i 


SACRED. 


Oh how divine ! to tread the milky way 
To the bright palace of the Lord of day, 
His court admire, or for His favour sue, 
Or leagues of friendship with His saints renew: 
Pleased to look down, and see the world asleep 
While I long vigils to its Founder keep. 


THE DEATH OF A GOOD MAN AN INCENTIVE TO VIRTUE. 


Tum chamber where the good man meets his fate 

Is privileged beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven. 

Fly, ye profane! if not, draw near with awe, 

Receive the blessing, and adore the chance, 

That threw in this Bethesda your disease: 

If unrestored by this, despair your cure, 

For, here, resistless demonstration dwells ; 

A death-bed’s a detector of the heart. 

Here tired Dissimulation drops her mask, 

Through life’s grimace, that mistress of the scene ! 

Here real and apparent are the same. 

You see the man: you see his hold on heaven, 

If sound his virtue, as Philander’s sound. 

Heaven waits not the last moment; owns her friends 

On this side death; and points them out to men 

A lecture, silent, but of sov reign power ! 

To vice, confusion, and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, 

Virtue alone has majesty in death ; 

And greater still, the more the tyrant frowns. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 
Born, 1688; Diep, 1744. 


RESTORATION OF JERUSALEM. 
FROM THE MESSIAH. 


Risz, crown’d with light, imperial Salem, rise! 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thine eyes! 

See, a long race thy spacious courts adorn ; 

See, future sons and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on every side arise, 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies! 

See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend! 

See, thy bright altarg throng’d with prostrate kings, 
And heap’d with products of Sabean springs! 
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For thee Idume’s spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 
See, heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 

No more the rising sun shall gild the morn, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 

O’erflow thy courts; the Light himself shall shine 
Reyeal’d, and God’s eternal day be thine! 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away, 
But fix’d His word, His saving power remains, 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns! 


A LESSON OF THANKFULNESS. 


Heaven from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 


From brutes what men, from men what spirits know: 


Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last he crops the flowry food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 
O blindness to the future! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heaven. 


* * * * * * 


Hope humbly, then; with trembling pinions soar; 
Wait the great teacher, Death; and God adore. 
What future bliss, He gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never 7s, but always to be blest: 

The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears Him in the wind; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 

Behind the cloud-topp’d hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the wat’ry waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, nor Christians thirst for gold. 
To be, contents his natural desire, 

Be asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire; 
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But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 


His faithful dog shall bear him company. 


Go, wiser thou, and in thy scale of sense 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such; 
Say, Here He gives too little, there too much: 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 
Yet ery, if man’s unhappy, God’s unjust; 
If man alone engross not Heaven’s high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there; 
Snatch from His hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge His justice, be the God of God. 


UNIVERSAL BENEFICENCE OF PROVIDENCE. 


Has God, thou fool! work’d solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly spreads the flowry lawn: 

Ts it for thee the lark ascends and sings? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note, 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Js thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year? 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer ; 

The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

Know, Nature’s children all divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch warm’d a bear. 
While man exclaims, “See all things for my use!” 
““See man for mine!” replies a pamper’d goose: 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 
Grant that the powerful still the weak control; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole! 
Nature that tyrant checks; he only knows, 
And helps another creature’s wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove? 
Admires the jay the insect’s gilded wings ? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings? 
Man cares for all: to birds he gives his woods, 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods: 
For some his interest prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleasure, yet for more his pride: 
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All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

Th’ extensive blessing of his luxury. 

That very life his learn’d hunger craves, 

He saves from famine, from the savage saves: 

Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blest; 
Which sees no more the stroke, or feels the pain, 
Than favour’d man by touch ethereal slain ; 

' 


The creature had his feast of life before, 
Thou too must perish when thy feast is o’er. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 


Virat spark of heavenly flame ! 
Quit, oh, quit this mortal frame ! 
Trembling, hoping, ling’ring, flying; 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying! 
Cease, fond nature! cease thy strife, 
f And let me languish into life! 
; Hark, they whisper—angels say, 
; “Sister spirit, come away !” 
What is this absorbs me quite, 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my soul—can this be death ? 
The world recedes—it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes !—my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring! 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O grave, where is thy victory? 
O death ! where is thy sting? 
i 


JOHN GAY, 
Born, 1688; Diep, 1732. 


A THOUGHT ON ETERNITY. 


Enz the foundations of the world were laid, 
Ere kindling light th’ Almighty word obey’d, 
Thou wert: and when the subterraneous flame 
Shall burst its prison, and devour this frame, 
From angry heaven when the keen lightning flies, 
When fervent heat dissolves the melting skies, 
Thou still shalt be; still as thou wert before, 

And know no change when Time shall be no more, 
O endless ! though divine !—Eternity, 

Th’ immortal soul shares but a part of thee ! 


SACRED, 


For thou wert present when our life began, 

When the warm dust shot up in breathing man. 
Ah! what is life? with ill encompass’d round, 
Amidst our hopes Fate strikes the sudden wound: 

To-day, the statesman of new honour dreams; 
To-morrow, death destroys his airy schemes. 
Is mouldy treasure in thy chest confined ? 
Think, all that treasure thou must leave behind ; 
Thy heir with smiles shall view thy blazon’d hearse, 
And all thy hoards with lavish hands disperse. 
Should certain fate th’ impending blow delay, 
Thy mirth will sicken, and thy bloom decay: 
nen feeble age will all thy nerves disarm, 
No more thy blood its narrow channels warm. 
Who then would wish to stretch this narrow span, 
To suffer life beyond the date of man? 

The virtuous soul pursues a nobler aim, 
And life regards but asa fleeting dream : 
She longs to wake, and wishes to get free, 
To launch from earth into eternity. 
For while the boundless theme extends our thought, 
Men thousand thousand rolling years are nought. 


ROBERT BLAIR. 
Bory, 1699; Drep, 1746. 


DEATH. 


How shocking must thy summons be, O Death ! 
To him that is at ease in his possessions; 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure here, 
Ts quite unfurnish’d for that world to come! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help, 

But shrieks in vain! How wishfully she looks 
On all she’s leaving, now no longer hers! 

A little longer, yet a little longer, 

Oh might she stay to wash away her stains, 
And fit her for her passage! Mournful sight! 
Her very eyes weep blood; and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror: but the foe, 
Like a stanch murderer, steady to his purpose, 
Pursues her close through every lane of life, 
Nor misses once the track, but presses on ; 
Th], forced at last to the tremendous verge, 

At once ghe sinks to everlasting ruin! 
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Sure, ’tis a serious thing to die, my soul ! 
What a strange moment must it be when, near 
Thy journey’s end, thou hast the gulf in view! 
That awful gulf, no mortal ere repass’d 
To tell what’s doing on the other side. 
Nature runs back, and shudders at the sight, 
And every life-string bleeds at thoughts of parting! 
For part they must: body and soul must part: 
Fond couple! link’d more close than wedded pair 
This wings its way to its Almighty source, 
‘The witness of its actions, now its Judge; 
That drops into the dark and noisome grave, 
Like a disabled pitcher, of no use. 


If death were nothing, and nought after death; 
If, when men died, at once they ceased to be, 
Returning to the barren womb of nothing, 

Whence first they sprung; then might the debauchee 
Untrembling mouth the heavens: then might the drunkaré! 
Reel over his full bowl, and, when ’tis drain’d, 

Fill up another to the brim, and laugh 

At the poor bugbear Death: then might the wretch 
That’s weary of the world, and tired of life, 

At once give each inquietude the slip, 

By stealing out of being when he pleased, 

And by what way, whether by hemp or steel: 
Deati’s thousand doors stand open. Who could force 
The ill-pleased guest to sit out his full time, 

Or blame him if he goes? Sure he does well, 

That helpst himself as timely as he can, 

When able. But, if there’s an hereafter— 

And that there is, conscience, uninfluenced, 

And suffer’d to speak out, tells evry man— 

Then must it be an awful thing to die: 

More horrid yet to die by one’s own hand! 
Self-smurder! Name it not; our island’s shame, 
That makes her the reproach of neighb’ring states. 
Shall Nature, swerving from her earliest dictate, 
#elf-preservation, fall by her own act? 

Forbid it, Heaven! Let not, upon disgust, 

The shameless hand be foully crimson’d o’er 

With blood of its own lord. Dreadful attempt! 
Just reeking from self-slaughter, in a rage 

Yo rush into the presence of our Judge; 

As if we challenged Him to do His worst, 

And matter’d not His wrath! Unheard-of tortures 
Must be reserved for such: these herd together, 
The common damn’d shun their society, 

‘Yul look upon themselves as fiends legs foul. 


SACRED, 


Dur time is fix’d, and all our days are number’d; 
How long, how short, we know not :—this we know, 
Duty requires we calmly wait the summons, 

Nor dare to stir till Heaven shall give permission : 
Like sentries that must keep their destined stand, 
And wait th’ appointed hour, till they ’re relieved. 
Those only are the brave who keep their ground, 
And keep it to the last. To run away 

From this world’s ills, that, at the very worst, 

Will soon blow o’er, thinking to mend ourselves 
By boldly venturing on a world unknown, 

And plunging headlong in the dark; ’tis mad! 

No frenzy half so desperate as this. 


JAMES THOMSON. 
Bory, 1700; Diep, 1748, 


A HYMN ON THE SHASONS. 


Truss, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of Thee! Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm; 
And every sense, and every heart, is joy. 

Then comes Thy glory in the Summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 


By brooks and groves, and hollow-whispering galea 


Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined, 

And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 

In Winter, awful Thou! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest roll’¢. 
Majestic darkness! On the whirlwind’s wing 
Riding sublime, Thou bidd’st the world adore, 
And humblest nature with Thy northern blast. 
Mysterious round! what skill, what force Divine 
Deep felt, in these appear! a simple train, 

Yet so delightful, mix’d with such kind art, 

Such beauty and beneficence combined ! 

Shade unperceived so soft’ning into shade; 

And all so forming an harmonious whole, 

hat as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

But wand’ring oft with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand 
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That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 

Works in the secret deep; shoots teeming thence 
The fair profusion that o’erspreads the Spring; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day; 

Feeds every creature; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, ag on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 
Nature, attend! Join every living soul 

Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 

In adoration join; and ardent raise 

One general song! To Him, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes. 
Oh! talk of Him in solitary glooms, 

Where, o’er the rock, the scarcely waving pine, 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 

Who shake th’ astonished world, lift high to Heaven 
Th’ impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills, 
And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale; and thou majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 
In mingled clouds to Him, whose sun exalts, 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 
Ye forests, bend, ye harvests, wave to Him; 
Breathe your still song into the reaper’s heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in Heaven, as Earth asleep 
Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams, 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike, ~ 
Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day! best image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On nature write with every beam His praise. 

The thunder rolls: be hush’d the prostrate world; 
While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 
Bleat out afresh, ye hills; ye mossy rocks, 

Retain the sound : the broad responsive low, 

Ye valleys, raise: for the great Shepherd reigns; 
And His unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands, all awake: A boundless song 
Bursts from the groves! and when the restless da- 
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Expiring, lays the warbling word asleep 
Sweetest of birds, sweet Philomela, charm 

The list’ning shades, and teach the night His pruise. 
Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn! in swarming cities vast, 
Assembled men to the deep organ join 

The long-resounding voice, oft breaking clear 
At solemn pauses, through the swelling bass; 
And, as each mingling flame increases each, 

In one united ardour rise to Heaven. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 

And find a fane in every sacred grove, 

There let the shepherd’s flute, the virgin’s lay, 
The prompting seraph, and the poet’s lyre, 

Still sing the God of Seasons as they roll. 

For me—when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows, the Summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams, 
Or Winter rises in the black’ning east, 

Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 
Should Fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant, barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles :—’tis nought to me 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full; 

And where He vital breathes, there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey; there with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing I cannot go 

Where universal love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns— 
From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression. But I lose 

Myself in Him, in Light ineffable ; 

Come, then, expressive Silence, muse His praise! 


DEPENDENCE ON PROVIDENCE. 


Tink not, when all your scanty stores afford 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears— 
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What further shall this feeble rife sustain, 
And what shall clothe these shivering limbs again. 
Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair body its investing weed ? 

Behold! and look away your low despair— 
See the light tenants of the barren air; 
To them, nor stores, nor granaries belong; 
Nought but the woodland and the pleasing song; 
Yet your kind heavenly Father bends his eye, 
On the least wing that flits along the sky. 
To Him they sing, when spring renews the plain; 
To Him they cry, in winter’s pinching reign; 
Nor is their music nor their plaint in vain; 
He hears the gay and the distressful call, 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all. 

Observe the rising lily’s snowy grace, 

Observe the various vegetable race ; 

They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow; 

Yet see how warm they blush, how bright they glow! 
What regal vestments can with them compare, 

What king so shining, or what queen so fair? 

If, ceaseless, thus the fowls of heaven He feeds; 
If o’er the fields such lucid robes He spreads; 
Will He not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 

Is He unwise? or are ye less than they? 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
Born, 1709; Drzp, 1784. 


RESIGNATION TO THE WILL OF HEAVEN. 


Wuere then shall hope and fear their objects find} 
Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 
Must helpless man in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 

Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies? 
Inquirer, cease; petitions yet remain 

Which Heaven may hear, nor deem religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 
Safe in His power whose eyes discern afar, 

The secret ambush of a specious prayer; 

Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 

Secure, whate’er He gives, He gives the best. 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 
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Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resign’d; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill; 

For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill; 

For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 

Connts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat: 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain ; 
These goods he grants, who grants the power to gain; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 


JOHN HAWKESWORTH. 
Bory, 1715; Drep, i773. 


HYMN, 


Iv sleep’s serene oblivion laid, 
I safely pass’d the silent night; 
At once I see the breaking shade, 
And drink again the morning light. 
New-born—I bless the waking hour, 
Once more, with awe, rejoice to be; 
My conscious soul resumes her power, 
And springs, my gracious God, to Thee } 
Oh ! guide me through the various maze, 
My doubtful feet are doom’d to tread ; 
And spread Thy shield’s protecting blaze, 
When dangers press around my head. 


A deeper shade will soon impend, 
A deeper sleep my eyes oppress; 

Yet still Thy strength shall me defend, 
Thy goodness still shall deign to bless. 


That deeper shade shall fade away, 

That deeper sleep shall leave my eyes; 
Thy light shall give eternal day; 

Thy love the rapture of the skies! 


ay 


JAMES MERRICK, 
Born, 1720; Dimp, 1769. 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 


Puacep on the verge of youth, my mind 
Life’s op’ning scene survey’d; 
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I view’d its ills of various kind, 
Afflicted and afraid. 

But chief my fear the dangers moved, 
That Virtue’s path enclose: 

My heart the wise pursuit approved, 
But oh! what toils oppose. 

For see! ah see! while yet her ways 
With doubtful step I tread, 

A hostile world its terrors raise, 
Tts snares delusive spread. 

Oh! how shall I, with heart prepared, 
Those terrors learn to meet? 

How from the thousand snares to guard 
My inexperienced feet? 

As thus I mused, oppressive sleep 
Soft o’er my temples drew 

Oblivious veil—The wat’ry deep, 
An object strange and new, 

Before me rose: on the wide shore 
Observant as I stood, 

The gath’ring storms around me roar, 
And heave the boiling flood. 


Near, and more near, the billows rise, 
Hen now my steps they lave; 

And death, to my affrighted eyes, 
Approach’d in ev'ry wave. 

What hope, or whither to retreat, 
Kach nerve at once unstrung ; 

Chill fear had fetter’d fast my feet, 
And chain’d my speechless tongue. 

I feel my heart within me die; 
When sudden to mine ear 

A voice descending from on high 
Reproved my erring fear: 

“ What though the swelling surge thou see, 
Impatient to devour, 

Rest, mortal, rest on God’s decree, 
And thankful own His power. 

“Know when He bade the deep appear, 
“Thus far, the Almighty said— 

‘Thus far, nor farther, rage, and here 
Let thy proud waves be stay’d.’” 

I heard, and lo! at once controll’, 
The waves in wild retreat, 

Back on themselves reluctant roll’d, 
And murmuring left my feet, 
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Deeps to assembling deeps in vain 
Once more the signal gave; 

The shores the rushing weight sustain, 
And check th’ usurping wave. 

Convinced in Nature’s volume wise, 
The imaged truth I read, 

And sudden from my waking eyes 
Th’ instructive vision fled. 


Then why thus heavy, O my soul! 
Say, why distrustful still, 

Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O’er scenes of future ill? 

Let Faith suppress each rising fear, 
Each anxious doubt exclude; 

Thy Maker’s will has placed thee here-~ 
A Maker wise and good. 


He to thy every trial knows 
Its just restraint to give; 
Attentive to behold thy woes, 

And faithful to relieve. 


Then why thus heavy, O my soul? 
Say, why distrustful still, 

Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O’er scenes of future ill? 


Though griefs unnumber’d throng thee round, 
Still in thy God confide, 

Whose finger marks the seas their hound, 
And curbs the headlong tide, 


MARK AKENSIDE. 
Born, 1721; Diep, 1770. 


ASPIRATIONS AFTER THE INFINITE, 


Say, why was man so eminently raised 

Amid the vast creation ; why ordain’d 

Through life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame; 
But that the Omnipotent might send him forth, 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 

As on a boundless theatre, to run 

The great career of justice; to exalt 

His generous aim to all diviner deeds; 

To chase each partial purpose from his breast; 
And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
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And through the tossing tide of chance and pain, 

To hold his course unfaltering, while the voice 

Of Truth and Virtue, up the steep ascent 

Of Nature, calls him to his high reward, 

The applauding smile of Heaven? Else wherefore burns 

In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope, 

That breathes from day to day sublimer things, 

And mocks possession? wherefore darts the mind 

With such resistless ardour to embrace 

Majestic forms; impatient to be free, 

Spurning the gross control of wilful might ; 

Proud of the strong contention of her toils; 

Proud to be daring? Who but rather turns 

To heaven’s broad fire his unconstrained view, 

Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame? 

Who that, from Alpine heights, his labouring eye 

Shoots round the wild horizon, to survey 

Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 

Through mountains, plains, through empires black with 
shade, 

And continents of sand; will turn his gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet? The high-born soul 

Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 

Beneath its native quarry. ‘Tired of Harth, 

And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 

Through fields of air; pursues the flying storm; 

Rides on the vollied lightning through the heavens; 

Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 

Sweeps the long tract of day. Then high she soars 

The blue profound, and, hovering round the Sun, 

Bebolds him pouring the redundant stream 

Of light; beholds his unrelenting sway 

Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 

The fated rounds of Time. Thence far effused, 

She darts her swiftness up the long career 

Of devieus comets; through its burning signs 

Exulting measures the perennial wheel 

Of Nature, and looks back on all the stars, 

Whose blended lights, as with a milky zone, 

Invest the orient. Now amazed she views 

The empyreal waste, where happy spirits hold, 

Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode; 

And fields of radiance, whose unfading light 

Has travell’d the profound six thousand years, 

Nor yet arrives in sight of mortal things. 

Even on the barriers of the world ‘untired 

She meditates the eternal depth below; 
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Till half recoiling, down the headlong steep 
She plunges; soon o’erwhelm’d and swallow’d up 
In that immense of being. There her hopes 
Rest at the fated goal. For from the birth 
Of mortal man, the sovereign Maker said, 
That not in humble nor in brief delight, 

| Not in the fading echoes of Renown, 
Power’s purple robes, nor Pleasure’s flowery lap 
The soul should find enjoyment: but from these 
Turning disdainful to an equal good, 

| Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view, 
Till every bound at length should disappear, 
And infinite perfection close the scene. 

} 


i NATHANIEL COTTON. 
Born, 1707; Diep, 1788. 


DEPENDENCE ON PROVIDENCE. 
Recap the world with cautious eye, 
Nor raise your expectations high; 

See that the balanced scale be such, 
You neither fear nor hope too much, 
For disappointment’s not the thing; 
’*Tis pride and passion point the sting. 
Life is a sea where storms must rise, 
’Tis folly talks of cloudless skies ; 
He who contracts his swelling sail, 
Eludes the fury of the gale. 

Be still, nor anxious thoughts employ; 
Distrust embitters present joy; 
On God for all events depend: 
You cannot want when God’s your friend. 
Weigh well your part, and do your best; 
Leave to your Maker all the rest. 
The hand which form’d thee in the womb, 
Guides from the cradle to the tomb. 

Can the fond mother slight her boy; 
Can she forget her prattling joy? 
Say, then, shall sov’reign Love desert 
The humble and the honest heart ? 
Heaven may not grant thee all thy mind, 
Yet say not thou that Heaven’s unkind, 
God is alike both good and wise, 
In what he grants, and what denies; 
Perhaps what Goodness gives to-day, 
To-morrow Goodness takes away. 
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You say that troubles intervene; 
That sorrows darken half the scene, 
True,—and this consequence you see, 
The world was ne’er design’d for thee. 
You ’re like a passenger below, 
That stays, perhaps, a night or 80; 
But still his native country lies 
Beyond the bound’ries of the skies. 

Of Heaven ask virtue, wisdom, healtb ; 
But never let thy prayer be wealth. 
If food be thine (though little gold), 
And raiment to repel the cold; 
Such as may Nature’s wants suffice, 
Not what from pride and folly rise; 
If soft the motions of thy soul, 
And a calm conscience crowns the whole; 
Add but a friend to all this store, 
You can’t, in reason, wish for more; 
And if kind Heaven this comfort brings, 
’Tis more than Heaven bestows on kings. 


CHRISTOPHER SMART. 
Born, 1722; Diep, 1771. 


ON RECOVERING FROM A DANGEROUS ILLNESS. 
Wuen Israel’s ruler on the royal bed 
In anguish and in perturbation lay, 
The down relieved not his anointed head, 
And rest gave place to horror and dismay : 
Fast flow’d the tears, high heaved each gasping sigh, 
When God’s own prophet thunder’d—Monarch, thou must die 
But, O! immortals, what had I to plead, 
When Death stood o’er me with his threat’ning lance | 
When reason left me in the time of need, 
And sense was lost in terror or in trance; 
My sinking soul was with my blood inflamed, 
And the celestial image sunk, defaced and maim’d. 
The virtuous partner of my nuptial bands 
Appear’d a widow to my frantic sight; 
My little prattlers, lifting up their hands, 
Beckon me back to them, to life, to light. 
I come, ye spotless sweets! I come again; 
Nor have your tears been shed, nor have ye knelt in vain. 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT. 


Hr comes! He comes! the awful trump I hear ! 
The flaming sword’s intolerable blaze 
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I see; He comes! the Archangel from above. 
Arise, ye tenants of the silent grave, 
Awake, ye incorruptible—arise ; 

From east to west, from the antarctic pole 
To regions hyperborean, all ye sons, 

Ye sons of Adam, and ye heirs of heaven, 
Arise, ye tenants of the silent graye, 
Awake, ye incorruptible—arise! 

*Tis then, nor sooner, that the restless mind 
Shall find itself at home; and, like the ark 
Fix’d on the mountain’s top, shall look aloft 
O’er the vague passage of precarious life. 


WILLIAM MASON. 
Born, 1725; Drmp, 1797. 
IMMORTALITY, 
ADDRESSED TO THE YOUNG, 
Say, are you sure that Mercy will extend 
To you a certain space? Alas, ye sigh! 
Make, then, while yet ye may, your God your friend, 
And learn with equal ease to sleep or die! 
Nor think the Muse, whose sober voice ye hear, 
Contracts with bigot frown her sullen brow: 
Casts round Religion’s orb the mists of fear, 
Or shades with horrors what with smiles should glow. 
No—she would warm you with seraphic fire, 
Heirs as ye are of heaven’s eternal day; 
Would bid you boldly to that heaven aspire, 
Nor sink and slumber in your cells of clay. 


Know, ye were form’d to range yon azure field, 
In yon ethereal founts of bliss to lave: 
Force, then, secure in Faith’s protecting shield, 
The sting from Death, the victory from the Grave ! 
Is this the bigot’s rant? Away, ye vain, 
Your hopes, your fears, in doubt, in dulness steep ; 
Go, soothe your souls, in sickness, grief, or pain, 
With the sad solace of eternal sleep, 
Yet know, vain sceptics! know, th’ Almighty Mind, 
Who breathed on man a portion of His fire, 
Bade his free soul, by earth nor time confined, 
To heaven, to immortality aspire. 
Nor shall the pile of hope His mercy rear’d 
By vain Philosophy be e’er destroy’d : 
Evernity, by all or wish’d or fear’d 
Shall be by all or suffer’d or enjoy! 
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FROM COWPER TO THE PRESENT TIME 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
Born, 1731; Diep, 1800. 
GRATITUDE TO GOD. 


How blest Thy creature is, O God, 
When, with a single eye, { 
He views the lustre of Thy word, 
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tore 


The day-spring from on high. 
4 Through all the storms that veil the skies, 5 
{ And frown on earthly things, 


The Sun of Righteousness he eyes 1 
With healing on His wings. } 
Struck by that light, the human heart, 
A barren soil no more, 
Sends the sweet smell of grace abroad, 
Where serpents lurk’d before. 
The glorious orb, whose golden beams 
The fruitful year control, 
Since first, obedient to Thy word, 
He started from the goal, 
Has cheer'd the nations with the joys 
His orient rays impart; 
But, Jesus, ’tis Thy light alone 
Can shine upon the heart. 


RELIGION NOT ADVERSE TO PLEASURE, | 
Retiaion does not censure or exclude | 
Unnumber’d pleasures harmlessly pursued ; | 
To study, culture, and with artful toil 
To meliorate and tame the stubborn soil; 
To give dissimilar yet fruitful lands 
The grain, or herb, or plant that each demande; 
To cherish virtue in an humble state, 
And share the joys your bounty may create; 
To mark the matchless workings of the power 
That shuts within its seed the future flower: 
Bids these in elegance of form excel, 
In colour these, and those delight the smell; 
! Sends Nature forth, the daughter of the skies, 
} To dance on earth, and charm all human eyes: 
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To teach the canvas innocent deceit, 

Or lay the landscape on the snowy sheet— 
These, these are arts pursued without a crime, 
That leave no stain upon the wing of Time. 
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i 
ODE TO PEACE. 
Comm, peace of mind, delightful guest! j 
Return, and make thy downy nest i 
Once more in this sad heart: } 
Nor riches I, nor power pursue, | 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view; i 
We therefore need not part. I 
Where wilt thou dwell if not with me, 
From avarice and ambition free, 
And pleasure’s fatal wiles? | 
For whom, alas! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, 
The banquet of thy smiles? 


The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The heaven that thou alone canst make? 

And wilt thou quit the stream 
That murmurs through the dewy meac, 4 
The grove and the sequester’d shade, 

To be a guest with them? 


For thee I panted, thee I prized, 

For thee I gladly sacrificed 
Whate’er I loved before; 

And shall I see thee start away, 

And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say—- 
Farewell, we meet no more? 


BEILBY PORTEUS. 
Born, 1731; Diep, 1808. 


DEATH. 


Frienp to the wretch whom every friend forsakes, 
I woo thee, Death !—Life and all its joys 

J leave to those that prize them. 

Hear me, O gracious God! At Thy good time 
Let Death approach; I reck not—let him but come 
In genuine form, not with Thy vengeance arm’d, 
Too much for man to bear. Oh, rather lend 

Thy kindly aid to mitigate his stroke ; 

And at that hour when all aghast I stand 

(A trembling candidate for Thy compassion) 

9n this world’s brink, and look into the next,— 
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When my soul, starting from the dark unknown, 
Casts back a wishful look, and fondly clings 

To her frail prop, unwilling to be wrench’d 
From this fair scene, from all her ’custom’d joys, 
And all the lovely relatives of life— 

Then shed Thy comforts o’er me; then put on 
The gentlest of Thy looks. Let no dark crimes, 
Tn all their hideous forms then starting up, 
Plant themselves round my couch in grim array, 
And stab my bleeding heart with two-edged torture~ 
Sense of past guilt, and dread of future woe. 

Far be the ghastly crew! and in their stead 

Let cheerful Memory, from her purest cells, 

Lead forth a goodly train of virtues fair, 

Cherish’d in earliest youth, now paying back 

With tenfold usury the pious care, 

And pouring o’er my wounds the heavenly balm 

Of conscious innocence.—But chiefly Thou, 

Whom sgoft-eyed Pity once led down from heaven 

To bleed for man, to teach him how to live, 

And, oh, still harder lesson ! how to die,— 

Disdain not Thou to smoothe the restless bed 

Of sickness and of pain ;—forgive the tear 

That feeble Nature drops; calm all her fears; 

Wake all her hopes, and animate her faith, 

Till my rapt soul, anticipating heaven, 

Bursts from the thraldom of encumbering clay, 

And, on the wing of ecstasy upborne, 

Springs into liberty, and light, and life. 


JOHN OGILVIE. 
Born, 1733; Drmp, 1814, 


4LL CREATURES CALLED ON TO PRAISE GOD, 
Brain, my soul, th’ exalted lay! 
Let each enraptured thought obey, 
And praise th’ Almighty’s name: 
Lo! heaven and earth, and seas and skies, 
In one melodious concert rise, 
To swell th’ inspiring theme. 
Join, ye loud spheres, the voca! choir; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, 
The mighty chorus aid: 
Soon as gray evening gilds the piain, 
Thou, moon, protract the melting strain, 
And praise Him in the shade. 
Let every cy-ment rejoice: 
Ye thunde's arst with awful voice 
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To Him who bids you roll; 
His praise in softer notes declare, 
Each whispering breeze of yielding air, 
And breathe it to the soul. 
To Him, ye graceful cedars, bow; 
Ye towing mountains, bending low, 
Your great Creator own; 
Tell, when affrighted Nature shook, 
How Sinai kindled at his look, 
And trembled at his frown. 


Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale, 
Ye insects flutt’ring on the gale, 
In mutual concourse rise; 
Crop the gay rose’s vermeil bloom, 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume, 
In incense to the skies. 


Wake, all ye mounting tribes, and sing; 

Ye plumy warblers of the spring, 
Harmonious anthems raise; 

To Him who shaped your finer mould, 

Who tipp’d your glitt’ring wings with gold, 
And tuned your voice to praise, 


Let man, by nobler passions sway’d, 

The feeling heart, the judging head, 
In heavenly praise employ ; 

Spread His tremendous name around, 

Till heaven’s broad arch rings back the sound, 
The gen’ral burst of joy. 

Ye whom the charms of grandeur please, 

Nursed on the downy lap of ease, 
Fall prostrate 14 His throne; 

Ye princes, rulers, all adore; 

Praise Him, ye kings, who @akes your power 
An image of His own. 


Ye fair, by nature formed to move, 

Oh, praise th’ eternal Source of love 
With youth’s enliv ning fire; 

Let age take up the tuneful lay, 

Sigh His bless’d name—then goar away, 
And ask an angel’s lyre. 
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JOHN LANGHORNE, 
Born, 1735; Diep, 1779. 


ETERNAL PROVIDENCE. 


Ligut of the world, Immortal Mind; 
Father of all the human kind! 

Whose boundless eye, that knows no rest, 
Intent on Nature’s ample breast, 
Explores the space of earth and skies, 
And sees eternal incense rise ! 

To Thee my humble voice I raise; 
Forgive, while I presume to praise. 


Though Thou this transient being gave, 
That shortly sinks into the grave; 

Yet ’twas Thy goodness still to give 

A being that can think and live; 

In all Thy works Thy wisdom see, 

And stretch its towring mind to Thee, 
To Thee my humble voice I raise; 
Forgive, while [ presume to praise. 


And still this poor contracted span, 
This life, that bears the name of man, 
From Thee derives its vital ray, 
Eternal Source of life and day! 

Thy bounty still the sunshine pours, 
That gilds its morn and evening hours. 
To Thee my humble voice I raise ; 
Forgive, while I presume to praise. 


Through Error’s maze, through Folly’s night, 
The lamp of Reason lends me light; 

Where stern Affliction waves her rod, 

My heart confides in Thee, my God! 

When Nature shrinks, oppress’d with woea, 
F’en then she finds in Thee repose. 

To Thee my humble voice I raise; 

Forgive, while I presume to praise. 


Affliction flies, and Hope returns; 

Her lamp with brighter splendour burns; 
Gay Love, with all his smiling train, 
And peace and joy, are here again. 
These, these, I know, ’twas Thine to give; 
i trusted, and, behold, I live ! 

To Thee my humble voice I raise; 
Forgive, while I presume to praise, 
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Oh, may I still Thy favour prove ! 
Still grant me gratitude and love. 
Let truth and virtue guard my heart; 
Nor peace, nor hope, nor joy depart : 
But yet, whate’er my life may be, 

My heart shall still repose on Thee ! 
To Thee my humble voice I raise; 
Forgive, while I presume to praise. 


ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. 
Born, 1743; Diep, 1825, 


AN ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 


Gop of my life, and Author of my days! 
Permit my feeble voice to lisp Thy praise, 
And trembling take upon a mortal tongue, 
That hallow’d name, to harps of seraphs sung. 
Yet here the brightest seraphs could no more 
Than hide their faces, tremble, and adore. 
Worms, angels, men, in evry diff’rent sphere, 
Are equal all, for all are nothing here. 
All Nature faints beneath the mighty name 
Which Nature’s works through all her parts proclaim ; 
I feel that name my inmost thoughts control, 
And breathe an awful stillness through my soul; 
As by a charm the waves of grief subside, 
Impetuous passion stops her headlong tide: 
At Thy felt presence all emotions cease, 
And my hush’d spirit finds a sudden peace, 
Till every worldly thought within me dies, 
And earth’s gay pageants vanish from my eyes; 
Till all my sense is lost in infinite, 
And one vast object fills my aching sight. 
But soon, alas! this holy calm is broke; 
My soul submits to wear her wonted yoke: 
With shackled pinions strives to soar in vain, 
And mingles witn the dross of earth again. 
But He, our gracious Master, kind as just, 
Knowing our frame, remembers man is dust. 
His Spirit ever brooding o’er our mind, 
Sees the first wish to better hopes inclined, 
Marks the young dawn of every virtuous aim, 
And fans the smoking flax into a flame. 
His ears are open to the softest ery, 
His grace descends to meet the lifted eye: 
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He reads the language of a silent tear, 
And sighs are incense from a heart sincere, 
Such are the vows, the sacrifice I give, 

Accept the vow and bid the suppliant live : 
From each terrestrial bondage set me free! 

Still every wish that centres not in Thee; 

Bid my fond hopes, my vain disquiets cease, 
And point my path to everlasting peace. 

If the soft hand of winning pleasure leads 

By living waters and through flowy meads, 
Where all is smiling, tranquil, and serene, 

And vernal beauty paints the flattering scene, 
Oh! teach me to elude each latent snare, 

And whisper to my sliding heart,—Beware! 
With caution let me hear the siren’s voice, 

And doubtful with a trembling heart rejoice. 

Jf friendless in a vale of tears I stray, 

Where briers wound, and thorns perplex my way— 
Still let my steady soul Thy goodness see, 

And with strong confidence lay hold on Thee; 
With equal eye my various lot receive, 

Resign’d to die, or resolute to live; 

Prepared to kiss the sceptre or the rod, 

While God is seen in all, and all in God. 

T read His awful name emblazon’d high, 

With golden letters on the illumined sky, 

Nor less the mystic characters I see 

Wrought in each flower, inscribed on every tree: 
In evry leaf that trembles to the breeze 

I hear the voice of God among the trees; 

With Thee in shady solitudes I walk; 

With Thee in busy crowded cities talk ; 

In ev'ry creature own Thy forming power, 

Tn each event Thy providence adore. 

Thy hopes shall animate my drooping soul, 

Thy precepts guide me, and Thy fear controL 
Thus shall [ rest unmoved by all alarms, 

Secure within the temple of Thine arms; 

From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free, 
And feel myself omnipotent in Thee. 

Then when the last, the closing hour draws nigh, 
And earth recedes before my swimming eye; 
When trembling on the doubtful edge of fate 

I stand, and stretch my view to either state ; 
Teach me to quit this transitory scene 

With decent triumph and a look serene; 

Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high, 

And having lived to Thee, in Thee to die. 
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BENEVOLENCE AND COMPASSION. 


Bron where, breathing love divine, 
Our dying Master stands! 

His weeping foll’wers, gath’ring round, 
Receive His last commands. 

From that mild Teacher's parting lipe, 
What tender accents fell! 

The gentle precept which He gave 
Became its Author well. 


“ Blest is the man whose soft’ning heart 
Feels all another’s pain; 

To whom the supplicating eye 
Was never raised in vain. 


“ Whose breast expands with gen’rous warmth 
A stranger’s woes to feel, 

And bleeds in pity o’er the wound, 
He wants the power to heal. 


“ He spreads his kind supporting arms 
To every child of grief; 

His secret bounty largely flows, 
And brings unask’d relief. 


“To gentle offices of love 
His feet are never slow, 

He views through mercy’s melting eye 
A brother in a foe. 


“ Peace from the bosom of his God, 
My peace to him I give; 

And when he kneels before His throne, 
His trembling soul shall live. 


«o him protection shall be shown, 
And mercy from above 

Descend on those who thus fulfil 
The perfect law of love.” 


HANNAH MORE. 
Born, 1745; Diep, 1833. 


INCENTIVE TO EARLY RISING. 


Sore slumbers now mine eyes forsake, 
My powers are all renewd ; 

May my freed spirit too awake, 
With heavenly strength endued. 
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Thou silent murderer, Sloth, no more 
My mind imprison’d keep; 

Nor let me waste another hour 
With thee, thou felon, Sleep. 

Think, O my soul, could dying men 
One lavish’d hour retrieve, 


Though spent in tears, and pass’d in paix, 


What treasures would they give! 


But seas of pearls and mines of gold 
Were offered then in vain; 

Their pearl of countless price is sold, 
And where’s the promised gain ? 
Lord, when Thy day of dread account 
For squander’d hours shall come, 
Oh! let not this increase th’ amount, 

And swell the former sum. 


Teach me in health each good to prize 
I dying shall esteem ; 

And every pleasure to despise 
I then shall worthless deem. 

For all Thy wondrous mercies past, 
My grateful voice I’ll raise, 

While thus I quit my bed of rest, 
Creation’s Lord to praise. 


JOHN LOGAN, 
Bory, 1748; Drzp, 1788. 


THE COMPLAINT OF NATURE 
JOB xiv. 
Few are thy days and full of wee, 
O man of woman born ! 
Thy doom is written, “ Dust thou art, 
And shalt to dust return.” 


Determined are the days that fly 
Successive o’er thy head ; 

The number’d hour is on the wing 
That lays thee with the dead, 


Alas! the little day of life 
Is shorter than a span; 

Yet black with thousand hidden ills 
To miserable man. 

Gay is thy morning; flattering hope 
Thy sprightly step attends; 
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But soon the tempest howls behind, 
And the dark night descends. 


Before its splendid hour the cloud 
Comes o’er the beam of light; 

A pilgrim in a weary land, 
Man tarries but a night. 

Behold! sad emblem of thy state, 
The flowers that paint the field ; 

Or trees that crown the mountain’s brow, 
And boughs and blossoms yield. 


When chill the blast of Winter blows, 
Away the Summer flies; 

The flowers resign their sunny robes, 
And all their beauty dies. 

Nipp’d by the year the forest fades; 
And, shaking to the wind, 

The leayes toss to and fro, and streak 
The wilderness behind. 

The Winter past, reviving flowers 
Anew shall paint the plain; 

The woods shall hear the voice of Spring, 
And flourish green again: 

But man departs this earthly scene, 
Ah, never to return ! 

No second spring shall e’er revive 
The ashes of the urn. 

Th’ inexorable gates of death, 
What hand can e’er unfold? 

Who from the cerements of the tomb 
Can raise the human mould? 

The mighty flood that rolls along 
Itg torrents to the main, 

The waters lost, can ne’er recall 
From that abyss again. 

The days, the years, the ages dark, 
Descending down to night, 

Can never, never be redeem’d 
Back to the gates of light. 

«So man departs the living scene 
To night’s perpetual gloom ; 

The voice of morn ne’er shall break 
The slumbers of the tomb. 

« Where are our fathers? whither gone 
The mighty men of old? 


The patriarchs, prophets, priests, and kings, 


In sacred books enroll’d? 
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“Gone to the resting-place of man, 
The everlasting home, 

Where ages past have gone before, 
Where future ages come.” 


Thus Nature pour’d the wail of woe, 
And urged her earnest ery ; 

Her voice in agony extreme 
Ascended to the sky. 


Th’ Almighty heard : then from His throne 
In majesty He rose, 

And from the heaven that open’d wide 
His voice in mercy flows: 


‘When mortal man resigns his breath, 
And falls a clod of clay, 

The soul, immortal, wings its flight 
To never-setting day. 


“ Prepared of old for wicked men 
The bed of torment lies; 

The just shall enter into bliss 
Immortal in the skies.” 


THOMAS CHATTERTON, 
Born, 1752; Diep, 1770. 


RESIGNATION, 
O Gop, whose thunder shakes the sky, 
Whose eye this atom globe surveys ; 
To Thee, my only Rock, I fly, 
Thy mercy in Thy justice praise. 
The mystic mazes of Thy will, 
The shadows of celestial light, 
Are past the power of human skill— 
But what th’ Eternal acts is right. 


Oh, teach me in the trying hour, - 
When anguish swells the dewy tear, 

To still my sorrows, own Thy power, 
Thy goodness love, Thy justice fear. 


If in this bosom aught but Thee, 
Encroaching, sought a boundless sway, 
Omniscience could the danger see, 
And Mercy look the cause away. 


Then why, my soul, dost thou complain? 
Why drooping seek the dark recess ? 


SACRED. 


Shake off the melancholy chain, 
For God created all to bless. 


But, ah! my breast is human still; 
The rising sigh, the falling tear, 
My languid vitals’ feeble rill, 
The sickness of my soul declare. 


But yet, with fortitude resign’d, 
[ll thank th’ inflicter of the blow, 
Forbid the sigh, compose my mind, 
Nor let the gush of misery flow. 


The gloomy mantle of the night, 
Which on my sinking spirits steals, 
Will vanish at the morning light, 
Which God, my Hast, my Sun, reveals. 


GEORGE CRABBE. 
Bory, 1754; Diep, 1832, 


WISDOM COMES TOO LATE IN OLD AGE. 


We’vE trod the maze of error round, 
Long wand’ring in the winding glade; 
And now the torch of truth is fonnd, 
It only shews us where we stray ’d: 
Light for ourselves, what is it worth, 
When we no more our way can choose! 
For others, when we hold it forth, 
They, in their pride, the boon refuse. 


By long experience taught, we now 
Can rightly judge of friends and foes: 
Can all the worth of these allow, 
And all the faults discern in those; 
Relentless hatred, erring love, 
We can for sacred truth forego; 
We can the warmest friend reprove, 
And bear to praise the fiercest foe; 
To what effect? our friends are gone, 
Beyond reproof, regard, or care; 
And of our foes, remains there one 
The mild relenting thoughts to share? 


Now ’tis our boast, that we can quell 
The wildest passions in their rage, 
Can their destructive force repel, 
And their impetuous wrath assuage, 
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Ah! virtue, dost thou arm, when now 
This bold rebellious race are fled ; 
When all these tyrants rest, and thou 
Art warring with the mighty dead? 
Revenge, ambition, scorn, and pride, 
And strong desire, and fierce disdain, 
The giant brood by thee defied, 
Lo! Time’s resistless stroke hath slain. 


ROBERT BURNS. 
Born, 1758; Drep, 1796. 


PRA/GR FOR A FAMILY. 


O Tuovu dread ;vwer, who reign’st above, 
I know Thou wilt me hear; 

When for this scene of peace and love 
I make my prayer sincere. 


The hoary sire—the mortal stroke, 
Long, long, be pleased to spare! 
To bless his little filial flock, 
And shew what good men are. 


She, who her lovely offspring eyes 
With tender hopes and fears, 
O, bless her with a mother’s joys, 

But spare a mother’s tears! 


‘Their hope, their stay, their darling youth, 
In manhood’s dawning blush; 

Bless him, thou God of love and truth, 
Up to a parent’s wish! 


The beauteous, seraph sister-band, 
With earnest tears I pray, 

Thou know’st the snares on every hand, 
Guide Thou their steps alway! 


When soon or late they reach that coast, 
O’er life’s rough ocean driven, 

May they rejoice, no wanderer lost, 
A family in heaven! 
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Born, 1765; Diep, 1811. 


JAMES GRAHAME. | 
j 


THE SABBATH AS A DAY OF REST. 


Bort chiefly Man the day of rest enjoys. 
Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man’s day. 
On other days the man of toil is doom’d 

To eat his joyless bread lonely; the ground 

Both seat and board; screen’d from the winter’s cold 
And summer's heat, by neighb’ring hedge or tree: 
But on this day, embosom’d in his home, 

He shares the frugal meal with those he loves; 

With those he loves he shares the heartfelt joy 

Of giving thanks to God,—not thanks of form, 

A word and a grimace, but reverently, 

With cover’d face, and upward earnest eye. 

Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man’s day: 

The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 

The morning air, pure from the city’s smoke; 

While, wandering slowly up the river's side, 

He meditates on Him, whose power he marks 

In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough, 
As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 

Around its roots; and while he thus surveys, 

With elevated joy, each rural charm, 

He hopes, yet fears presumption in the hope, 

That heaven may be one Sabbath without end. 
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SABBATH MORNING, 


Hlow still the morning of the hallow’d day! 

Mute is the voice of rural labour, hush’d 

The ploughboy’s whistle and the milkmaid’s song, 

The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 

Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 

That yester-morn bloom’d waving in the breeze: 

Sounds the most faint attract the ear,—the hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant bleating midway up the hill. 

Calmness sits throned on yon unmoving cloud. 

To him who wanders o’er the upland leas, 

The blackbird’s note comes mellower from the dale; 

And gweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 

Warbles his heaven-tuned song; the lulling brook 

Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen; 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 

O’ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, | 
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The voice of psalms,—the simple song of praise. 
With dovelike wings, Peace o’er yon village broods; 
The dizzying mill-wheel rests; the anvil’s din 

Hath ceased: all, all around is quietness. 

Less fearful on this day, the limping hare 

Stops, and looks back, and stops, and looks on man, 
Her deadliest foe; the toil-worn horse, set free, 
Unheedful of the pasture, roams at large; 

And, as his stiff unwieldy bulk he rolls, 

His iron-arm’d hoofs gleam in the morning ray. 


LITTLE CHILDREN BROUGHT TO JESUS. 


Surrer that little children come to me, 

Forbid them not.” Embolden’d by His words, 

The mothers onward press; but finding vain 

Th’ attempt to reach the Lord, they trust their babes 
To strangers’ hands; the innocents alarm’d, 

Amid the throng of faces all unknown, 

Shrink, trembling,—till their wand’ring eyes discern 
The countenance of Jesus beaming love 

And pity; eager then they stretch their arms, 

And, cowving, lay their heads upon His breast. 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD, 
Born, 1766; Diep, 1823. 


SOLITUDE. 


We coms silence! welcome peace! 

O most welcome, holy shade! 
Thus I prove, as years increase, 

My heart and soul for quiet made, 
Thus I fix my firm belief, 

While rapture’s gushing tears. descend, 
That every flower and every leaf 

Is moral truth’s unerring friend. 
I would not, for a world of gold, 

That Nature’s lovely face should tire; 
Fountain of blessings yet untold; 

Pure source of intellectual fire! 
Fancy’s fair buds, the germs of song, 

Unquicken’d ’midst the world’s rude strife, 
Shall sweet retirement render strong, 

And morning silence bring to life. 
Then tell me not that I shall grow 
Forlorn, that field and woods will cloy; 


SACRED. 


From Nature and her changes flow 
An everlasting tide of joy. 

I grant that summer heats will burn. 
That keen will come the trosty night; 

But both shall please; and each in turn 
Yield Reason’s most supreme delight. 


Build me a shrine, and I could kneel 
To rural gods, or prostrate fall; 
Did I not see, did I not feel, 
That one Great Spirit governs all. 
9 Heaven permit, that I may lie 
Where o’er my corpse green branches wave: 
And those who from life’s tumults fly, 
With kindred feelings press my grave. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Diep, 1850. 


THE LABOURER’S NOON-DAY HYMN, 


Up to the throne of God is borne 
The voice of praise at early morn; 
And He accepts the punctual hymn, 
Sung as the light of day grows dim. 


Nor will He turn His ear aside 
From holy offerings at noon-tide 
Then, here reposing, let us raise 
A song of gratitude and praise. 


What though our burden be not light, 
We need not toil from morn to night; 
The respite of the mid-day hour 
Is in the thankful creature’s power. 


Blest are the moments, doubly blest, 
That, drawn from this our hour of rest, 
Are with a ready heart bestow d 
Upon the service of our God! 


Why should we crave a hallowed spot? 
An altar is in each man’s cot, 
A church in every grove that spreads 
Its living roof above our heads. 


Look up to heaven! th’ industrious sun 
Already half his race hath run: 
He cannot halt nor go astray, 
But our immortal spirits may, 
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Lord ! since his rising in the east, 
If we have falter’d or transgress’d, 
Guide from Thy love’s abundant source 
What yet remains of this day’s course. 
Help with Thy grace through life’s short day, 
Our upward and our downward way ; 
And glorify for us the west, 
When we shall sink to final rest. 


JEHOVAH THE PROVIDER. 


AvrHor of being! life-sustaining King! 
Lo! Want’s dependent eye from Thee implores 
The seasons, which provide nutritious stores ; 
Give to her prayers the renovating spring, 
And summer-heats all perfecting that bring 
The fruits which autumn from a thousand stores 
Selecteth provident! when Earth adores 
Her God, and all her vales exulting sing. 
Without Thy blessing, the submissive steer 
Bends to the ploughman’s galling yoke in vain; 
Without Thy blessing on the varied year, 
Can the swarth reaper grasp the golden grain? 
Without Thy blessing, all is black and drear; 
With it, the joys of Eden bloom again. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1832. 


HYMN OF THE HEBREW MAID. 


Wuen Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her father’s God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame. 
By day, along th’ astonish’d lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow; 
By night, Arabia’s crimson’d sands 
Retarn’d the fiery column’s glow. 
There rose the choral hymn of praise, 
And trump and timbrel answer'd keen; 
And Zion’s daughters pour’d their lays, 
With priest’s and warrior’s voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze, 
Forsaken Israel wanders lone; 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 
And Thou hast left them to their own 
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SACRED, 


But present still, though now unseen! 
When brightly shines the prosp’rous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be Thou, long suff’ring, slow to wrath, 
A burning and a shining light! 
Our harps we left by Babel’s streams, 
The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn; 
No censer round our altar beams, 
And mute are timbrel, harp, and horn; 
But Thou hast said,—“ The blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams I will not prize; 
A contrite heart, an humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice,” 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1854. 


THE VISIBLE CREATION. 
j 


Tue God of nature and of grace 
Tn all His works appears; 
His goodness through the earth we trace, 
His grandeur in the spheres. 
Behold this fair and fertile globe, 
By Him in wisdom plann’d; 
"Twas He who girded, like a robe, 
The ocean round the land. 
Lift to the firmament your eye 
Thither His path pursue; : 
His glory, boundless as the sky, t 
| O’erwhelms the wond’ring view. 
He bows the heayens—the mountains stand 
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A highway for their God; 
He walks amidst the desert land, | 
’Tis Eden where He trod! f 
| The forests in His strength rejoice; 
x Hark! on the evening breeze, 
As once of old, the Lord God’s voice, 
Is heard among the trees. 


Here on the hills He feeds His herds. 
His flocks on yonder plains; 

His praise is warbled by the birds; 
Ob could we catch their strains! 
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Mount with the lark and bear our song 
Up to the gates of light; 

Or, with the nightingale prolong 
Our numbers through the night! 


In every stream His bounty flows, 
Diffusing joy and wealth; 

In every breeze His spirit blows 
The breath of life and health. 


His blessings fall in plenteous showers 
Upon the lap of earth, 

That teems with foliage, fruit, and flowers, 
And rings with infant mirth. 

If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 

How beautiful beyond compare 
Will paradise be found! 


WHAT IS PRAYER? 


PRAYER is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Utter’d or unexpress’d; 

The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast, 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear; 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try; 

Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air; 

His watchword at the gates of death— 
He enters heaven by prayer. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways; 

While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And ery, “Behold, he prays!” 

The saints in prayer appear as one, 
In word, and deed, and mind; 

While with the Father and the Son, 
Sweet fellowship they find. 

Nor prayer is made on earth alone: 
The Holy Spirit pleads ; 

And Jesus on the eternal throne 

For mourners intercedes. 


SACRED. 


O Thou! by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way; 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trod: 
Lord, teach us how to pray. 


As fail the waters from the deep, 
As summer brooks run dry, 

Man lieth down in dreamless sleep, 
His life is vanity. 

Man lieth down, no more to wake, 
Till yonder arching sphere 

Shall with a roll of thunder break, 
And nature disappear. 


Oh! hide me till Thy wrath be past, 
Thou, who canst slay or save! 

Hide me where hope may anchor fast, 
In my Redeemer’s grave! 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Born, 1772; Diep, 1834. 


HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE IN THE VALE OF CHAMOUNL 


Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, O sovran Blane! 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly; but thou, most awful Form! 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently! Around thee and above, 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass: methinks thou piercest it, 
As with a wedge! But when I look again, 
Tt is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity! 
O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer, 
I worshipp’d the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not we are list’ning to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy, 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused 
Into the mighty vision passing—there, 
As in her natural form swell’d vast to Heayen! 
Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 
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Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn! 
Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale! 
Oh, struggling with the darkness all the night 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 
Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink: 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn, 
Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald! wake, oh wake, and utter praise! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth? 
Who fill’d thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams? 
And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad! 
Who call’d you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns eall’d you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
For ever shatter’d, and the same for ever? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam? 
And who commanded (and the silence came), 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest? 
Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
‘Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopp’d at once amid their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen, full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who with living flowers, 
Of loveliest hue, spread garlands at your feet! 
God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God! 
God! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God! 
Ye living flowers that skirt th’ eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise! 
Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene, 
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{nto the depth of clouds that veil thy breast— 
Thou too, again, stupendous Mountain! thou, 
That, as I raise my head, awhile bow’d low 

In adoration, upward from thy base 

Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with teara, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 

To rise before me,—rise, oh, ever rise, 

Rise like a cloud of incense, from the earth! 
Thou kingly spirit, throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising gun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God! 


CHILD'S EVENING PRAYER. 


Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say! 
O God, preserve my mother dear 

In health and strength for many a year, 
And oh, preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him revrence due; 
And may I my best thoughts employ 
To be my parents’ hope and joy! 

My sisters and my brothers both 

From evil guard, and save from sloth, 
And may we always love each other, 
Our friends, our father, and our mother! 
And still, O Lord, to me impart 

A contrite, pure, and grateful heart, 
That after my last sleep I may 

Awake to Thy eternal day. Amen. 


{ JAMES HOGG. 
Born, 1782; Diep, 1835, 


A CHILD’S HYMN FOR THE CLOSE OF THE WREK. 


Berore Thy footstool, God of truth, 
A humble child bows down, 

To thank Thee for the joys of youth, 
And errors all to own. 
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I know Thou art the fountain-head 
Whence all my blessings flow; 
But all Thy glory and Thy good, 
I dare not seek to know; 
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Whether Thy way is on the wind, 
The pathway of the storm ; 

Or on the waste of waters wide, 
Which rolling waves deform ; 


But this I know, by flood or wild, 
Thou seest me night and day, 

And grievest o’er the wayward child 
That goes from Thee astray. 


Through all this week Thy kindly sway, 
Has round me been for good— 

At task or play, by night or day, 
Tn wilderness or wood. 


And when I lay me down to sleep, 
Thy guardian shield be spread ; 

And angel of Thy presence keep 
A watch around my bed. 


O teach me to adore Thy name, 
For all Thy love to me; 

Thy guardian goodness to proclaim, 
Thy truth and verity ! 


And through the darkness of the night, 
Watch o’er my thoughts that stray, 
And lift mine eyes upon the light 
Of a new Sabbath-day. 


And in a holy frame employ 
Thy day, due praise to give, 

To Him who wept that I might joy, 
And died, that I might live: 


Who rose again and went above, 
That sinful ones like me, 

Might glory in redeeming love, 
To all eternity. 


For all Thy blessings shower’d around 
My kindred and my race, 

I bless Thee, Lord, but most of all, 
For riches of Thy grace. 


For peace of mind, and health of frame, 
And joys—a mighty store, 

Accept my thanks, and to Thy name 
Be glory evermore ! 


SACRED. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Born, 1774; Drep, 1843, 


THE DEAD FRIEND. 


Nor to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 

Descend to contemplate 

The form that once was dear ! 

The Spirit is not there 

Which kindled that dead eye, 

Which throbb’d in that cold heart, 

Which in that motionless hand 

Hath met thy friendly grasp ; 

The Spirit is not there! 

It is but lifeless, perishable flesh 

That moulders in the grave; 

Earth, air, and water’s ministering particles 

Now to the elements 

Resolved, their uses done! 

Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 

Follow thy friend beloved— 

The Spirit is not there! 

Often together have we talk’d of death— 

How sweet it were to see 

All dovbtful things made clear; 

How sweet it were with powers 

Such as the Cherubim, 

To view the depth of Heaven ! 

O !—thou hast first 
Begun the travel of Eternity— 

I gaze amid the stars, 

And think that thou art there, 
Unfetter’d as the thought that follows thee 
And we have often said how sweet it were, 
With unseen ministry of angel power, 

To watch the friends we loved— 

We did not err; 
Sure I have felt thy presence! thou hast given 

A birth to holy thought, 

Hast kept me from the world unstain’d and pure~ 
We did not err; 
Our best affections here, 
They are not like the toys of infaney— 

The Soul outgrows them not. 

We do not cast them off: 

Oh, if it could be so, 

It were indeed a dreadful thing to die: 
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Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 
Follow thy friend beloved ! 

But in the lonely hour, 
But in the evening walk, 

Think that he companies thy solitude; 
Think that he holds with thee 
Mysterious intercourse ; 

And though remembrance wake a tear, 
There will be joy in grief. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL 
Born, 1777; Diep, 1844. 


ADDRESS TO SCEPTICS. 


Ang these the pompous tidings ye proclaim, 
Lights of the world, and demi-gods of fame? 

Is this your triumph—this your proud applause, 
Children of Truth, and champions of her cause ? 
For this hath Science search’d, on weary wing, 
By shore and sea—each mute and living thing ! 
Launch’d with Iberia’s pilot from the steep, 

To worlds unknown, and isles beyond the deep? 
Or round the cope her living chariot driven 
And wheel’d in triumph through the signs of heaven { 
Oh! star-eyed Science, hast thou wander’d there, 
To waft us home the message of despair ! 

Then bind the palm, thy sage’s brow to suit, 

Of blasted leaf and death-distilling fruit! 

Ah me! the laurell’d wreath that murder rears, 
Blood-nursed, and water’d by the widow's tears, 
Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread, 

As waves the night-shade round the sceptic head. 
What is the bigot’s torch, the tyrant’s chain ? 

I smile on death, if heavenward hope remain ! 
But, if the warring winds of nature’s strife 

Be all the faithless charter of my life, 

If chance awaked, inexorable power, 

This frail and feverish being of an hour; 
Doom’d o’er the world’s precarious scene to sweep, 
Swift as the tempest travels on the deep, 

To know delight but by her parting smile, 

And toil, and wish, and weep a little while; 
Then melt, ye elements, that form’d in vain 
This troubled pulse, and visionary brain! 

Fade, ye wild-flowers, memorials of my doom; 
And sing, ye stars, that light me to the tomb! 


SACRED. 


Truth, ever lovely—since the world began, 
The foe of tyrants, and the friend of man,— 
How can thy words from balmy slumber start 
Reposing virtue pillow’d on the heart! 

Yet if thy voice the note of thunder roll’d, 
And that were true which nature never told, 
Let Wisdom smile not on her conquer d field ; 
No rapture dawns, no treagure is revealed ! 
Oh! let her read, nor loudly, nor elate, 

The doom that bars us from a better fate; 
But, sad as angels for the good man’s sin, 
Weep to record, and blush to give it in! 


THOMAS MOORE 
Born, 1780; Diep, 1852. 


GOD, THE ONLY COMFORTER. 


O Txov! who dry’st the mourner’s tear, 
How dark this world would be, 

If, when deceived and wounded here, 
We could not fly to Thee! 


The friends, who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes, are flown; 

And he who has but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone. 


But Thou wilt heal that broken heart, 
Which, like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of woe. 


When joy ne longer soothes or cheers, 
And even the hope that threw 

A moment’s sparkle o’er our tears, 
Ig dimm’d and vanish’d to! 


Oh! who would bear life’s stormy doom, 
Did not thy Wing of Love 

Come, brightly wafting through the gloom, 
Our Peace branch from above? 


Then sorrow, touch’d by Thee, grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray ; 

As darkness shews us worlds of light 
We never saw by day. 
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THE DOVE. 


Tux bird let loose in eastern skies, 
When hast’ning fondly home, 

Ne’er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies 
Where idle warblers roam. 


But high she shoots through air and light, 
Above all low delay, 

Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 
Nor shadow dims her way. 


So grant me, God, from every care, 
And stain of passion free, 

Aloft, through virtue’s purer air, 
To hold my course to Thee! 


No sin to cloud, no lure to stay 
My soul, as home she springs; 

Thy sunshine on her joyful way 
Thy freedom on her wings! 


JERUSALEM. 


Fatten is thy throne, O Israel! 
Silence is o’er thy plains; 
Thy dwellings all lie desolate, 
Thy children weep in chains. 
Where are the dews that fed thee 
On Etham’s barren shore? 
That fire from Heaven which led thee 
Now lights thy path no more. 


Lord! Thou didst love Jerusalem— 
Once she was all Thine own: 
Her love Thy fairest heritage, 
Her power Thy glory’s throne. 
Till evil came, and blighted 
Thy long-loved olive-tree; 
And Salem’s shrines were lighted 
For other gods than Thee. 


Then sank the star of Solyma, 
Then pass’d her glory’s day, 
Like heath that, in the wilderness, 
The wild wind whirls away. 
Silent and waste her bowers, 
Where once the mighty trod, 
And sunk those guilty towers, 
Where Baal reign’d as God. 


SACRED. 


“ Go,” said the Lord, “ye Conquerors} 
Steep in her blood your swords, 

And raze to earth her battlements, 
For they are not the Lord’s. 

Till Zion’s mournful daughter 
O’er kindred bones shall tread, 

And Hinnom’s vale of slaughter 
Shall hide but half her dead.” 

But soon shall other pictured scenes 
In brighter vision rise, 

When Zion’s sun shall sevenfold shine 
On all her mourners’ eyes: 

And on her mountains beauteous stand 
The messengers of peace; 

“Salvation by the Lord’s right hand,” 

They shout and never cease. 


HEAVEN, 


Tus world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given : 
The smiles of Joy, the tears of Woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
There’s nothing true but Heaven ! 
And false the light on Glory’s plume, 
As fading hues of even; 
And Love, and Hope, and Beauty’s bloom, 
Are blossoms gather’d for the tomb— 
There’s nothing bright but Heaven} 
Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we’re driven; 
And Fancy’s flash, and Reason’s ray, 
Serve but to light the troubled way— 
There’s nothing calm but Heaven! 


JHE TURF SHALL BE MY FRAGRANT SHRINE. 


Tne turf shall be my fragrant shrine; 

My temple, Lord! that arch of Thine; 

My censer’s breath the mountain airs, 

And gilent thoughts my only prayers. 

My choir shall be the moonlight waves, 
When murm’ring homeward to their caves, 
Or, when the stillness of the sea, 

Evn more than music, breathes of Thee. 
T’ll seek, by day, some glade unknown, 
All light and silence, like Thy throne; 
And the pale stars shall be, at night, 

The only eyes that watch my rite, 
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Thy heaven, on which ’tis bliss to look, 
Shall be my pure and shining book, 
Where I shall read, in words of flame, 
The glories of Thy wondrous name. 


I’ll read Thy anger in the rack 

That clouds awhile the day-beam’s track ; 
Thy mercy in the azure hue 

Of sunny brightness, breaking through ! 


'There’s nothing bright, above, below, 

From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 
But in its light my soul can see 

Some feature of thy Deity! 


There’s nothing dark, below, above, 
But in its gloom I trace Thy love, 
And meekly wait that moment, when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again! 


THE GLORY OF GOD IN CREATION. 
Psatm Ixxiv. 16, 17. 


THovu art, O God! the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from Thee. 
Where’er we turn Thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are Thine. 


When day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven— 
Those hues, that make the sun’s decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lord! are Thine. 


When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 


Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 


Is sparkling with unnumber’d eyes— 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 
So grand, so countless, Lord! are Thine. 


When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh; 
And eyery flower the summer wreathes, 
Is born beneath that kindling eye. 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 
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REGINALD HEBER. 
Born, 1783; Drxp, 1826, 


HYMN ON THE CREATION. 


Ox! blest were the accents of early creation, 

When the words of Jehovah came down from above, 
dn the clods of the earth to infuse animation, 

And wake their cold atoms to life and to love. 


And mighty the tones which the firmament rended, 

When on the wheels of the thunder, and wings of the wind, 
By lightning and hail, and thick darkness attended, 

He uttered on Sinai His laws to mankind. 


And sweet was the voice of the First-born of Heaven, 
Though poor His apparel, though earthly His form; 
Who said to the mourner, “ Thy sins are forgiven,” 
Be whole” to the sick, and “ Be still” to the storm. 


O Judge of the world! when arrayed in Thy glory, 
Thy summons again shall be heard from on high, 

When Nature stands trembling and naked before Thee, 
And waits on Thy sentence to live or to die. 


When the heavens shall fly fast at the sound of Thy thunder, 
And the gun in thy lightnings grow languid and pale, 
And the sea yield her dead, and the tomb cleave asunder, 
fn the hour of Thy terrors let mercy prevail. 


HYMN TO THE SEASONS. 


Wuen Spring unlocks the flowers, to paint the laughing soil; 
When Summer’s balmy showers refresh the mower's toil ; 
When Winter binds in frosty chains the fallow and the flood, 
In God the earth rejoiceth still, and owns its Maker good. 


The birds that wake the morning, and those that love the shade; 
The winds that sweep the mountain, or lull the drowsy glade; 
The sun that from his amber bower rejoiceth on his way, 

The moon, and stars, their Maker’s name in silent pomp display. 


Shall man, the Lord of Nature, expectant of the sky— 

Shall man alone unthankful, his little praise deny? 

No—let the year forsake his course, the seasons cease to be, 
Thee, Master, must we always love; and, Saviour, honour Thee. 


The flowers of spring may wither—the hope of summer fade— 
The autumn droop in winter—the birds forsake the shade— 
The wind be lulled—the sun and moon forget their old decree— 
But we in nature’s latest hour, O Lord! will cling to Thee, 
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HEAVEN TRANSCENDENTLY GLORIOUS. 


I praisED the earth in beauty seen, 
With garlands gay of various green ; 
I praised the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield; 
And earth and ocean seem’d to say, 
“ Our beauties are but for a day.” 

I praised the sun, whose chariot roll’d 
On wheels of amber and of gold; 
{ praised the moon, whose softer eye 
Gleam’d sweetly through the summer-sky; 
And moon and sun in answer said, 
“ Our days of light are numbered.” 

O God, O good beyond compare! 
Tf thus Thy meaner works are fair— 
If thus Thy bounties gild the span 
Of ruin’d earth and sinful man— 
How glorious must the mansion be 
Where Thy redeem’d shall dwell with Thee! 


FUNERAL HYMN, 


Txov art gone to the grave !—but we will not deplore thee, 
*nough sorrows and darkness encompass the tomb; 

The Saviour has pass’d through its portal before thee, 

And the lamp of His love is thy guide through the gloom. 
Thou art gone to the grave !—we no longer behold thee, 
Nor tread the rough paths of the world by thy side; 

But the wide arms of Mercy are spread to enfold thee, 
And sinners may hope since the Sinless hath died. 

Thou art gone to the grave !—and, its mansion forsaking, 
Perchance thy weak spirit in doubt linger’d long; 

But the sunshine of Heaven beam’d bright on thy waking, 
And the sound which thou heard’st was the seraphim song. 
Thou art gone to the grave !—but ’twere vain to deplore th se. 
When God was thy Ransom, thy Guardian, and Guide; 

He gave thee, He took thee, and He will restore thee, 

And death hath no sting since the Saviour hath died, 


HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
Born, 1785; Drep, 1806. 


A HYMN FOR FAMILY WORSHIP, 


O Lorp! another day is flown, 
And we, a lonely band, 
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Are met once more before 'Thy throne, 
To bless Thy fostering hand. 


And wilt Thou bend a list/ning ear 
To praises low as ours? 

Thou wilt! for Thou dost love to hear 
The song which meekness pours. 


And, Jesus, Thou thy smiles wilt deign, 
As we before Thee pray, 

For Thou didst bless the infant train, 
And we are less than they. 


Oh, let Thy grace perform its part, 
And let contention cease; 

And shed abroad in every heart 
Thine everlasting peace! 


Thus chasten’d, cleansed, entirely thine, 
A flock by Jesus led; 

The Sun of holiness shall shine 
In glory on our head. 


And Thou wilt turn our wand’ring feet, 
And Thou wilt bless our way! 

Till worlds shall fade, and faith shall greet 

The dawn of lasting day. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PROGRESS. 


THROUGH sorrow’s night and danger’s path, 
Amid the deep’ning gloom, 

We, soldiers of an injured King, 
Are marching to the tomb. 


There, when the turmoil is no more, 
And all our powers decay, 

Our cold remains in solitude 
Shall sleep the years away. 


Our labours done, securely laid 
In this our last retreat, 

Unheeded, o’er our silent dust 
The storms of life shall beat. 


Yet not thus lifeless, thus inane, 
The vital spark shall lie, 

For o’er life’s wreck that spark shall ria 
To see its kindred sky. 


These ashes too, this little dust, 
Our Father’s care shall keep, 
Till the last angel rise, and break 
The long and dreary sleep. 
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Then love’s soft dew o’er ev'ry eye 
Shall shed its mildest rays, 

And the long silent dust shall burst 
With shouts of endless praise. 


LORD BYRON. 
Born, 1788; Diep, 1824. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB’S HOST AT JERUSALEM. 


“The Lord sent an angel, which cut off all the mighty men of valour, and the leaders 


and captains in the camp of the king of Assyria: so he returned with shame of face to 
his own land.’’—2 CHRONICLES xxxii. 21. 


Tam Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the skeen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 
Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green, 
That host, with their banners, at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest, when autumn hath blown, 
That host, on the morrow, lay wither’d and strown. 
For, the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he pass’d; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still: 
And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride: 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
The tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 


HENRY HART MILMAN. 
Born, 1791. 


THE BURIAL ANTHEM. 


Brorusr, thou art gone before us, 
And thy saintly soul is flown 


SACRED, 


Where tears are wiped from eyery eye, 
And sorrow is unknown. 


Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


The toilsome way thou’st travell’d o'er, 
And borne the heavy load; 

But Christ hath taught thy languid feet 
To reach His blest abode; 

Thou’rt sleeping now, like Lazarus 
Upon his Father’s breast, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


Sin can never taint thee now, 
Nor doubt thy faith assail ; 

Nor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ, 
And the Holy Spirit fail; 

Aad there thou’rt sure to meet the good, 
Whom on earth thou lovedst best, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


“arth tc earth” and “dust to dust,” 
The sutemn priest hath said ; 

So we lay the turf above thee now, 
And we seal thy narrow bed: 

But thy spirit, brother, soars away 
Among the faithful blest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 


From the burthen of the flesh, 
And from care and fear released, 
And the weary ure at rest. | 


JOHN CLARE. 
Born, 1793; Diep, 1850. 


WHAT IS LIFE. 


Anp what is life?— An hour-glass on the run, 
A mist retreating from the morning sun, 
A busy, bustling, stillrepeated dream,— 
Its length ?—A minute’s pause, a moment's thought, 
And happiness?—A bubble on the stream, 
That, in the act of seizing, shrinks to nought. 
What is vain hope?—The puffing gale of morn, 
That robs each flow’ret of its gem,—and dies; 
A cobweb, hiding disappointment’s thorn, 
Which stings more keenly through the thin disguise. 
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And thou, O trouble ?—Nothing can suppose 
(And sure the power of wisdom only knows) 
What need requireth thee: 
So free and lib’ral as thy bounty flows, 
Some necessary cause must surely be. 
But disappointments, pains, and every woe, 
Devoted wretches feel, 
The universal plague of life below, 
Are myst’ries still neath Fate’s unbroken seal. 


And what is death ?—Is still the cause unfound ? 
That dark, mysterious name, of horrid sound?— 
A long and lingering sleep, the weary crave. 

And peace ?— Where can its happiness abound? 
Nowhere at all, save heaven and the grave. 
Then what is life?—When stripp’d of its disguise 
A thing to be desired it cannot be; 
Since everything that meets our foolish eyes 
Gives proof sufficient of its vanity. 
*Tis but a trial all must undergo; 
To teach unthankful mortals how to prize 
That happiness vain man’s denied to know, 
Until he’s call’d to claim it in the skies, 


BERNARD BARTON. 
Born, 1784; Diep, 1849. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


“-¥n the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up: in the evening it ig cu low. 
aad withereth.’’—PsaLm xe, 6. 


I watr’D the fields at morning’s prime, 
The grass was ripe for mowing; 

The skylark sang his matin chime, 
And all was brightly glowing. 

“ And thus,” I cried, “the ardent boy, 
His pulse with rapture beating, 

Deems life’s inheritance is joy— 
The future proudly greeting.” 

I wander’d forth at noon :—Alas! 
On earth’s maternal bosom 

The scythe had left the with’ring grass, 
And stretch’d the fading blossom. 

And thus, I thought with many a sigh, 
The hopes we fondly cherish, 

Like flowers which blossom but to die, 
Seem only born to perish, 
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Once more, at eve, abroad I stray’d, 
Through lonely hay-fields musing, 

While every breeze that round me play’d 
Rich fragrance was diffusing. 

The perfumed air, the hush of eve, 
To purer hopes appealing, 

O’er thoughts perchance too prone to grieve, 
Scatter’d the balm of healing. 

For thus “ the actions of the just,” 
When mem’ry hath enshrined them, 

E’en from the dark and silent dust 
Their odour leave behind them. 


WILLIAM DRENNAN. 


CHARITY TO MAN. 


Ou, sweeter than the sweetest flower, 
At ev’ning’s dewy close, 

The will, united with the power 
To succour human woes! 

And softer than the softest strain 
Of music to the ear, 

The placid joy we give and gain, 
By gratitude sincere. 

The husbandman goes forth a-field, 
What hopes his heart expand! 

What calm delight his labours yield! 
A harvest—from his hand! 

A hand that providently throws, 
Nor dissipates in vain: 

How neat his field! how clean it grows! 
What produce from each grain! 

The nobler husbandry of mind, 
And culture of the heart,— 

Shall this, with men, less favour find, 
Less genuine joy impart? 

Oh, no—your goodness strikes a root 
That dies not, nor decays; 

And future life shall yield the fruit, 
Which blossoms now in praise. 

The youthful hopes that now expand 
Their green and tender leaves, 

Shall spread a plenty o’er the land, 
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Thus, a small bounty, well bestow’d, 
May perfect Heaven’s high plan; 

First daughter to the love of God 
Is charity to man. 


FELICIA HEMANS. 
Bory, 1793; Dim, 1835. 


A DOMESTIC SCENE. 


Twas early day—and sunlight stream’d 
Soft through a quiet room, 
That hush’d, but not forsaken, seem’d— 
Still, but with nought but gloom ; 
For there, secure in happy age, 
Whose hope is from above, 
A father communed with the page 
Of Heaven’s recorded love. 


Pure fell the beam, and meekly bright 
On his gray holy hair, 

And touch’d the book with tenderest light 
As if its shrine were there; 

But oh! that patriarch’s aspect shone 
With something lovelier far— 

A radiance all the spirits own, 
Caught not from sun or star. 


Some word of life e’en then had met 
His calm benignant eye; 
Some ancient promise breathing yet 
Of immortality; 
Some heart’s deep language where the glo 
Of quenchless faith survives; 
For every feature said “I know 
That my Redeemer lives.” 


And silent stood his children by, 
Hushing their very breath 

Before the solemn sanctity 
Of thoughts o’ersweeping death; 

Silent—yet did not each young breast, 
With love and rev’rence melt ? 

Oh! blest be those fair girls—and bles¢ 
That home where God is felt 
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SACRED, 


THE HOME OF THE SPIRIT. 


ANSWER me, burning stars of night, 
Where is the spirit gone, 

That past the reach of human sight, 
As a swift breeze hath flown ? 

And the stars answer’d me: “ We roll 
Jn light and power on high; 

But of the never-dying soul 
Ask that which cannot die.” 


O many-toned and chainless wind, 
Thou art a wanderer free; 

Tell me if thou its place canst find, 
Far over mount and sea? 

And the wind murmur’d in reply: 
“The blue deep I have cross’d, 
And met its barks and billows high, 

But not what thou hast lost.” 


Ye clouds that gorgeously repose 
Around the setting sun, 
Answer—Have ye a home for those 
Whose earthly race is run? 
The bright clouds answer’'d: “ We depart, 
We vanish from the sky; 
Ask what is deathless in thy heart 
For that which cannot die.” 


Speak, then, thou voice of God within, 
Thou of the deep low tone; 

Answer me, through life’s restless din— 
Where is the spirit flown? 

And the voice answer’d: “ Be thou still; 
Enough to know is given; 

Clouds, winds, and stars ¢hevr part fulfil; 
Thine is to trust in Heaven.” 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER, 


CuILD, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye, 
Ever following silently; 

Father, by the breeze of eve, 
Call’d thy harvest-work to leave— 
Pray : ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart, and bend the knee! 


Traveller, in the stranger’s land, 
Far from thine own household band ; 
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Mourner, haunted by the tone 

Of a voice from this world gone; 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell; 
Sailor, on the dark’ning sea— 
Lift the heart, and bend the knee! 
Warrior, that from battle won, 
Breathest now at set of sun; 
Woman, o’er the lowly slain, 
Weeping on his burial plain: 

Ye that triumph, ye that sigh, 
Kindred by one holy tie, 

Heaven’s first star alike ye see— 
Lift the heart, and bend the knee} 


HERBERT KNOWLES, 
Born, 1798; Diep, 1817. 


THE THREE TABERNACLES, 
LINES WRITTEN IN THE CHURCHYARD OF RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE. 
MertHtInks it is good to be here; 
Tf thou wilt, let us build,—but for whom? 
Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 
But the shadows of eve that encompass the gloom, 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 
Shall we build to Ambition? Ah! no: 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away ; 
For see, they would pin him below 
To a small harrow cave; and, begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 
To Beauty? Ah! no: she forgets 
The charms that she wielded before; 
Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which, but yesterday, fools could adore, 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore, 
Shall we build to the purple of pride, 
The trappings which dizen the proud ? 
Alas! they are all laid aside; 
And here’s neither dress nor adornment allow’d, 
But the long winding-sheet, and the fringe of the shroud. 
To riches? Alas! ’tis in vain: 
Who hid, in their turns have been hid; 
The treasures are squander’d again; 
And here, in the grave are all metals forbid, 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin-lid. 
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To the pleasures which mirth can afford, 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer? 

Ah! here is a plentiful board; 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 


Shall we build to affection and love? 
Ah! no: they have wither’d and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above— 
Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 


Unto sorrow? The dead cannot grieve; 
Nor a sob nor a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which compassion itself could relieve : 
Ah! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, or fear; 
Peace, peace, is the watchword, the only one here. 


Unto death, to whom monarchs must bow? 
Ah! no: for his empire is known, 

And here there are trophies enow; 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 


The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise; 
The second to Faith, which insures it fulfill’d; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 
Who bequeath’d us them both when He rose to the skies. 


HENRY NEELE 
Born, 1798; Diep, 1828. 


HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 


L 
O Txov! who sitt’st enthroned on high, 
Ancient of days! Eternal King! 
May childhood and mortality 
Hope Thou wilt listen whilst they sing! 


We raise our songs, but oh! to Thee 
What praise can mortal tongue impart; 
Till Thou hast tuned to harmony 
That jarring instrument, the heart? 


Then, infant warblings in Thine ear, 
As sweet as angel-notes shall roll ; 

For Thou wilt bend from heaven to hear 
The still, soft music of the soul. 
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Oh! teach us some celestial song, 
Some note of high and holy joy; 
And that shall dwell upon the tongue, 

And that shall all our souls employ. 


Then, Time shall hear, while time is ours, 
The song of praise we pour to Thee; 

And Heaven shall lend us nobler powers 
To sound it through eternity! 


i 


O Trou! who makest the sun to rise, 
Beam on my soul, illume mine eyes, 

And guide me through this world of care; 
The wandering atom Thou canst see, 
The falling sparrow’s mark’d by Thee, 
Then, turning mercy’s ear to me, 

Listen! listen ! 
Listen to an infant’s prayer! 


O Thou! whose blood was spilt to save 
Man’s nature from a second grave; 

To share in whose redeeming care, 
Want’s lowliest child is not too mean, 
Guilt’s darkest victim too unclean, 

Oh! Thou wilt deign from heaven to lean, 
And listen! listen ! 
Listen to an infant’s prayer ! 


O Thou! who wilt from monarchs part, 
To dwell within the contrite heart, 

And build Thyself a temple there ; 
O’er all my dull affections move, 
Fill all my soul with heav’nly love, 
And, kindly stooping from above, 

Listen ! listen ! 
Listen to an infant’s prayer ! 


LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 
Born, 1802; Drup, 1888, 


THE ORPHAN. 


Atons, alone !—no other face 
Wears kindred smile, or kindred line; 
And yet they say my mother’s eyes, 
They, say my father’s brow, is mine; 
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And either had rejoiced to see 
The other’s likeness in my face, 

But now it is a stranger’s eye, 

That finds some long forgotten traces. 


I heard them name my father’s death, 
His home and tomb alike the wave; 
And I was early taught to weep, 
Beside my youthful mother’s grave. 
I wish I could recall one look,— 
But only one familiar tone; 
If I had aught of memory, i 
I should not feel so all alone. K 


My heart is gone beyond the grava, 
’ In search of love I eannot find, 

Till I could fancy soothing words 
Are whisper’d by the ev ning wind: 

I gaze upon the watching stars, 
So clear, so beautiful above, 

Till I could dream they look on me 
With something of an answering love. 


My mother! does thy gentle eye 

Look from those distant stars on met 
Or does the wind at ev’ning bear 

A message to thy child from thee ? 
Dost thou pine for me, as I pine 

Again a parent’s love to share? 
I often kneel beside thy grave, 

And pray to be a sleeper there. 


The vesper bell !—’tis eventide, 
I will not weep, but I will pray: 
God of the fatherless, ’tis Thou 
Alone canst be the orphan’s stay ! 
Earth’s meanest flower, heaven’s mightiest star, 
Are equal to their Maker’s love. 
And I can gay, “ Thy will be done,” 
With eyes that fix their hopes above. 


THE PILGRIM, 


Varn folly of another age, 
This wandering over earth, 

To find the peace by some dark sin 
Banish’d our household hearth. 


On Lebanon the dark green pines 
Wave over sacred ground, 

And Carmel’s consecrated rose 
Springs from a hallow’d mound 
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Glorious the truth they testify, 
And blessed is their name; 
But even in such a sacred spot, 
Are sin and woe the same. 


O pilgrim ! vain each toilsome step, 
Vain every weary day; 

There is no charm in soil or shrine, 
To wash thy guilt away. 


Return, with prayer and tear, return 
T'o those who weep at home ; 

To dry their tears will more ayail, 
Than o’er a world to roam. 


‘here’s hope for one who leaves with shame, 
The guilt that lured before; 

Remember, He who said, “ Repent,” 
Said also, “Sin no more.” 


Return, and in thy daily round 
Of duty and of love, 

Thou best wilt find that patient faith 
Which lifts the soul above. 


In ev ry“innocent prayer, each child 
Lisps at his father’s knee :— 

[f thine has been to teach that prayer, 
There will be hope for thee. 


There is a small white church, that stands 
Beside thy father’s grave, 

There kneel and pour those earnest prayers, 
That sanctify and save. 


Around thee draw thine own home-ties, 
And, with a chasten’d mind, 

In meek well- -doing seek that peace, 
No wandering will find. 


In charity and penitence, 
Thy sin will be forgiven :-— 
Pilgrim, the heart is the true shrine, 
Whence prayers ascend to Heaven. 


GERALD GRIFFIN. 
Bory, 1803; Diep, 1840, 


DEVOTION.—A VISION. 


Maurnoveut I roved on shining walks, 
“Mid odorous groves and wreathed bowers, 


LLL LAER OLE 
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Where, trembling on their tender stalks, 
Fresh op’ning bloom’d the early flowers; 
Thick hung the fruit on ev ry bough, 
In ripe profusion clust’ring mellow, 
While o’er the peak’d horizon’s brow, 
The evening ray fell slant and yellow. 


Slow pacing through the fragrant shade, 
With calm majestic mien advancing, 
O’erawed I saw a queenly maid, 
With piercing eyes divinely glancing; 
Deep wonder chain’d my rev rent tongue, 
My frame was bent with greeting lowly, 
While silence o’er the garden hung, 
As if the ground she trod was holy. 


“ And who art thou,” with eager tone, 

I cried aloud, “ whose presence thrilling, 
Though lately seen, and yet unknown, 

Can reach the inmost springs of feeling ? 
And oh! what sweet secluded scene, 

Here shines in rural beauty splendid ; 
Where summer bloom and vernal green 

With ripe autumnal wealth are blended | ” 


With smiles that broke as sunshine bright, 
Their lustre to my sovl imparting, 
And tones that sent a pure delight, 
Delicious through my bosom darting: 
“Devotion is my name,” she said, 
“ And thine are those delicious bowers, 
From purest fountains ever fed, 
And bright with undecaying flowers. 


“Tn this sweet haunt, thy blissful life 
Shall glide, like meadow streamlet flowing, 
Unreach’d by sounds of demon strife, 
Unknown to passion and unknowing; 
For thee the fragrant airs shall rise, 
For thee shall bloom those op’ning roses; 
Till far beyond yon trembling skies, 
Thy heart in endless peace reposes. 


“Yes—thine shall be this calm retreat, 
Of summer bloom and peaceful beauty ; 
If thou observe with prudence meet, 
And watchful care, one easy duty: 
’Tis but to tend yon golden lamp, 
With faithful hand and spirit heeding, 
From wasting airs and vapours damp, 
Its pointed flame attentive feeding. 


| 
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“ While heay’nward thus attending bright, 
In holy lustre still increasing ; 
Thou keep’st that pure unearthly light, 
With vestal heed and care unceasing ; 
Sweet peace of heart shall haunt thy bower, 
And safety watch unceasing near thee; 
And, happy, in thy parting hour, 
Celestial truth shall stoop to cheer thee. 


“ But if the faithless thirst of change, 
Or slow consuming sloth should move thee, 
Then dread those countless foes that range, 
Terrific in the air above thee. 
They cannot pierce this radiant sphere, 
While faithful hands that flame shall cherish, 
But woe to thee, if slumb’ring here, 
Thou leave its saving light to perish.” 


Upward I look’d with shudd’ring awe, 

And in the growing gloom that bound us, 
Full many a dismal shape I saw, 

Slow winging in the air around us: 
Grim-visaged Death, and fierce Despair, 

Hard Unbelief, with aspect sneering ; 
And Ruin, with affrighted stare, 

Disastrous through the mist appearing, 


Heart-stricken at the direful sight, 
Awhile I stood appall’d in spirit, 
But cheer’d by that celestial light, 
TI took my lonely station near it: 
Dissolving in the fragrant air, 
No more I saw that form before me, 
But by the sweetness breathing there, 
I felt her influence still was o’er me, 


Awhile I kept, with watchful heed, 
My task of duty and of pleasure ; 
Exact, at noon and eve, to feed 
That holy flame with ample measure; 
Those smiling walks, and various flowers, 
Hach day I hail’d with bosom fonder, 
Nor e’er beyond those happy bowers, 
Indulged the idle thought to wander, 
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JOHN KEBLE. 
Bory, 1800, 


MORNING HYMN. 


Hoss of the rich unfolding morn, 
That, ere the glorious sun be born, 

By some soft touch invisible 

Around his path are taught to swell ;— 


Thou rustling breeze, so fresh and yay, 
That dancest forth at op’ning day, 

And brushing by, with joyous wing, 
Wakenest each little leaf to sing ;— 

Ye fragrant clouds of dewy steam, 

By which deep grove and tangled stream 
Pay, for short rains in season given, 
Their tribute to the genial heaven, 


Why waste your treasures of delight 
Upon our thankless, joyless sight; 
Who day by day to sin awake, 

Seldom of heaven and you partake? 
Oh! timely happy, timely wise, 
Hearts that with rising morn arise; 
Eyes that the beam celestial view, 
Which evermore makes all things new. 


New every morning is the love 

Our wakening and uprising prove; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Restored to life, and power, and thought. 
New mercies, each returning day, 

Hover around us while we pray ; 

' New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven 
If on our daily course our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 

God will provide for sacrifice. 

Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 

As more of heaven in each we see : 

Some soft’ning gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 


As for some dear familiar strain 
Untired we ask, and ask again, 
Ever, in its melodious store, 
Finding a spell unheard before; 
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Such is the bliss of souls serene, 

When they have sworn, and steadfast mean, 
Counting the cost, in all t espy 

Their God, in all themselves deny. 


Oh, could we learn that sacrifice, 

What lights would all around us rise’ 
How would our hearts with wisdom talk, 
Along life’s dullest, dreariest walk ! 

We need not bid, for cloister’d cell, 

Our neighbour and our work farewell ; 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high, 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 

To bring us, daily, nearer God. 


Seek we no more; content with these, 

Let present rapture, comfort, ease, 

As Heaven shall bid them, come and go:— 
The secret this of rest below. 


Only, O Lord, in Thy dear love, 
Fit us for perfect rest above. 
And help us, this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray. 


EVENING HYMN. 


‘Ts gone, that bright and orbed blaze, 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze. 

Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint pulse of quiv’ring light. 
In darkness and in weariness, 

The traveller on his way must press: 
No gleam to watch on tree or tower, 
Whistling away the lonesome hour. 
Sun of my soul! Thou Saviour dear, 

It is not night if Thou be near: 

Oh, may no earth-born cloud arise, 

To hide Thee from Thy servant's eyes. 
When round Thy wondrous works below, 
My searching rapture’s glance I throw, 
Tracing out wisdom, power, and love 
In earth or sky, in stream or grove;— 
Or by the light Thy words disclose 
Watch Time’s full river as-it flows, 
Scanning Thy gracious providence, 
Were not too deep for mortal sense:— 


SACRED. 


When with dear friends sweet talk I hola, 
And all the flowers of life unfold :— 

Let not my heart within me burn, 
Except in all I Thee discern. 


When the soft dews of kindly sleep, 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 

Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour’s breast. 


Abide with me from morn till eve, 

For without Thee I cannot live: 

Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die. 

If some poor wandering child of Thine 
Have spurned, to-day, the voice Divine; 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin, 
Let him no more lie down in sin. 
Watch by the sick; enrich the poor 
With blessings from Thy boundless store: 
Be every mourner’s sleep to-night 

Like infant's slumbers, pure and light. 


Come near, and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take; 
Till in the ocean of Thy love 

We lose ourselves in heaven above. 


REFLECTIONS ON FLOWERS. 
Consider the lilies of the field how they grow.’’—Matrnew vi. 28 
SWEET nurslings of the vernal skies, 
Bathed in soft airs, and fed with dew, 
What more than magic in you lies 
To fill the heart’s fond view? 
In childhood’s sports companions gay, 
In sorrow, on life’s downward way, 
How soothing! in our last decay, 
Memorials prompt and true. 
Relies ye are of Eden’s bowers, 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fair, 
As when ye crown’d the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there. 
Fall’n all beside—the world of life, 
How is it stain’d with fear and strife! 
In reagon’s world what storms are rife, 
What passions rage and glare! 
But cheerful and unchanged the while 
Your first and perfect form ye show, 
The same that won Eve’s matron smile 
In the world’s opening glow, 
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The stars of heaven a course are taught 
Too high above our human thought;— 
Ye may be found if ye are sought, 
And as we gaze we know. 
Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 
Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow, 
And guilty man, where’er he roams, 
Your innocent mirth may borrow. 
The birds of air before us fleet, 
They cannot brook our shame to meet— 
But we may taste your solace sweet, 
And come again to-morrow. 
Ye fearless in your nests abide— 
Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise, 
Your silent lessons, undescried 
By all but lowly eyes; 
For ye could draw th’ admiring gaze 
Of Him who worlds and hearts surveys: 
Your order wild, your fragrant maze, 
He taught us how to prize. 
Ye felt your Maker’s smile that hour, 
As when He paused and own’d you good; 
His blessing on earth’s primal bower, 
Ye felt it all renew'd. 
What care ye now, if winter’s storm 
Sweep ruthless o’er each silken form? 
Christ’s blessing at your heart is warm, 
Ye fear no vexing mood. 
Alas! of thousand bosoms kind, 
That daily court you and caress, 
How few the happy secret find 
Of your calm loveliness ! 
“Live for to-day! to-morrow’s light 
To-morrow’s cares shall bring to sight. 
Go, sleep like closing flowers at night, 
And Heaven thy morn will bless.” 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DHITY. 


Lorp of all being! where can fancy fly, 

To what far realms, unmeasured by Thine eye? 

Where can we hide beneath Thy blazing sun, 

Where dwell’st Thou not, the boundless, viewless, Ones 
Shall guilt couch down within the cayern’s gloom, 

And quiv’ring, groaning, meditate her doom} 
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Or scale the mountains, where the whirlwind: rest, 
And in the night-blast cool her fiery breast ? 

Within the cavern-gloom Thine eye can see, 

The sky-clad mountains lift their heads to Thee! 
Thy Spirit rides upon the thunder-storms, 
Dark’ning the skies into terrific forms! 

Beams in the light’ning, rocks upon the seas, 

Roars in the blast, and whispers in the breeze; 

In calm and storm, in heaven and earth Thou art, 
Trace but Thy works—they bring Thee to the heart! 

The fulness of Thy presence who can see, 

Man cannot live, great God! and look on Thee; 
Around Thy form eternal lightnings glow,— 
Thy voice appals the shudd’ring world below. 

Oh! Egypt felt Thee when, by signs unscared, 
To mock Thy might the rebel monarch dared ; 
Thou look’st—and ocean sever’d at the glance! 
Undaunted, still the charioteers advance; 

Thou look’st again—she clash’d her howling waver, 
And roar’d in stormy triumph o’er their graves! 

On Sinai’s mountain, when Thy glory came 

In rolls of thunder, and in clouds of flame; 
There, while volcanic smoke Thy throne o’ereast, 
And the mount shrunk beneath the trumpet blast, 
How did Thy presence smite all Israel’s eye! 
How dreadful were the gleams of Deity! 

There is a voiceless eloquence in earth, 

Telling of Him who gave her wonders birth; 

And long may I remain the adoring child 

Of nature’s majesty, sublime or wild; 

Hill, flood, and: forest, mountain, rock, and sea, 
All take their terrors and their charms from Theo; 
From Thee, whose hidden but supreme control, 
Moves through the world, a universal soul. 

But who could trace Thine unrestricted course, 
Though fancy follow’d with immortal force! 
There’s not a blossom fondled by the breeze, 
There’s not a fruit that beautifies the trees, 
There’s not a particle in sea or air, 

But nature owns Thy plastic influence there! 
With fearful gaze, still be it mine to see 
How all is fill’d and verified by Thee; 

Upon Thy mirror, earth’s majestic view, 

To paint Thy presence, and to feel it too, 
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GEORGE CROLY. 
Born, 1785. 


JACOB'S DREAM. 


THE gun was sinking on the mountain zone 
That guards thy vales of beauty, Palestine! 
And lovely from the desert rose the moon, 
Yet lingering on the horizon’s purple line, 
Like a pure spirit o’er its earthly shrine. 
Up Padan-aram’s height abrupt and bare 
A pilgrim toil’d, and oft on day’s decline 
Look’d pale, then paused for eve’s delicious air, 
The summit gain’d, he knelt, and breathed his evening prayer. 


He spread his cloak and slumber’d—darkness fell 
Upon the twilight hills; a sudden sound 
Of silver trumpets o’er him seem’d to swell; 
Clouds heavy with the tempest gather’d round; 
Yet was the whirlwind in its caverns bound; 
Still deeper roll’d the darkness from on high, 
Gigantic volume upon volume wound, 
Above, a pillar shooting to the sky, 

Below, a mighty sea, that spread incessantly. 


Voices are heard—a choir of golden strings, 

Low winds, whose breath is loaded with the rose; 

Then chariot-wheels—the nearer rush of wings; 

Pale lightning round the dark pavilion glows. 

It thunders—the resplendent gates unclose; 

Far as the eye can glance, on height o’er height, 

Rise fiery waving wings, and star-crown’d brows, 

Millions on millions, brighter and more bright, 
Till all is lost in one supreme, unmingled light. 


But, two beside the sleeping pilgrim stand, 
Like cherub-kings, with lifted, mighty plume, 
Fix’d, sun-bright eyes, and looks of high command: 
They tell the patriarch of his glorious doom; 
Father of countless myriads that shall come, 
Sweeping the land like billows of the sea, 
Bright as the stars of heaven from twilight’s gloom, 
Till He is given whom angels long to see, 

4nd Israel's splendid line is crown’d with Deity. 
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JOHN WILSON. 
Born, 1788; Drmp, 1854. k 
MAGDALENE'S HYMN. 
FROM ‘‘ THE CITY OF THE PLAGUE.” f 
Tux air of death breathes through our souls, 
The dead all round us lie; ; 
By day and night the death-bell tolls, 
And says, “ Prepare to die.” 
The face that in the morning sun 
We thought so wondrous fair, 
Hath faded, ere his course was run, 
Beneath its golden hair. 
I see the old man in his grave 
With thin locks silvery-gray ; 
I see the child’s bright tresses ware 
In the cold breath of the clay. 
The loving ones we loved the best, 
Like music all are gone! 
And the wan moonlight bathes in rest 
Their monumental stone. 
But not when the death-prayer is said, 
The life of life departs; 
The body in the grave is laid, 
Its beauty in our hearts, 
At holy midnight voices sweet 
Like fragrance fill the room, 
And happy ghosts with noiseless feet 
Come bright’ning from the tomb. 
We know who sends the visions bright, 
From whose dear side they came !— 
We veil our eyes before Thy light, 
We bless our Saviour’s name. 
This frame of dust, this feeble breath 
The plague may soon destroy ; 
We think on Thee, and feel in death 
A deep and awful joy. 
Dim is the light of vanish’d years 
In the glory yet to come; 
O idle grief! O foolish tears! 
When Jesus calls us home. 
Like children for some bauble fair 
That weep themselves to rest ; 
We part with life—awake! and there 
The jewel in our breast, 
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JOHN BOWRING. 
Born, 1792. 


GRATITUDE. 
SATURDAY EVENING. 
Tue week is past, the Sabbath dawn comes on; 
Rest—rest in peace—thy daily toil is done ; 


And, standing, as thou standest, on the brink 
Of a new scene of being, calmly think 

Of what is gone, is now, and soon shall be, 

As one that trembles in eternity. 

So sure as this now closing week is past, 

So sure advancing time will close my last; 

Sure as to-morrow, shall the awful light 

Of the eternal morning hail my sight. 

Spirit of God! on this week’s verge I stand, 
Tracing the guiding influence of Thy hand; 
That hand which leads me kindly, gently, still 
Up life’s dark, stony, rough, and tiresome hill: 
Thou, Thou in every storm hast shelter’d me, 
Beneath the wing of Thy benignity ;— 

A thousand graves Thy footsteps circumvent, 
And I exist, Thy mercy’s monument! 

A thousand writhe upon a bed of pain— 

I live—and pleasure flows through every vein; 
Want o’er a thousand wretches waves her wand— 
I, circied by ten thousand mercies, stand. 

How can I praise Thee, Father! how express 
My debt of reverence and thankfulness— 

A debt that no intelligence can count, 

Whose every moment swells its vast amount. 
For the week’s duties Thou hast given me strength, 
And brought me to its tranquil close at length; 
And here my grateful bosom fain would raise 
A fresh memorial to Thy glorious praise. 


WILLIAM KNOX. 
Born, 1789; Drep, 1825. ‘ 


THE ATHEIST. 
PSALM xiv. 1- 
Tr fooi hath said, “There is no God:” 
No God!—Who lights the morning sun, 
And gends him on his heavenly road, 
A far and brilliant course to run? 


SACRED. 


Who, when the radiant day is done, 
Hangs forth the moon’s nocturnal lamp, 
And bids the planets one by one, 
Steal o’er the night-vales, dark and damp? 


No God !—Who gives the evening dew, 
The fanning breeze, the fostering shower ? 
Who warms the spring-morn’s budding bough, 
And paints the summer’s noontide flower ? 
Who spreads in the autumnal bower, 
The fruit-tree’s mellow stores around; 
And sends the winter's icy power, 
T’ invigorate the exhausted ground ? 
No God !—Who makes the bird to wing 
Its flight-like arrow through the sky; 
And gives the deer its power to spring 
From rock to rock triumphantly? 
Who formed Behemoth, huge and high, 
That at a draught the river drains; 
And great Leviathan to lie, 
Like floating isle, on ocean plains? 
No God !—Who warms the heart to heave 
With thousand feelings soft and sweet, 
And prompts the aspiring soul to leave 
The earth we tread beneath our feet, 
And soar away on pinions fleet, 
Beyond the scene of mortal strife, 
With fair ethereal forms to meet, 
That tell us of an after life? 


No God!—Who fix’d the solid ground 
On pillars strong, that alter not? 
Who spread the curtain’d skies around 
Who doth the ocean bounds allot? 
Who all things to perfection brought 
On earth below, in heaven abroad ?— 
Go, ask the fool of impious thought, 
That dares to say—“ There is no God!” 


MARYANNE BROWN. 


PAST—PRESENT—FUTURE, 


Tur time when I play’d with the king-cup flowers, 
Those golden gifts of summer hours; 

The time when I danced o’er the purple heath, 
And scarcely felt the earth beneath, 

And, smiling, look’d to the sky above, 

That spread o’ex me in cloudless love; 
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When my step was as light as the roving wind, 
That kiss’d the flowers in my tresses twined ; 
When my eyes undimm’d by a dark tear shone,— 
That blessed time is gone—is gone! 
The time when I loved to sit at noon, 
And hearken to the wood-bird’s tune; 
When the flowers and leaves upon each tree, 
Were more than flowers and leaves to me; 
When my spirit in fancy floated along, 
And around my heart was a dream of song; 
The time when I lay by the river’s side, 
That had words for me in its murmuring tide; 
When my life, like the waves of the stream, went on, 
Bright, pure, and sparkling,—is gone, is gone | 
And the hours of darkness and days of gloom, 
That shadow and shut out joy, are come; 
And there’s a mist on the laughing sea, 
And the flowers and leaves are nought to me; 
And on my brow are furrows left, 
And my lip of ease and smile is reft; 
And the time of gray hairs and trembling limbs, 
And the time when sorrow the bright eye dims, 
And the time when death seems nought to fear, 
So sad is life—is here, is here! 
But the time when the quiet grave shall be 
A haven, a resting-place for me; 
When the strong ties of earth are wrench’d, 
And the burning fever of life is quench’d; 
When the spirit shall leave its mortal mould, 
And face to face its God behold; 
When around it joy and gladness shall flow 

rer than ever it felt below; 

men heaven shall be for ever its home,— 
Oh! this holiest time is still to come! 


WILLIAM HOWITT, 


Born, 1785. 


THE SABBATE. 


Wuar spell has o’er the populous city pass’d ? 
The wonted current of its life is stay’d; 
Its sports, its gainful schemes are earthward cast, 
As though their vileness were at once display’d ; 
The roar of trade has ceased, and on the air 
Come holy songs, and solemn sounds of prayer. 


Down from the mountain dwellings, whilst the dew 
Shines on the heath-bells, and the fern is bending 

In the fresh breeze, in festive garbs I view 
Childhood, and age, and buoyant youth descending, 
od 1 who hast piled Thy wonders round their home, 
’Tis in their love they to Thy temple come, 
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Far spreads the charm: from every hamlet spire, 

A note of rest, and heavenward thought is peal’d; 
By his calm hearth reclines the peasant sire; 

The toil-worn steed basks in the breezy field. 
Within, without, through farm and cottage blest, 
"Tis one bright day of gladness and of rest. 


Down from the mountain dwellings, whilst the dew 
Shines on the heath-bells, and the fern is bending 
In the fresh breeze, in festive garbs I view 
Childhood, and age, and buoyant youth descending. 
God! who hast piled Thy wonders round their home, 
"Tis in their love they to Thy temple come. 


A stately ship speeds o’er the mighty main— 
Oh, many a league from our own happy land— 
Yet from its heart ascends the choral strain, 
For there its little isolated band, 
Amid the ocean desert’s awful roar, 
Praise Him whose love links shore to distant shore. 


O’er palmy woods, where summer radiance falls, 
In the glad islands of the Indian main, 
What thronging crowds the missionary calls, 
To raise to Heaven the Christian’s glorious strain ; 
Lo! where, engirt by children of the sun, 
Stands the white man, and count his victories won. 


{n the fierce deserts of a distant zone, 
’Mid savage nations, terrible and stern, 
A lonely atom sever’d from his own, 
The traveller wends, death or renown to earn. 
Parch’d, fasting, wearied, verging to despair, 
He kneels, he prays—hope kindles in his prayer. 
O’er the wide world, blest day, thine influence flies— 
Rest o’er the sufferer spreads her balmy wings; 
Love wakes, joy dawns, praise fills the listening skies; 
The expanding heart from earth’s enchantment springs; 
Heaven, for one day, withdraws its ancient ban, 
Unbara its gates, and dwells once more with man. 


ROBERT NICOLL. 


DEATH.* 


Tar dew is on the summer's greenest grass, 
Through which the modest daisy blushing peeps; 


* This poem is supposed to have been the last, or among the last, of Nivvll’s 
compositions, 
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The gentle wind that like a ghost doth pass, 
A waving shadow on the corn-field keeps; 
But I, who love them all, shall never be 
Again among the woods, or on the moorland lea! 


The sun shines sweetly—sweeter may it shine !— 
Bless’d is the brightness of a summer day; 

It cheers lone hearts; and why should I repine, 
Although among green fields I cannot stray ? 
Woods! I have grown, since last I heard you wave, 
Familiar with death, and neighbour to the grave! 


These words have shaken mighty human souls— 
Like a sepulchre’s echo drear they sound— 
fen as the owl’s wild whoop at midnight rolls 
The ivied remnants of old ruins round. 
Yet wherefore tremble? Can the soul decay? 
Or that which thinks and feels in aught e’er fade away ? 


Are there not aspirations in each heart 

After a better, brighter world than this? 
Longings for beings nobler in each part— 

Things more exalted—steep’d in deeper bliss ? 
Who gave us these? What are they? Soul, in thee 
The bud is budding now for immortality ! 


Death comes to take me where I long to be; 
One pang, and bright blooms the immortal flower; 
Death comes to lead me from mortality, 
To lands which know not one unhappy hour; 
T have a hope, a faith—from sorrow here 
I’m led by death away—why should I start and fear? 


If I have loved the forest and the field, 
Can I not love them deeper, better there? 
ff all that power hath made to me doth yield 
Something of good and beauty—something fair— 
Freed from the grossness of mortality, 
May I not love them all, and better all enjoy? 


A change from woe to joy—from earth to heayen— 
Death gives me this; it leads me calmly where 
The souls that long ago from mine were riven 
May meet again! death answers many a prayer. 
Bright day, shine on! be glad: days brighter far 
Are stretched before my eyes than those of mortals are! 


SACRED, 


JANE TAYLOR 


Born, 1783; Diep, 1824. 


TEACHING FROM THE STARS. 


Srars, that on your wondrous way 
Travel through the evening sky, 
Is there nothing you can say 
To such a little child as 1? 
Tell me, for I long to know, 
Who has made you sparkle so? 


Yes, methinks I hear you say, 
“ Child of mortal race attend; 
While we run our wondrous way, 
Listen; we would be your friend; 
Teaching you that name Divine, 
By whose mighty word we shine. 


“ Child, as truly as we roll 

Through the dark and distant sky, 
You have an immortal soul, 

Born to live when we shall die. 
Suns and planets pass away: 
Spirits never can decay. 


«When some thousand years at most, 
All their little time have spent, 
One by one our sparkling host 
Shall forsake the firmament. 
We shall from our glory fall; 
You must live beyond us all. 


«Yes, and God, who bade us roll— 
God, who hung us in the sky, 

Stoops to watch an infant’s soul 
With a condescending eye; 

And esteems it dearer far— 
More in value than a star! 


“Oh, then, while your breath is given, 
Let it rise in fervent prayer, 

And beseech the God of heaven 
To receive your spirit there, 

Like a living star to blaze, 
Ever to your Saviour’s praise.” 
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CAROLINE SOUTHEY.* 

I WEEP, BUT NOT REBELLIOUS TEARS, 
J weep, but not rebellious tears; 

I mourn, but not in hopeless woe; 

| I droop, but not with doubtful fears ; 

For whom I’ve trusted Him I know. 
“Lord, I believe, assuage my grief, 

\ 
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And help—oh, help mine unbelief 


My days of youth and health are o’er, 
My early friends are dead and gone, 
And there are times it tries me sore 
{ To think I’m left on earth alone. 
But then faith whispers—‘‘ Tis not so ; 
He will not leave, nor let thee go.” 
Blind eyes—fond heart—poor soul that sought 
Enduring bliss in things of earth! 
Remembering but with transient thought, 
Thy heavenly home, thy second birth; 
Till God in mercy broke at last 
The bonds that held thee down so fast. 


As link by link was rent away, 
My heart wept blood, so sharp the pain, 
That temp’ral loss eternal gain; 
‘But I have lived to count this day 
}for all that once detain’d me here 
INow draws me to a holier sphere. 
A holier sphere, a happier place, 
Where I shall know as I am known, 
And see my Saviour face to face, 
And meet, rejoicing round His throns, 
The faithful few, made perfect there 
From earthly stain and mortal care. 


THE MARINER’S HYMN. 
Laonon thy bark, mariner! Christian, God speed thee! 
Let loose the rudder-bands! good angels lead thee! 
Set thy sails warily; tempests will come; 
Steer thy course steadily! Christian, steer home! 
Look to the weather-bow, breakers are round thee! 
Let fall the plummet now—shallows may ground thee. 
Reef in the fore-sail there! hold the helm fast! 
So—let the vessel ware! there swept the blast. 


* Widow of the late Robert Southey. 


—— 
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What of the night, watchman? What of the night? 
** Cloudy—all quiet—no land yet—all’s right.” 

Be wakeful, be vigilant !—danger may be 

At an hour when all seemeth securest to thee. 
How! gains the leak go fast? Clean out the hold— 
Hoist up thy merchandise—heave out thy gold! 
There—let the ingots go!—now the ship rights; 
Hurrah! the harbour’s near—lo, the red lights! 
Slacken not sail yet at inlet or island; 

Straight for the beacon steer—straight for the high land; 
Crowd all thy canvas on, cut through the foam— 
Christian! cagt anchor now—HZ#avVEN IS THY HOME. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 
Born, 1585; Diep, 1649. 


CHARITY, 


Comz, let us sound her praise abroad, 
Sweet Charity, the child of God! 
Hers, on whose kind maternal breast 
The shelter’d babes of misery rest; 


Who, when she sees the sufferer bleed,— 
Reckless of name, or sect, or creed,— 
Comes with prompt hand, and look benign, 
To bathe his wounds in oil and wine; 
Who in her robe the sinner hides, 

And soothes and pities, while she chides; 
Who lends an ear to every cry, 

And asks no plea—but misery. 

Her tender mercies freely fall, 

Like heaven’s refreshing dews on all; 
Encircling in their wide embrace 

Her friends—her foes—the human race. 
Nor bounded to the earth alone, 

Her love expands to worlds unknown; 
Wherever Faith’s rapt thought has soar’d, 
Or Hope her upward flight explored. 

Ere these received their name or birth, 
She dwelt in heaven, she smiled on earth: 
Of all celestial graces blest, 

The first—the last—the greatest—hest ! 
When Faith and Hope, from earth set free, 
Are lost in boundless ecstasy, 

Eternal daughter of the skies, 

She mounts to heayen—and never dies! 
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THOMAS RAFFLES, 
Born, 1788, 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 


Brest hour! when mortal man retires 
To hold communion with his God, 
To send to Heaven his warm desires, 
And listen to His sacred Word. 
Blest hour! when earthly cares resign 
Their empire o’er his anxious breast; 
While all around, the calm divine 
Proclaims the holy day of rest. 
Blest hour! when God himself draws nigh 
Well pleased His people’s voice to hear; 
To list the penitential sigh, 

And wipe away the mourner’s tear. 
Blest hour!—for then where He resorts, 
Foretastes of future bliss are given, 

And mortals find His earthly courts, 
The house of God, the gate of heaven. 
Hail! peaceful hour, supremely blest 
Amid the hours of earthly care! 
The hour that yields the spirit rest, 
That sacred hour—the hour of prayer. 
And when my hours of prayer are past, 
Oh! may I leave these Sabbath days, 
To find Eternity at last 
A never-ending hour of praise. 


JAMES CALLANAN. 


IF I LOSE THER, I’M LOST. 


Sane on, thou bright beacon, 
Unclouded and free, 

From thy high place of calmness 
O’er life’s troubled sea; 

Its morning of promise, 
Its smooth waves are gone, 

And the billows roar wildly ; 
Then, bright one, shine on. 

The wings of the tempest 

© May rush o’er the ray; 

But tranquil thou smilest, 

Undimm’d by its sway; 
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High, high o’er the worlds, 
Where the storms are unknown, 

Thou dwellest all beauteous, 
All glorious,—alone. 

From the deep womb of darkness 
The lightning-flash leaps, 

O’er the bark of my fortunes 
Each mad billow sweeps ; 

From the port of her safety, 
By warring-winds driven, 

And no light o’er her course 
But yon lone one of heaven. 

Yet fear not, thou frail one, 
The hour may be near, 

When our own sunny head-land 
Far off shall appear; 

When the voice of the storm 
Shall be silent and past, 

In some island of heaven 
We may anchor at last. 

But, bark of eternity, 
Where art thou now? 

The wild waters shriek 


O’er each plunge of thy prow; 
On the world’s dreary ocean 

Thus shatter’d and tost ;— 
Then, lone one, shine on, 

“Tf I lose Thee, I’m lost.” 


THOMAS DALE. 
Born, 1797. 


CONSOLATION. 


Tux loved, but not the lost, 
Oh no! they have not ceased to be, 
Nor live alone in memory; 
*Tis we, who still are toss’d 
O’er life’s wild sea, ’tis we who die; 
They only live, whose life is immortality. 


The loved but not the lost, 
Why should our ceaseless tears be shed 
O'er the cold turf that wraps the dead, 
As if their names were cross’d 
From out the book of life? Ah no! 
"Tis we who scarcely live, that linger still below. 
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The loved, but not the lost, 
In heaven’s own panoply array’d, 
They met the conflict undismay’d ; 
They counted well the cost 
Of battle—now their crown is won; 
Our sword is scarce unsheathed, our warfare just begun. 


Have they not pass’d away 
From all that dims the tearful eye; 
From all that wakes the ceaseless sigh ; 
From all the pangs that prey 
On the bereavéd heart, and most 
When conscience dares not say, the loved, but not the lost ? 


This is the woe of woes! 
The one o’ermastering agony ; 
T'o watch the sleep of those who die, 
And feel ’tis not repose: 
But they, who join the heavenly host, 
Why should we mourn for them, the loved, but not the lost * 


The spirit was but born, 
The soul unfetter’d, when they fled 
From earth, the living, not the dead, 
Then wherefore should we mourn ? 
Wz, the wave-driven, the tempest-toss’d, 
When shall we be with them, the loved, but not the lost? 


JEREMY BENTHAM. 
Born, 1749; Dixp, 1832. 


REFLECTIONS ON RETIRING TO REST. 


Ir is good, when we lay on the pillow our head, 

And the silence of night all around us is spread, 

To reflect on the deeds we have done through the day, 
Nor allow it to pass without profit away. 


A day—what a trifle !—and yet the amount 

Of the days we have pass’d form an awful account: 

And the time may arrive when the world we would give, 
Were it ours, might we have but another to live! 


In whose service have we through the day been employ'd, 
And what are the pleasures we mostly enjoy’d ? 

Our desires and our wishes, to what did they tend— 

To the world we are in, or the world without end? 


Hath the sense of His presence encompass’d us round, 
Without whom not a sparrow can fall to the ground? 
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Have our hearts turn’d to Him with devotion most true, 
Or been occupied only with things that we view ? 


Have we often reflected how soon we must go 

To the mansions of bliss, or the regions of woe? 
Haye we felt unto God a repentance sincere, 

And in faith to the Saviour of sinners drawn near? 


Let us then with ourselves solemn conference hold, 
Ere sleep’s silken fetters our senses enfold; 

And forgiveness implore for the sins of the day, 
Nor allow them to pass unrepented away, 


MRS DUNCAN. 


THE GREEN PASTURES.” 


I wa.r’D in a field of fresh clover this morn, 
Where lambs play’d so merrily under the trees, 

Or rubb’d their soft coats on a naked old thorn, 
Or nibbled the clover, or rested at ease. 


And under the hedge ran a clear water brook, 
To drink from, when thirsty or weary with play; 
And so gay did the daisies and buttercups look, 
That I thought little lambs must be hapry all day. 


And when I remember the beautiful psalm, 

That tells about Christ and His pastures so green; 
I know He is willing to make me His lamb, 

And happier far than the lambs I have seen. 


If I drink of the waters, so peaceful and still, 
That flow in His field, I for ever shall live; 
If I love Him and seek His commands to fulfil, 

A place in His sheepfold to me He will give. 


The lambs are at peace in the fields when they play, 
The long summer’s day in contentment they spend 
But happier I, if in God’s holy way 
I try to walk always with Christ for my Friend. 


THIS IS NOT YOUR REST. 


Is there not rest within our cottage dwelling? 
Is there not rest beneath its trellised shade ; 

Where viewless birds with wild glad notes are swelling 
The echoes by the murmuring river made, 


* This and some other pieces, equally simple and beautiful, are taken from 
4 delightful little work, entitled ‘School-room Lyrics,” published in 1846, by 
Darton aud Clark, of London. 
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That laves our garden-foot; still shedding round 
A dewy freshness through the calm profound ? 


Tg there not rest for one, whose best affection 
Is deeply shared by him on whom bestow; 
Whose smile has still the power to chase dejection 
From this our calm, our beautiful abode? 
In strife and turmoil lies the world around: 
But here, oh! surely here, may rest be found. 


How beautifully bright the sunbeam glancing, 
Casts rosy radiance through the apple bloom ; 

O’er the cool ripple on the waters dancing, 
Wak’ning each flow’ret to more rich perfume! 

How soft the green of yonder velvet plain— 

An Eden of repose from care and pain! 


All is at rest—save one dear tone of gladness, 

Which ever and anon breaks on mine ear; 
One—wanting which, my home would be all sadness— 
His blessed voice, which makes that home so dear! 
All else is hush’d, save the thanksgiving pour’d 

By grateful hearts to their all-gracious Lord. 


Yet even here a breath may blight the roses: 
Dark hours may visit e’en this cloudless scene; 

And all on which my glance in love reposes, 
May change, and pass as if it ne’er had been! 

A still small voice, that may not be represt, 

Whispers, “Oh! child of earth, not here thy rest. 

“Here all thy best beloved may fade before thee; 
Here sin and death may sully all thy bliss; 

Here bright hours fleet, which time may ne’er restore thee; 
Look up—there is a surer rest than this: 

Only here live, on heavenly love relying, 

And there thine earthly love shall live undying.” 


From the Christian Keepsake. 


MORITZ ARNDT, 
Born, 1769. 


IT AM THE WAY, AND THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFR 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
Anni life’s wild commotion, 
Where nought the heart can cheer, 
Who points beyond its ocean 
To heayen’s brighter sphere? 
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Our feeble footsteps guiding, 
When from the path we stray, 

Who leads to bliss abiding? 
Christ is our only Way. 


When doubts and fears distress us, 
And all around is gloom, 
And shame and fear oppress us, 
Who can our souls illume? 
Heaven’s rays are round us gleaming, 
And making all things bright, 
The sun of Truth is beaming, 
In glory on our sight. 


Who fills our heart with gladness 
That none can take away ? 
Who shews us ’midst our sadness, 
The distant realms of day? 
*Mid fears of death assailing, 
Who stills the heart’s wild strife? 
*Tis Christ! our Aid unfailing, 
The Way, the Truth, the Life. 


HYMN, 
FROM THE GERMAN, 


Go and dig a grave for me— 
All the ties of earth are riven! 
Spent with toil, I soon shall flee 
To the sweet repose of heaven ; 
Where the voices of the blest 
Summon me to perfect rest. 


Go, then, dig a grave for me, 

Now my earthly course is closing; 
Let my pilgrim’s staff still be 

Near me in the grave reposing; 
And then lay my weary head 
In that painless, dreamless bed. 


; 
Why should I make longer stay 
In this shadowy vale of sorrow? 
Things that are our boast to-day, 
Vanish from us on the morrow— 
Like the sand before the wind, i 
Leaving scarce a trace behind. 


Let me, then, in peace depart— 
Let me quit this world for ever! 
Earthly pleasures leave a smart— 
Time all earthly ties must sever— 
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And its charms are empty show, 
Vain deceit, which ends in woe. 


Then farewell, with all your light, 

Sun and stars, in splendour gleaming, 
I must journey from your sight, 

To where distant orbs are beaming ; 
Where your faint and feeble ray 
Merges in eternal day! 


You, who now in sorrow go, 
Farewell! all my heart holds dearest, 
Heavenly aid can soothe your woe, 
’Mid the griefs that press the nearest. 
Weep not for the semblance vain, 
Nought on earth can long remain. 


Weep not that the hour is near 
When I burst my earthly prison— 
That from error, shame, and fear, 
Doubt and gloom, I shall have risen: 
That from hence I take my flight 
To the land of endless light. 


Weep not! my Redeemer lives 
Far above this world of sadness; 
Faith still strength and comfort gives, 
Hope inspires my soul with gladness: 
And the voice of Love I hear— 
“Tremble not! thy home is near!” 


PAUL GERHARD. 
Born, 1606; Diep, 1676. 


HYMN. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
I stnq the praises of Thy name, 
O Lord, with voice and heart; 
Thy works on earth I will proclaim, 
And in Thy praise take part. 


Who is it that has raised on high 
The glorious vault of heaven ? 

Who, from the genial earth and sky 
Soft dew and rain hag given? 


Who warms us ’mid the wintry snows ! 
Who guards us from the wind ? 

Who helps us every fruit that grows 
In its due time to find ? 
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Who can the breath of life sustain ? 
And who, with mighty hand, 

Makes Peace to hold its blessed reign, 
Over our native land ? 

Lord, from Thy hand all blessings flow; 
All, all must come from Thee; 

Thou keepest us on earth below 
From harm and danger free. 

Thou know’st each secret doubt and fear 
Which prompts the Christian’s sigh ; 

And Thou wilt mark each silent tear, 
Though hid from human eye. 

The void of life Thou dost supply 
With thoughts and hopes of heaven; 

When Death shall close the mortal eye, 
New life by Thee is given. 

Why should we then, each night and day, 
Our faithless tears let fall? 

O cast thy load of care away 
On Him who cares for all. 

Leave all things to His blessed will, 
And let thy murmurs cease; 

So shalt thou tread—a pilgrim still— 
Thy way in perfect peace. 


CHRISTIAN AND FREDERICK STOLBERG. 


THANKSGIVING SONG. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


To God who life and spirit gave, 
Let all give praises due, 

And from the cradle to the grave 
Their thankful songs renew. 

For joy He gave our vital breath, 
And all we love below, 

With promises that, after death, 
More pleasures we shall know. 

Like happy children let us spend 
Our days in constant cheer :— 

For us our Father and our Friend 
Has spread an Eden here. 

His breath gives warmth to summer days; 
His billows cool the air; 

In heaven bears witness of His ways 


The rainbow bright and fair. m 
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And meadows, mountains, fields and woods 
Display His goodness round: 
And all the shores of mighty floods 
With His great name resound, 
To Him the nightingale, at dark, 
Sings gladly;—let us join, 
And raise, in concert with the lark, 
A melody divine. 


Our fields, of late, were hard and white— 
Earth’s breast there seem’d no glow in 
But God looks down in warmth and light- 
Ice melts and corn is growing: 
From hives the honey trickles out; 

Lambs leap by flowing rills; 
In all the vineyards round about, 
The grape with juices fills. 


From lab’ring brows down trickle drops 
In vineyard and in field; 

We toil, and trust that antumn’s crops 
Shall ample riches yield. 

Without a fear we strew the seed, 
And yield the birds their due; 

Help every soul that suffers need, 
And bid him gladden too. 


In love for us the Lord of all 
Has made the earth so fair; 
For us He decks the earthly ball 

With preeious fruits and rare. 
Therefore, let us be givers all, 
Diffuse as we receive; 
Be like the Lord, the Bountiful, 
And like our Father live. 


But he who but his harvest takes, 
And scorns the blooming hours, 

Forgets that God’s good sunshine wakes 
A thousand lovely flowers. 

The blue weeds scatter’d o’er the lea, 
God’s hand hath planted there; 

The reapers’ dance He loves to see, 
When joy dispels their care. 


And friendship from the Lord descends: 
He gives the glowing heart; 

Ue loves the sight when faithful friend, 
Their joys and sorrows part. 

He smiles when wedded love is blest, 
With true paternal bliss; 
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And when the infant at the breast 
Receives the mother’s kiss. 


With joy he sees our children fair 
Like flowers around us growing, 

The father’s brow released from care 
With secret bliss is glowing; 

Or when the youth, with studious lore, 
Enriches well his mind, 

Or the poet’s wings would upward soar, 
And leave the earth behind. 


As mothers shew their little ones 
The thousand blooms of spring, 
God shews us all His stars and suns 
In heaven’s expanded ring. 

We view the wonders of His hand 
From this low, earthly ball, 

And know that our dear Fatherland 
Lies far beyond them all. 


Care, on our life’s swift-flowing stream, 
Floats like a foamy wreath ; 

Our days are but a morning dream, 
A slumber short is death, 

We sink, contented, in the dust— 
The Lord will keep us all— 

We give the worms their due, and trust 
That God for us will call. 


Then let us all together raise, 
Long as we here remain, 

A song of praise, and children’s lays 
Shall mingle in the strain. 

And when to know our children pray 
The name of Him above, 

O clasp them to your hearts and say, 
Our Father’s name is Love ! 


THE DAYS OF CREATION. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER, 


Aut dead and silent was the earth, 
In deepest night it lay, 
The Eternal spoke Creation’s word 
And called to being, Day. 
Chor. It stream’d from on high, 
All redd’ning and bright, 
And angels’ songs weleomed 
The new-born light, 
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They left their deep repose, 
Wide overarching heaven’s blue vault 
The Firmament arose. 
Chor. Now sparkles above 
Heaven’s glorious blue, 
Tt sends to the earth 
The light and the dew. 


God spake: He bade the waves divide; 
The Earth uprears her head ; 
From hili, from rock, the gushing streams 
In bubbling torrents spread. 
Chor. The earth rested quiet, 
And, poised in the air, 
In heaven’s blue bosom 
Lay naked and bare. 


God spake: the hills and plains put on 
Their robe of freshest green; 
Dark forests in the valleys wave, 
And budding trees are seen. 
Chor. The word of His breath 
Clothes the forest with leaves, 
The high gift of beauty 
The spring-tide receives. 


God spake: and on the new-dress’d earth 
Soft smiled the glowing Sun, 
Then full of joy he sprung aloft, 
His heavenly course to run. 
Chor. Loud shouted the stars 
As they shone in the sky; 
The moon, with mild aspect, 
Ascended on high. 


God spake: the waters teem with life, 
The tenants of the floods; 
The many-colour’d winged birds 
Dart quickly through the woods. 
Chor. High rushes the eagle 
On fiery wings, 
Low hid in the valley 
The nightingale sings, 


God spake: the murmuring waters fled, 


God spake: the lion, steer, and horse, 
Spring from the moisten’d clay ; 

While round the breast of mother earth 
Bees hum, and lambkins play, 
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Chor. They give life to the mountain, 
They swarm on the plain, 
But their eyes fix’d on earth 
Must for ever remain. 
God spake: He look’d on earth and heaven 
With mild and gracious eye: 
{n His own image Man he made, 
And gave him dignity. 
Chor. He springs from the dust, 
The lord of the earth, 
The chorus of heaven 
Exult at his birth, 
And now Creation’s work was ended, 
Man raised his head, he spoke: 
The day of rest by God ordained, 
The Sabbath morning broke. 
Penny Magazine. 
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HEA VENWARD. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 

HEAVENWARD our path still goes, 

Sojourners on earth we wander, 
*Till we reach our blest repose 

In the Land of Promise yonder: 
flere we stay a pilgrim-band, 
There must be our fatherland! 
Heavenward, my soul, arise, 

For thou art a heavenly being; 
Thou shouldst seek no earthly prize 

When from this world thou art fleeing; 
Hearts with heavenly wisdom blest 
Can in heaven alone find rest. 
Heavenward! Death’s mighty hand 

Guides me there to joy and gladness ; 
There, within that blessed land, 

Victor over pain and sadness, 
Christ himself has gone before— 
Can J dread an unknown shore ? 
Heavenward! oh heavenward! 

There shall be my lot and treasure— 
Let me strive my heart to guard 

From each vain and worldly pleasure: 
Heavenward my thoughts must tend, 
Till in heaven my cares shall end. 
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BURIAL HYMN 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Tov true and faithful one, 
Farewell! in peace depart 
To Him who by His power alone 
Has quench’d Death’s fiery dart. 
To thy Redeemer’s arms, 
Open’d in love to thee, 
Go! safe removed from life’s alarms, 
God’s face thou soon shalt see. 


Softly thou’st sunk to sleep 
From trials rude and sore; 
Now the good Shepherd, with His sheep, 
Shall guard thee evermore. 
Thou who, in God’s OWN FIELD, 
In humble faith liest sown, 
Shalt one day rise to light reveal’d 
In glory not thine own. 


Thine earthly course is run— 
Thou art gone hence in joy; 
Thy long day’s work at length is done— 
Thy recompense is nigh. 
In tears we saw thee sow, 
But e’en while yet ’twas day, 
Thou reap’st that grace which now we know 
Has wiped them all away. 


No ear has ever heard, 
No human eye can see, 
The bliss thy Father has prepared 
In priceless store for thee; 
For truth, in sunlike blaze, 
Shall burst upon thy sight, 
And God shall lead thine eager gaze 
To worlds of endless light! 


THE ALPINE HORN. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


DxxeaM-PEOPLING shades the valleys fill, 
The peaceful shades of even; 

The mountain summits, sunlit still, 
Look proudly into heaven; 

On Echo’s thousand voices borne, 

Hark, herdsmen! to the Alpine horn! 
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Up the cliff and down the dell, 
Hear the holy summons swell, 
“Praise God, the Lord!” 


Ye rocks and everlasting mountains; 
Ye pure and ever-murmuring fountains; 
Ye roe-bucks starting with a bound, 
Then side-long gazing at the sound; 
Ye torrents! clap your hands, and sally 
With loud songs into the valley; 
Pines, that look down o’er the steep, 
Winds that wake, and winds that sleep; 
While the sunbeams wax more dim, 
Wed your voices to the hymn, 

“Praise God, the Lord!” 


Now solemn stillness reigns aronnd, 
A stillness spirits feel; 

With deep devotion bosoms bound, 
Th’ uncoyer’d herdsmen kneel! 
From lips that scarcely seem to part, 

Ascends the worship of the heart; 
From each cottage threshold there 
Rises the incense sweet of prayer 

To God, the Lord! 


“We bow the head—we bend the knee, 
Ruler of earth and heaven, to Tun! 
Still Thy guardian wing expand 
O’er our households,—o’er our land: 
God of truth and liberty! 
Keep our vales and mountains free; 
In this sweetest spot of earth, 
Peace be seated on each hearth; 
Thine we would be—Thine we aR—E— 
Keep us with a father’s care, 

O God, the Lord !” 


Oh! homesteads dear of pastoral joy, 
Thrice peaceful may your children lie, 
Till by Morn’s pearly feet are trod 
The everlasting hills of God; 
Till th’ eye of heaven looks bright on earth, 
And honey-bees raise hum of mirth, 
And streams bring music from their spring, 
And, touch’d with joy, each living thing 
Owns the dominion of the skies, 
And prayer and praise again arise— 

Till then, “Good night!” 


Penny Magazine 
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“BLESSED ARE THEY THAT HAVE NOT SEEN, AND 
YET HAVE BELIEVED.” 
JOHN xx. 29. 
FROw THE GERMAN, 

We saw Thee not, when Thou didst tread, 
O Saviour, this our sinful earth ; 
Nor heard Thy voice restore the dead, 
And waken them to second birth; 
Yet we believe that Thou didst come, 
And quit for us Thy glorious home. 


We were not with the faithful few, 

Who stood Thy bitter cross around; 

Nor heard Thy prayer for those who slew, 
Nor felt that earthquake rock the ground. 
We saw no spear-wound pierce hy side; 
But we believe that Thou hast died. 

No angel’s message met our ear, 

On that first glorious Easter-day ; 

«The Lord is risen. He is not here; 
“Come see the place where Jesus lay.” 
But we believe, that Thou didsé quell 
The banded powers of death and hell. 


We saw Thee not return on high; 

And now, our longing sight to bless, 

No ray of glory from the sky 

Shines down upon our wilderness; 

But we believe, that Thou art there, 

And seek Thee, Lord, in praise and prayer. 
Anonymens, 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS AT THE CONSECRATION 
OF PULASKI'S BANNER. 
AMERICAN POETRY, 
Wuen the dying flame of day 
Through the chancel shot its ray, 
Far the glimmering tapers shed 
Faint light on the cowled head, 
And the censer burning swung, 
Where before the altar hung 
That proud banner, which with prayer 
Had been consecrated there. 
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And the nuns’ sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim, mysterious aisle; 


Take thy banner !—may it wave 
= Proudly o’er the good and brave, 
When the battle’s distant wail 
Breaks the Sabbath of our vale,— 
When the clarion’s music thrills 
To the hearts of these lone hills,— 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks ! 


“Take thy banner !—and, beneath 
‘The war-cloud’s encircling wreath, 
Guard it—till our homes are free— 
Guard it—God will prosper thee! 

In the dark and trying hour, 

In the breaking forth of power, 

In the rush of steeds and men, 

His right hand will shield thee then. 


“Take thy banner !—But when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the vanquish’d warrior bow, 

Spare him! By our holy vow, 

‘Sy our prayers and many tears, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare him—he our love hath shared! 
Spare him—as thou would’st be spared! 


“Take thy banner!—and if e’er 

Thou should’st press the soldier's bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee!” 
And the warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud. 


FLOWERS. 
AMERICAN POETRY. 


Spaxn full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he call’d the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 


Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 
As astrologers and seers of eld; 

Yet not so wrapp’d about with awful mystery, 

Like the burning stars which they beheld. 
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Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of His love. 


Bright and glorious is that revelation 

Written all over this great world of ours, 
Making evident our own creation 

In these stars of earth—these golden flowers. 


And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 


Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining ; 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day; 

Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining, 
Buds that open only to decay ! 


Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gaily in the golden light; 

Large desires, with most uncertain issues, 
Tender wishes, blossoming at night! 


These in flowers and men are more than seeming; 
Workings are they of the self-same powers 
Which the Poet, in no idle dreaming, 
Seeth in himself, and in the flowers, 


Everywhere about us are they glowing, 
Some like stars, to tell us Spring is born; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden corn; 


Not alone in Spring’s armorial bearing, 
And in Summer's green-emblazon’d field, 

But in arms of brave old Autumn’s wearing, 
In the centre of his brazen shield ; 


Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 
On the mountain-top, and by the brink 

Of sequester’d pools in woodland valleys, 
Where the slaves of Nature stoop to drink; 


Not alone in her vast dome of glory, 
Not on graves of bird and beast alone, 
But on old cathedrals, high and hoary, 
On the tomb of heroes, carved in stone; 


In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 

In ancestral houses, whose crumbling towers, 
Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 

Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers; 
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In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to human things. 


And with child-like, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand, 
Emblems of our own great resurrection— 

Emblems of the bright and better land. 


WILLIAM O. PEABODY. 


HYMN OF NATUR 
AMERICAN POETRY, 


Gop of the earth’s extended plains! 
The dark green fields contented lie; 
The mountains rise like holy towers, 
Where man might commune with the sky; 
The tall cliff challenges the storm 
That lours upon the vale below, 
Where shaded fountains send their streams 
With joyous music in their flow. 


God of the dark and heavy deep! 
The waves lie sleeping on the sands, 
Till the fierce trumpet of the storm 
Hath summoned up their thundering bands: 
Then the white sails are dash’d like foam, 
Or hurry trembling o’er the seas, 
Till, calm’d by Thee, the sinking gale 
Serenely breathes, Depart in peace! 


God of the forest’s solemn shade! 
The grandeur of the lonely tree, 
That wrestles singly with the gale, 
Lifts up admiring eyes to Thee; 
But more majestic far they stand, 
When, side by side, their ranks they form 
To weave on high their plumes of green, 
And fight their battles with the storm, 


God of the light and viewless air! 
Where summer breezes sweetly flow, 
Or, gath’ring in their angry might, 
The fierce and wintry tempests blow; 
All—from the evening’s plaintive sigh, 
That hardly lifts the drooping flower, 
To the wild whirlwind’s midnight ery— 
Breathe forth the language of Thy power. 
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God of the fair and open sky! 
How gloriously above us springs 
The tented dome of heavenly blue, 
Suspended on the rainbow’s rings! 
Each brilliant star that sparkles through, 
Each gilded cloud that wanders free 
In evening’s purple radiance, gives 
The beauty of its praise to Thee. 


God of the rolling orbs above! 

Thy name is written clearly bright 
In the warm day’s unvarying blaze, 

Or evening’s golden shower of light. 
For every fire that fronts the sun, 

And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 

Were kindled at Thy burning throne. 


God of the world! the hour must come, 
And Nature’s self to dust return; 
Her crumbling altars must decay, 
Her incense fires shall cease to burn; 
But still her grand and lovely scenes 
Have made man’s warmest praises flow 
For hearts grow holier as they trace 
The beauty of the world below. 


THE AUTUMN EVENING. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 


Brxnorp the western evening light! 
It melts in deep’ning gloom ; 

So calmly Christians sink away, 
Descending to the tomb. 


The winds breathe low; the withering leaf 
Scarce whispers from the tree; 

So gently flows the parting breath, 
When good men cease to be. 


How beautiful on all the hills 
The crimson light is shed! 

"Tis like the place the Christian gives 
To mourners round his bed. 


How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is cast! 

"Tis like the place mem’ry left behind, 
When loved ones breathe their last. 
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And now, above the dews of night, 
The yellow star appears ; 

So faith springs in the heart of those 
Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 

But soon the morning’s happier light 
Its glory shall restore, 

And eyelids that are sealed in death 
Shall wake to close no more. 


LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. 
Born, 1808; Diep, 1825. 


FEATS OF DEATH. 
AMERIOAN POETRY. 


I HAVE pass’d o’er the earth in the darkness of night, 

1 have walk’d the wild winds in the morning’s broad light; 
I haye paused o’er the bower where the infant lay sleeping, 
And I’ve left the fond mother in sorrow and weeping. 

My pinion was spread, and the cold dew of night, 

Which withers and moulders the flowers in its light, 

Fell silently o’er the warm cheek in its glow, 

And I left it there blighted, and wasted, and low; 

I cull’d the fair bud, as it danced in its mirth, 

And I left it to moulder and fade on the earth. 

I paused o’er the valley, the glad sounds of joy 

Rose soft through the mist, and ascended on high; 

The fairest were there, and I paused in my flight, 

And the deep cry of wailing broke wildly that night. 

I stay not to gather the lone one to earth, 

I spare not the young in their gay dance of mirth, 

But I sweep them all on to their home in the graye, 

I stop not to pity—I stay not to save. 


JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 


TRUST IN GOD. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 
Txov art, O Lord, my only trust, 
When friends are mingled with the dust, 
And all my loves are gone. 
When earth has nothing to bestow, 
And every flower is dead below, 
I look to Thee alone. 


as 
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Thou wilt not leave, in doubt and fear,. 
The humble soul who loves to hear 

The lessons of Thy word. 
When foes around us thickly press, 
And all is danger and distress, 

There’s safety in the Lord. 


The bosom friend may sleep below 

The churchyard turf, and we may go 
To close a loved one’s eyes : 

They will not always slumber there; 

We sce a world more bright and fair, 
A home beyond the skies. 


And we may feel the bitter dart, 
Most keenly rankling in the heart, 
By some dark ingrate driven : 
In us revenge can neyer burn; 
We pity, pardon; then we turn, 
And rest our souls in heaven. 
*Tis Thou, O Lord, who shield’st my head, 
And draw’st Thy curtains round my bed; 
I sleep secure in Thee: 
And, O, may soon that time arrive, 
When we before Thy face shall live 
Through all eternity! 


VICTOR HUGO. 
Born, 1802. 


PRAYERS FOR ALL MEN, 
FROM THE FRENCH, 

: it 
My daughter, go and pray! See, night is come: 
One golden planet pierces through the gloom; 

‘Trembles the misty outline of the hill, 
Listen! the distant wheels in darkness glide— 
All else is hush’d; the tree by the roadside 

Shakes in the wind its dust-strewn branches still, 
Day is for evil, weariness, and pain, 


Let us to prayer! calm night is come again 3 
The wind among the ruin’d towers so bare 


Sighs mournfully ; the herds, the flocks, the streama, 
All suffer, all complain; worn nature seems 


Longing for peace, for slumber, and for prayer. 
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It is the hour when babes with angels speak, 
While we are rushing to our pleasures weak 

And sinful, all young children, with bent knees, 
Eyes raised to heaven, and small hands folded fair, 
Say at the self-same hour the self-same prayer 

On our behalf, to Him who all things sees. 


And then they sleep. Oh, peaceful cradle-sleer: ! 
Oh, childhood’s hallow’d prayer ! religion deep 
Of love, not fear, in happiness express’d ! 
So the young bird, when done its twilight lay 
Of praise, folds peacefully, at shut of day, 
Its head beneath its wing, and sinks to rest. 


TL 


Pray thou for ali whe living tread 
Upon this earth of graves; 

For all whose weary pathways lead 
Among the winds and waves; 
For him who madly takes delight 

In pomp of silken mantle bright, 
Or swiftness of a horse; 
For those who lab’ring, suffer still ; 
Coming or going—doing il]— 
Or on their heavenward course. 
Pray thou for him who nightly sins 
Until the day dawns bright— 
Who at eve’s hour of prayer begins 
His dance and banquet light ; 
Whose impious orgies wildly ring, 
Whilst pious hearts are offering 
Their prayers at twilight dim ; 
And who, those vespers all forgot, 
Pursues his sin, and thinketh not 
God also heareth him. 


Child! pray for all the poor beside; 
The pris’ner in his cell, 
And those who in the city wide 
With crime and mis’ry dwell; 
For the wise sage who thinks and dreains; 
For him who impiously blasphemes 
Religion’s holy law, 
Pray thou—for prayer is infinite— 
Thy faith may give the scorner light, 
Thy prayer forgiveness draw. 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE BEACON.* 
Tyan scene was more beautiful far, to my eye, 
Than if day in its pride had array’d it; 
"The land-breeze blew mild, and the azure-arch’d sky 
Look’d pure as the Spirit that made it. 
The murmur arose, as I silently gazed 
On the shadowy waves’ playful motion ; 
From the dim distant isle till the beacon-fire blazed, 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 
No longer the joy of the sailor boy’s breast 
Was heard in his wildly-breathed numbers; 
The sea-bird had flown to her wave-girded nest, 
“he fisherman sunk to his slumbers. 
I sigh’d as I look’d from the hill’s gentle slope; 
All hush’d was the billows’ commotion ; 
And I thought that the beacon look’d lovely as hope, 
That star ot life’s tremulous ocean. 
The time is long past, and the scene is afar, 
Yet, when my head rests on its pillow, 
Will memory sometimes rekindle the star 
That blazed on the breast of the billow. 
In life’s closing hour, when the trembling goul flies, 
And death stills the soul’s last emotion, 
O then may the seraph of mercy arise, 
Like a star on eternity’s ocean! 
Anonymous 


PRAYER. 


Go when the morning shineth, 
Go when the moon is bright, 

Go when the day declineth, 
Go in the hush of night. 

Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 

And in thy chamber kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 

Remember all who love thee, 
All who are loved by thee; 

Pray too for those who hate thee, 
Ifany such there be. 


* These beautiful verses w 
buted to the pen of Thomas 
real author is not known, 


ere published many years ago. they were attri- 
Moore, and several other eminent poets; but the 
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Then for thyself in meekness 
A blessing humbly claim, 

And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeemer’s name. 


Or if ’tis e’er denied thee 

In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o’er thee, 
_ When friends are round thy way; 
Even then the silent breathing 

Of thy spirit raised above, 
Will reach His throne of glory, 

Who is mercy, truth, and love! 


Oh, not a joy or blessing 
With this can we compare, 
The power that He hath given us 
To pour our souls in prayer! 
Whene’er thou pinest in sadness, 
Before His footstool fall, 
And remember, in thy gladness, 
His grace who gives thee all, 
Anonymous. 


THE EVENING HOUR.* 


Sweet evening hour! Sweet evening hour! 
That calms the air and shuts the flower, 
That brings the wild bee to its nest, 

The infant to its mother’s breast. 


Sweet hour! that bids the labourer cease, 
That gives the weary team release, 

And leads them home, and crowns them there 
With rest and shelter, food and care. 


O season of soft sounds and hues, 

Of twilight walks among the dews, 
Of feelings calm and converse sweet, 
And thoughts too shadowy to repeat! 


Yes, lovely hour! thou art the 4me 
When feelings flow and wishes climb, 
When timid souls begin to dare, 

And God receives and answers prayer. 


Then, trembling, through the dewy skies, 
Look out the stars, like thoughtful eyes 


* This and the five following pieces are selected from the ‘Gems of Saered 
Poetry ’—a work containing many of the finest effusions of the Sacrenl Muss. 
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Of angels, calm reclining there, 

And gazing on the world of care. 

Sweet hour! for heavenly musing made, 
When Isaac walk’d and Daniel prayd, 
When Abram’s offering God did own, 
And Jesus loved to be alone. 


THERE IS A TONGUE IN EVERY LEAF, 


THERE is a tongue in every leaf, 
A voice in every rill— 

A voice that speaketh everywhere, 

In flood and fire, through earth and air! 
A tongue that’s never still! 


"Tis the Great Spirit, wide diffused 

Through everything we see, 

That with our spirits communeth 

Of things mysterious—life and death, 
Time and eternity! 

I see Him in the blazing sun, 
And in the thunder-cloud; 

J hear Him in the mighty roar 

That rusheth through the forests hoar 
When winds are raging loud. 

I feel Him in the silent dews, 
By grateful earth betray’d; 

J feel Him in the gentle showers, 

The soft south wind, the breath of flowers, 

The sunshine and the shade. 

I see Him, hear Him, everywhere, 

In all things—darkness, light, 
Silence, and sound; but, most of all, 
Wheu slumber’s dusky curtains fall, 

LP the silent hour of night. 


THE BODY AND THE SOUL. 


Waar is this body? fragile, frail, 
As vegetation’s tenderest leaf;— 
Transient as April’s fitful gale, 
And as the flashing meteor brief. 
What is this soul? eternal mind, 
Unlimited as thought’s vast range, 
By grovelling matter unconfined; 
The same, while states and empires changa 
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When long this miserable frame 
Has vanish’d from life’s busy scene, 

This earth shall roll, that sun shall flame, 
As though this dust had never been. 


When suns have waned, and worlds sublime 
Their final revolutions told, 

This soul shall triumph over time, 
As though such orbs had never roll’d. 


| 


THE SAILORS EVENING PRAYER. 


Lone the sun hath gone to rest, 
Dimm’d is now the deep’ning west; 
And the sky hath lost the hue 
That the rich clouds o’er it threw. 
Lonely on the pale blue sky 
Gleam faint streaks of crimson dye, 
Gloriously the evening star. 
Looks upon us from afar; 
Aid us, o’er the changeful deep, 
God of power; 
Bless the sailor’s ocean sleep, 
At midnight’s hour. 
On the stilly twilight air 
We would breathe our solemn prayer,— 
“ Bless the dear ones of our home, 
Guide us through the wild waves’ foam, 
To the light of those dear eyes, 
Where our heart’s best treasure lies; 
To the love in one fond breast, 
That unchanging home of rest! 
Hear her, when at even-tide 
She kneels to pray, 
That God would bless, defend, and guide, 
Those far away!” 


Now the moon hath touch’d the sea, 
t 
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And the waves, all tremblingly, 

Throw towards heaven their silvery spray, 

Happy in the gladd’ning ray: 

Thus, Redeemer, let Thy love 

Shine upon us from above; 

Touch’d by Thee, our hearts will rise, 

Grateful towards the glowing skies; 

Guard us, shield us, mighty Lord, 
Thou dost not sleep ; 

Still the tempest with Thy word,— 
Rule the deep! 
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WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


Say, watchman, what of the night ? 
Do the dews of the morning fall? 
Have the orient skies a border of light 
Like the fringe of a funeral pall? 
“The night is fast waning on high, 
And goon shall the darkness flee, 
And the morn shall spread o’er the blushing sky, 
And bright shall its glories be.” 
But, watchman, what of the night, 
When sorrow and pain are mine, 
And the pleasures of life, so sweet and bright, 
No longer around me shine? 
«That night of sorrow thy soul 
May surely prepare to meet, 
But away shall the clouds of thy heaviness roll, 
And the morning of joy be sweet.” 
But, watchman, what of that night, 
When the arrow of death is sped, 
And the grave, which no glimmering star can light, 
Shall be my sleeping bed ? 
“That night is near,—and the cheerless tomb 
Shall keep thy body in store, 
Till the morn of eternity rise on the gloom, 
And night shall be no more!” 


AYMN FOR SATURDAY EVENING. 


ANOTHER week has pass’d away, 
Another Sabbath now draws near; 
Lord, with Thy blessing crown the day, 

Which all Thy children hold go dear! 
Deliver’d from its weekly load, 

How light the happy spirit springs, 
And soars to Thy divine abode, 

With peace and freedom on its wings! 
Now ’tis our privilege to find 

A short release from all our care; 
To leave the world’s pursuits behind, 

And breathe a more celestial air. 
O Lord, those earthly thoughts destroy, 

Which cling too fondly to our breast ; 
Through grace prepare us to enjoy 

The coming hours of hallow’d rest. 
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And when Thy word shall set us free 
From every burden that we bear, 

Oh! may we rise to rest with Thee, 
And hail a brighter Sabbath there. 


Omactie and Moral. 


HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY. 
Born, 1516; Drep, 1547. 


THE MEANS TO ATTAIN HAPPY LIFE. 


Manrttat, the things that do attain, 
The happy life, be these I find: 

The riches left, not got with pain; 
The fruitful ground, the quiet mind, 


The equal friend; no grudge, no strife; 
No charge of rule, nor governance; 

Without disease, the healthful life; 
The household of continuance: 


The mean diet, no delicate fare; 

True wisdom joined with simpleness ; 
The night dischargéd of all care; 

Where wine the wit may not oppress. 
he faithful wife, without debate ; 

Such sleeps as may beguile the night; 
Contented with thine own estate, 

Ne wish for death, ne fear his might. 


EDMUND SPENSER. 
Born, 1553; Drep, 1599. 


WISDOM, TRUE RICHES. 


Ty vain do men 
The heavens of their fortune’s fault accuse, 
Sith they know best what is the best for them ; 
For they to each such fortune do diffuse 
As they do know each can most aptly use. 
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For not that which men covet most is best, 
Nor that thing worst which men do most refuse ; 
But fittest is, that all contented rest 


With that they hold: each hath his fortune in his beast 


It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 
That maketh wretch* or happy, rich or poor; 
For some that hath abundance at his will, 
Hath not enough, but wants in greater store ; 
And other, that hath little, asks no more, 
But in that little is both rich and wise; 
For wisdom is most riches; fools therefore 
They are which fortune do by vows devise, 
Sith each unto himself his life may fortunize. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
Born, 1564; Din, 1616. 


DEATH. 


To be, or not to be, that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them ?—T'o die—to sleep— 
No more ;—and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to:—'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d: To die,—to sleep ;— 

To sleep! perchance to dream; ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shufiled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause:—there’s the respect, 

That makes calamity of so long life: 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of Time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death,— 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns,—puzzles the-will, 

And makes us rather bear the ills we have 
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Than fly to others that we know not of! 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 4 
And thus the native hue of resolution ' 
Is sicklied o’er with the pala cast of thought; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry 

And lose the name of action. 


FALLEN GREATNESS, 


‘Cromwett, I did not think to shed a tear 

{n all my miseries; but thou hast forced me 

Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. 

Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And,—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of,——say, I taught thee; 
Say, Wolsey,—that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour,— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it, 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin’d me: 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 

By that sin fell the angels; how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 

Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee: 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

‘Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

'To silence envious tongues. - Be just, and fear not: 
‘Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

‘Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell 
‘Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. Serve the king: 
-And,—Pr’ythee, lead me in: 

‘Phere, take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny; ‘tis the king’s: my robe, 

And my integrity to Heaven, is all 

{ dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

[ served my king, He would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies ! 


SLEEP. 


How many thousand of my poorest subjects, 
Are at this hour asleep !—Sleep, gentle Sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
hat thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy palleta stretching thee, 
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And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber; 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody? 

O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile, 

In loathsome beds; and leav’st the kingly couch, 
A watch-case, or a common ’larum-bell ? . 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf’ning clamours in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, Death itself awakes ! 
Canst thou, O partial Sleep! give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour go rude; 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it toa king? Then, happy low, lie down! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 


THF; POWER OF MUSIC. 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica : Look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubims: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
We are never merry when we hear sweet music. 

The reason is our spirits are attentive: 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their gavage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music: Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods; 
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Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature ; 
The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Ts fit for treagons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted. 


TEE FAVOUR OF PRINOES. 


FAREWELL, a iong farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man: To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him: 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And,—when he thinks, good, easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening,—nips his root, 

And then he falls, as Ido. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye! 

I feel my heart now open’d: Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes’ favours! 
There is betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have: 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer— 
Never to hope again. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN, 


Aut the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

And then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then, the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then, the soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard; 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 


—— 
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Seeking the bubble reputation 


Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then, the justice; 


In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And go he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side; 
His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion; 

Sans teeth, sams eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 


FEMALE FRIENDSHIP. 


Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed Time 

For parting us: oh! and is all forgot? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Created with our needles both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion; 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key; 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like a double cherry, seeming parted, 

But yet a union in partition; 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; 

So with two seeming bodies, but one heart: 
Two of the first like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with the crest, 
And will you rend our ancient love asunder, 
To join with men in gcorning your poor friend ¢ 
It is not friendly, ’tis not maidenly: 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it, 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 


FLATTERY AND FRIENDSHIP, 


Every one that flatters thee 

Is no friend in misery: 

Words are easy like the wind; 
Faithful friends ’tis hard to find; 
Hvery man will be thy friend, 

While thou hast wherewith to spend. 
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But if store of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want. 
If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will him call: 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will entice. 
But if fortune once do frown, 
Then farewell his great renown; 
They that fawn’d on him before, 
Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will keep thee in thy need. 
If thou sorrow, he will weep; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep. 
Thus of every grief in heart, 
He with thee doth bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful Friend from flattering Foe. 


LIFE 


To-morRow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


USEFULNESS. 


HEAVEN doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for ourselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
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As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch’d, 


But to fine issues; nor Nature never lends 
‘Nhe smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But like a thrifty goddess she determines 
Herself the glory of a creator,— 

Both thanks and use. 


NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY. 


TrEReE is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Js bound in shallows, and in miseries. 
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On such a full sea are we now afloat: 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or loge our ventures. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON. 
Born, 1568; Drep, 1639. 


FAREWELL TO THE VANITIES OF THE WORLD. 


FarewEtt, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles; 
Farewell, ye honour’d rays, ye glorious bubbles ! 
Fame’s but a hollow echo; gold pure clay; 

Honour the darling but of one short day; 

Beauty th’ eye’s idol, but a damask’d skin; 

State but a golden prison to live in, 

And torture freeborn minds; embroider’d trains 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins; 

And blood allied to greatness, is alone 

Inherited, not purchased, nor our own: 

Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood, and birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 

Welcome, pure thoughts! welcome, ye silent groves! 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves: 
Now the wing’d people of the sky shall sing 

My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring : 

A prayer-book now shall be my locking-glass, 

Tn which I will adore sweet virtue’s face. 

Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace cares, 

No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced fears : 
Then here I’ll sigh, and sigh my hot love’s folly, 
And learn t’ affect a holy melancholy; 

And if contentment be a stranger then, 

Pl ne’er look for it but in heaven again. 


SIR JOHN DAVIES. 
Born, 1570; Dimp, 1626, 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN. 


Ox what is man, great Maker of mankind! 
That Thou to him so great respect dost bear ; 

That Thou adorn’st him with so bright a mind, 
Makest him a king, and even an angel’s peer? 

Oh what a lively life, what heavenly power, 
What spreading virtue, what a sparkling fire, 
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How great, how plentiful, how rich a dower, 
Dost Thou within this dying flesh inspire ! 
Thou leay’st Thy print in other works of Thine, 

But Thy whole image Thou in man hast writ; 
There cannot be a creature more divine, 
Except, like Thee, it should be infinite : 

Nor hath He given these blessings for a day, 
Nor made them on the body’s life depend; 
The soul, though made in time, survives for aye; 
And though it hath beginning, sees no end. 


BEN JONSON. 
Born, 1574; Dirp, 1637. 


THE CHARACTER OF TRUE VALOUR. 


Tne things true valour’s exercised about, 
Are poverty, restraint, captivity, 
Banishment, loss of children, long disease ; 
The least is death. Here valour is beheld, 
Properly seen; about these it is present: 
Not trivial things, which but require our confidence, 
And yet to those we must object ourselves, 
Only for honesty; if any other 

Respects be mixt, we quite put out her light. 
And as all knowledge, when it is removed, 
Or separate from justice, is call’d craft, 
Rather than wisdom, so a mind affecting, 
Or undertaking dangers, for ambition, 

Or any self-pretext, not for the public, 
Deserves the name of daring, not of valour. 
And over-daring is as great a vice 

As over-fearing. 

But as it is not the mere punishment, 

But cause, that makes a martyr, so it is not 
Fighting, or dying, but the manner of it, 
Renders a man himself, A valiant man 
Ought not to undergo, or tempt a danger, 
But worthily, and by selected ways: 

He undertakes with reason, not by chance. 
His valour is the salt to his other virtues, 
They are all unseason’d without it. The waiting-maids, 
Or the concomitants of it, are his patience, 
His magnanimity, his confidence, 

His constancy, security, and quiet; 

He can assure himself against all rnmour, 
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Despairs of nothing, laughs at contumelies, 
As knowing himself advancéd in a height 
Where injury cannot reach him, nor aspersion 
Touch him with soil! 


ADVICE TO A RECKLESS YOUTH. 


Learn to be wise, and practise how to thrive, 
That would I have you do: and not to spend 
Your coin on every bauble that you fancy, 

Or every foolish brain that humours you. 

I would not have you to invade each place, 
Nor thrust yourself on all societies, 

Till men’s affections, or your own desert, 
Should worthily invite you to your rank. 

He that is so respectless in his courses, 

Oft sells his reputation at cheap market. 

Nor would I you should melt away yourself 
In flashing bravery, lest, while you affect 

To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 

A little puff of scorn extinguish it, 

And you be left like an unsavoury snuff, 
Whose property is only to offend. 

I’d ha’ you sober, and contain yourself ; 

Not that your sail be bigger than your boat; 
But moderate your expenses now (at first) 

As you may keep the same proportion still, 
Nor stand so much on your gentility, 

Which is an airy and mere borrow’d thing, 
From dead men’s dust and bones; and none of yours, 
Except you make or hold it. 


PHINEAS FLETCHER, 


Bory, 1584; Drmp, 1650. 


INSTABILITY OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 


Fonp man, that looks on earth for happiness, 


And here long seeks what here is never found! 


For all our good we hold from Heaven by lease, 


With many forfeits and conditions bound; 
Nor can we pay the fine and rentage due: 
Though now but writ, and sealed, and given ane-w 


Yet daily we it break, then daily must renew. 
Why shouldst thou here look for perpetual good, 


At every loss ’gainst Heaven's face repining? 
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Do but behold where glorious cities stood, 
With gilded tops and silver turrets shining; 
There now the hart, fearless of greyhound, feeds, 
And loving pelican in safety breeds: 
There screeching satyrs fill the people’s empty stedes.* 
Where is the Assyrian lion’s golden hide, 
That all the Hast once grasp’d in lordly paw? 
Where that great Persian bear, whose swelling pride 
The lion’s self tore out with rav’nous jaw ? 

Or he who, ’twixt a lion and a pard, 

Through all the world with nimble pinions fared, 
And to his greedy whelps his conquer’d kingdoms shared. 
Hardly the place of such antiquity, 

Or note of those great monarchies we find: 
Only a fading verbal memory, 
And empty name, in writ is left behind: 
4 But when this second life and glory fades, 

And sinks at length in Time’s obscurer shades, 

A second fall succeeds, and double death invades. 
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PHILIP MASSINGER. 
Born, 1583 ; Diep, 1640. 


THE CONDITION OF KINGS HUMAN, 


WHEREFORE pay you 

This adoration to a sinful creature ? 

I am flesh and blood, as you are, sensible 

Of heat and cold, as much a slave unto 

The tyranny of my passions, as the meanest 

Of my poor subjects. The proud attributes 

By oil-tongued flattery imposed upon us, | 

As sacred, glorious, high, invincible, 

The deputy of Heaven, and in that : 

Omnipotent, with all false titles else, j 

Coin’d to abuse our frailty, though compounded, | 
| 
| 
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And by the breath of sycophants applied, 
Cure not the least fit of an ague in us. 

We may give poor men riches, confer honours 
On undeservers, raise or ruin such 

As are beneath us, and, with this puff’d up, 
Ambition would persuade us to forget 

That we are men: but He that sits above uz, 
And to whom, at our utmost rate, we are 

But pageant properties, derides our weakness : 


* Places. 
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In me, to whom you kneel, ’tis most apparent. 
Can I call back yesterday, with all their aids 
That bow unto my sceptre? or restore 

My mind to that tranquillity and peace 

It then enjoyed ? 


BEAUMONT AND. FLETCHER. 
Boxn, 1586; Diep, 1616. Born, 1579; Diep, 1625. 


CONSOLATION OF EARLY DEATH. 


Sweet prince, the name of Death was never terrible 
To him that knew to live; nor the loud torrent 

Of all afflictions, singing as they swim, 

A gall of heart, but to a guilty conscience : 

Whilst we stand fair, though by a two-edged storm 
We find untimely falls, like early roses, 

Bent to the earth, we bear our native sweetness. 
When we are little children, 

And ery and fret for every toy comes ’cross us, 
How sweetly do we shew, when sleep steals on us! 
When we grow great, but our affection greater, 

And struggle with this stubborn twin, born with us 
And tug and pull, yet still we find a giant: 

Had we not then the privilege to sleep 

Our everlasting sleep, he would make us idiots. 

The memory and monuments of good men 

Are more than lives; and though their tombs want tongues 
Yet have they eyes that daily sweat their losses, 

And such a tear from stone no time can value. 

To die both young and good are Nature’s curses, 

As the world says; ask Truth, they are bounteous blessingn 
For then we reach at heaven in our full virtues, 

And fix ourselves new stars, crown’d with our goodness. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT. 
Born, 1586; Dip, 1616. 


PARAPHRASE OF LINES ON THE TOMBS IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


“Mortatity, behold, and fear, 
What a charge of flesh is here! 
Think how many royal bones 

Sleep within this heap of stones: 
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Here they lie, had realms and lands, 

Who now want strength to stir their hands. 
Where from their pulpits seal’d in dust, 
They preach, “In greatness is no trust.” 
Here’s an acre sown indeed 

With the richest, royal’st seed 

That the earth did e’er suck in, 

Since the first man died for sin. 

Here the bones of birth have cried, 
Though gods they were, as men they died. 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 

Dropp’d from the ruin’d sides of kings, 
Here’s a world of pomp and state 

Buried in dust, once dead by fate.” 


GILES FLETCHER. 
Born, 1588; Drep, 1623, 


ALLEGORICAL FIGURES OF AMBITION AND VAINGLORY. 


'‘)HEREFORE above the rest Ambition sate: 
His court with glitt’ring pearl was all enwall’d, 
And round about the wall, in chairs of state, 
And most majestic splendour, were enstall’d 
A hundred kings, whose temples were impaled 
In golden diadems, set here and there 
With diamonds, and gemmed everywhere, 
And of their golden virges none disceptred were. 


High over all Vainglory’s blazing throne, 
In her bright turret, all of crystal wrought, 
Like Phoebus’ lamp, in midst of heaven, shone; 
Whose starry top, with pride infernal fraught, 
Self-arching columns to uphold were taught : 

In which her image still reflected was 

By the smooth crystal, that, most like her glass, 
In beauty and in frailty did all others pass. 


A silver wand the sorceress did sway, 
And for a crown of gold her hair she wore; 
Only a garland of rose-buds did play 
About her locks, and in her hand she bore 
A hollow globe of glass, that long before 
She full of emptiness had bladdered, 
And all the world therein depicturéd, 
Whose colours, like the rainbow, ever yanished. 
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Such wat’ry orbicles young boys do blow 

Out from their soapy shells, and much admire 
The swimming world, which tenderly they row 
With easy breath till it be waved higher : 


But if they chance but roughly once aspire, 
The painted bubble instantly doth fall. 


GEORGE WITHER. 
Bory, 1588; Diep, 1667. 


THE MARIGOLD. 


Wuen with a serious musing I behold 

The grateful and obsequious marigold ; 

How duly every morning she displays 

Her open breast, when Titan spreads his rays; 
How she observes him in his daily walk, 

Still bending towards him her small slender stalk 
How, when he down declines, she droops and mourns 
Bedew’d as ’twere with tears, till he returns ; 
And how she veils her flowers when he is gone 
As if she scorned to be looked on 

By an inferior eye; or did contemn 

To wait upon a meaner light than him :— 
When thus I meditate, methinks the flowers 
Have spirits far more generous than ours, 

And give us fair examples, to despise 

The servile tawnings and idolatries 

Wherewith we court these earthly things below, 
Which merit not the service we bestow. 

But, O my God, though grovelling I appear 
Upon the ground, and have a rooting here, 
Which hails me downward, yet in my desire 
To that which is above me, I aspire: 

And all my best affections I profess 

To Him that is the Sun of Righteousness. 

Oh! keep the morning of His incarnation, 
The burning noontide of His bitter passion, 
The night of His descending, and the height 
Of His ascension—ever in my sight; 

That imitating Him in what I may, 

I never follow an inferior way. 
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THE VIRTUOUS MAN. 
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The emblem represents a flame upon a mountain, driven to and fro by tempestuous 


winds, yet continually gathering strength and brightness. 
Tuus fears the man whom virtue, beacon-like, 
Hath fix’d upon the hills of eminence; 
At him the tempests of mad envy strike, 
And rage against his piles of innocence; 
But still, the more they wrong him, and the more 
They seek to keep his worth from being known, 
They daily make it greater than before, 
And cause his fame the further to be blown, 
When, therefore, no self-doting arrogance, 
But virtues cover’d with a modest veil, 
Break through obscurity, and thee advance 
To place where envy shall thy worth assail, 
Discourage not thyself, but stand the shocks 
Of wrath and fury. Let them snarl and bite, 
Pursue thee with detraction, slander, mocks, 
And all the venom’d engines of despight. 
Thou art above the malice; and the blaze 
Of thy celestial fire shall shine so clear, 
That their besotted souls thou shalt amaze, 
And make thy splendours to their shame appear, 


FRANCIS QUARLES, 
Born, 1592; Diep, 1644, 


MAN. 


Caw he be fair, that withers at a blast? 

Or he be strong, that airy breath can cast? 

Can he be wise, that knows not how to live? 

Or he be rich, that nothing hath to give? 

Can he be young, that’s feeble, weak, and wan ? 

So fair, strong, wise, so rich, so young is man. 

So fair is man, that death (a parting blast) 

Blasts his fair flower, and makes him earth at last; 
So strong is man, that with a gasping breath 

He totters, and bequeaths his strength to death; 
So wise is man, that if with death he strive, 

His wisdom cannot teach him how to live; 

So rich is man, that (all his debts being paid) 

His wealth’s the winding-sheet wherein he’s laid ; 
So young is man, that, broke with care and sorrow, 
He’s old enough to-day to die to-morrow: 

Why bragg’st thou then, thou worm of five feet long? 


TMhou’rt neither fair, nor strong, nor wise, nor rich, nor young, 


> 
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GEORGE HERBERT. 
Born, 1593; Drep, 1633. 


VIRTUE, 


Sweer day! so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky; 

The dews shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose! whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye; 
Thy root is ever in its grave; 

And thou must die. 


Sweet spring! full of sweet days and roses; 
A box where sweets compacted lie; 


Thy music shews ye have your closes; i 
And all must die. : 
Only a sweet and virtuous soul, ' 


Like season’d timber never gives; 
But, though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


LADY ELIZABETH CAREW 


BORN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


REVENGE OF INJURIES. 


Tus fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury; 
For who forgives without a further strife, 
His adversary’s heart to him doth tie. 
And ’tis a firmer conquest truly said, 
T'o win the heart, than overthrow the head, 


If we a worthy enemy do find, 
To yield to worth it must be nobly done; 
But if of baser metal be his mind, 
In base revenge there is no honour won. 
Who would a worthy courage overthrow ? 
And who would wrestle with a worthless foe? 


We say our hearts are greaf, and cannot yield; 
Because they cannot yield, it proves them puor ; 

Great hearts are task’d beyond their power but seld 
The weakest lion will the loudest roas. 
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Truth’s school for certain doth this same allow, 


‘High-heartedness doth sometimes teach to bow. 


A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn— 
To scorn to owe a duty over long; 
To scorn to be for benefits forborne; 
To scorn to lie, to scorn to do a wrong; 
To scorn to bear an injury in mind; 
To scorn a freeborn heart slave-like to bind. 


But if for wrongs we needs revenge must have, 
Then be our vengeance of the noblest kind; 
Do we his body from our fury save, 
And let our hate prevail against our mind: 
What can ’gainst him a greater vengeance be, 
Than make his foe more worthy far than he? 


JOHN MILTON. 


Born, 1608; Drep, 1674. 


GLORY. 


For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people’s praise, if always praise unmix’d? 
And what the people, but a herd confused, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 


They praise and they admire they know not what, 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 
And what delight to be by such extoll’d, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their talk, 

Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise ?— 
His lot who dares be singularly good. 

Th’ intelligent among them and the wise 

Are few, and glory scarce of few is raised. 

They err, who count it glorious to subdue 

By conquest far and wide, to overrun 

Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by assault: what do these worthies, 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighb’ring or remote, 

Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 

Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they rove, 

And all the flourishing works of peace destroy, 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled goda, 
Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 
Worshipp’d with temple, priest, and sacrifice ! 


Things vulgar, and, well-weigh’d, scarce worth the praise? 
i 
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One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other; 

Till conqueror Death discover them scarce men, 
Rolling in brutish vices, and deform’d, 

Violent or shameful death their due reward. 
But if there be in glory aught of good, 

It may by means far different be attain’d, 
Without ambition, war, or violence; 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 

By patience, temperance: I mention still 

Him whom thy wrongs, with saintly patience borne, 
Made famous in a land and times obscure; 
Who names not now with honour patient Job? 
Poor Socrates, who next more memorable? 

By what he taught and suffer’d for so doing, 
For truth’s sake suffering death unjust, lives now 
Equal in fame to proudest conquerors. 

Yet if for fame and glory aught be done, 
Aught suffer’d ; if young Africane for fame 

His wasted country freed from Punic rage, 

The deed becomes unpraised, the man at least, 
And loses, though but verbal, his reward. 


RICHARD CRASHAW 
Born, 1615; Diep, 1652. 


TEMPERANCE, OR THE CHEAP PHYSICIAN. 


Go now, and with some daring drug 
Bait thy disease; and whilst they tug, 
Thou, to maintain their precious strife, 
Spend the dear treasures of thy life. 
Go, take physic, dote upon 

Some big-named composition, 

The oraculous doctor’s mystic bills— 
Certain hard words made into pills; 
And what, at last, shalt gain by these? 
Only a costlier disease. 

That which makes us have no need 

Of physic, that’s physic indeed. 

Hark, hither, reader! wilt thou see 
Nature her own physician be? 

Wilt see a man all his own wealth, 
His own music, his own health ; 

A man whose sober soul can tell 

How to wear her garments well; 

Her garménts that upon her sit, 

As garments should do, close and fit« 
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A well-clothed soul that’s not oppress’d, 
Nor choked with what she should be dress’4: 
A soul sheathed in a crystal shrine, 
Through which all her bright features shine, 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aérial veil, is drawn 

O’er beauty’s face, seeming to hide, 

More sweetly shews the blushing bride; 

A soul, whose intellectual beams 

No mists do mask, no lazy steams— 

A happy soul, that all the way 

To heaven hath a summer's day? 

Wouldst see a man whose well-warm’d blood 
Bathes him in a genuine flood ? 

A man whose tunéd humours be 

A seat of rarest harmony? 

Wouldst see blithe looks, fresh cheeks, beguile 
Age? Wouldst see December smile? 
Wouldst see nests of new roses grow 

Tn a bed of reverend snow? 

Warm thoughts, frée spirits flattering 
Winter’s self into a spring? 

In sum, wouldst see a man that can 

Live to be old, and still a man? 

Whose latest and most leaden hours 

Fall with soft wings, stuck with soft flowers; 
And when life’s sweet fable ends, 

Soul and body part like friends; 

No quarre!s, murmurs, no delay; 

A kiss, a sigh, and so away. 

This rare one, reader, wouldst thou see? 
Hark, hither! and thyself be he. 


JOHN DRYDEN. 
Born, 1631; Dixp, 1700. 


THE HAPPY MAN. 


Content with poverty my soul I arm, 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm, 
What is’t to me, 
Who never sail on fortune’s faithless sea, 
If storms arise, and clouds grow black, 
If the mast split and threaten wreck? 
Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain, 
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While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. 

For me, secure of fortune’s blows, 

Secure of what I cannot lose. 

In my small pinnace I can sail, 
Contemning all the blust’ring roar ; 

And running with a merry gale, 

With friendly stars my safety seek 

Within some little winding creek, 

And see the storm ashore. 


REAL NOBILITY. 


SEARcH we the springs, 
And backward trace the principles of things. 
There shall we find that when the world began, 
One common mass composed the mould of man; 
One paste of flesh on all degrees bestow’d; 
And kneaded up alike with moist’ning blood. 
The same Almighty Power inspired the frame 
With kindled life, and form’d the souls the same. 
The faculties of intellect and will, 
Dispensed with equal hand, disposed with equal skiL ; 
Like liberty indulged, with choice of good or ill. 
Thus born alike, from Virtue first began 
The dif’rence that distinguish’d man from man 
He claim’d no title from descent of blood, 
But that which made him noble made him gooa. 
Warm’d with more particles of heavenly flame, 
He wing’d his upward flight, and soar’d to fame; 
The rest remain’d below, a tribe without a name. 
This law, though custom now diverts the course, 
As Nature’s institute, is yet in force, 
Uncancell’d, though diffused: and he whose mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind; 
Though poor in fortune, of celestial race: 
And he commits the crime who calls him base. 


MATTHEW PRIOR. 
Bory, 1664; Drep, 1721. 


REFLECTIONS ON HUMAN LIFE. 


Tavs, through what path soe’er of life we rore, 
Rage companies our hate, and grief our love. 

Vexd with the present moment’s heavy gloom, 
Why seek we brightness from the years to come? 
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Disturb’d and broken, like a sick man’s sleep, 

Our troubled thoughts to distant prospects leap, 

Desirous still what flies us to o’ertake, 

For hope is but the dream of those that wake; 

But, looking back, we see the dreadful train 

Of woes anon, which were we to sustain, 

We should refuse to tread the path again; 

Still adding grief, still counting from the first, 

Judging the latest evils still the worst; 

And sadly finding each progressive hour 

Heighten their number, and augment their power, 

Till, by one countless sum of woes opprest, 

Hoary with cares, and ignorant of rest, 

We find the vital springs relax’d and worn, 

Compell’d our common impotence to mourn. 

Thus through the round of age to childhood we return; 

Reflecting find, that naked from the womb 

We yesterday came forth; that in the tomb 

Naked again we must to-morrow lie; 

Born to lament, to labour, and to die. 
* * * * * 


Supreme, all-wise, eternal Potentate ! 
Sole Author, sole Disposer of our fate, 
Enthroned in light and immortality, 

Whom no man fully sees, and none can see ! 
Original of beings! Power divine! 

Since that I live, and that I think, is thine! 
Benign Creator! let Thy plastic hand 
Dispose its own effect; let Thy command 
Restore, great Father, Thy instructed son; 
And in my act may Thy great will be done! 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 
Born, 1672; Diep, 1719. 


BOLILOQUY ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


Ir must be so—Plato, thou reason’st well— 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 
Tig the Divinity that stirs within us; 

Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 
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Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 

The wide, th’ unbounded prospect, lies before me; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it 

Here will I hold. If there’s a Power above us, 

(And that there is all Nature cries aloud, 

Through all her works,) he must delight in virtue; 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when, or where?—this world was made for Cesar. 

I’m weary of conjectures—this must end’em ! 
[Laying his hand on his sword 

Thus am I doubly arm’d; my death and life, 

My bane and antidote, are both before me. 

This in a moment brings me to an end; 

But this informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years, 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 


ISAAC WATTS. 
Born, 1674; Diep, 1748. 


EARTH AND HEAVEN. 


Hast thou not seen, impatient boy? 
Hast thou not read the solemn truth, 
That gray experience writes for giddy youth 
On every mortal joy ? 
Pleasure must be dash’d with pain: 
And yet, with heedless haste, 
The thirsty boy repeats the taste, 
Nor hearkens to despair, but tries the bowl again. 
The rills of pleasure never run sincere : 
Earth has no unpolluted spring; 
From the cursed soil some dangerous taint they bear - 
So roses grow on thorns, and honey wears a sting. 
In vain we seck a heaven below the sky; 
The world has false but flattering charms; 
Its distant joys shew big in our esteem, 
But lessen still as they draw near the eye: 
In our embrace the visions die: 
And when we grasp the airy forma, 
We lose the pleasing dream, 
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Harth, with her scenes of gay delight, 

Is but a landscape rudely drawn, 

With glaring colours, and false light; 

Distance commends it to the sight, 

For fools to gaze upon; 

But bring the nauseous daubing nigh— 
Coarse and confused the hideous figures lie, 
Dissolve the pleasure, and offend the eye. 


Look up, my soul, pant toward th’ eternal hills ! 
Those heavens are fairer than they seem; 
There pleasures all sincere glide on in erystal rills; 
There not a dreg of guilt defiles, 
Nor grief disturbs the stream. 
That Canaan knows no noxious thing, 
No cursed soil, no tainted spring, 
Nor roses grow on thorns, nor honey wears a sting. 


EDWARD YOUNG. 


Born, 1681; Dip, 1765, 


THE EMPTINESS OF RICHES. 


Can gold calm passion, or make reagon shine? 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine? 
Wisdom to gold prefer, for ’tis much less 

To make our fortune than our happiness: 

That happiness which great ones often see, 
With rage and wonder, in a low degree, 
Themselves unbless’d. The poor are only poor. 
But what are they who droop amid their store? 
Nothing is meaner than a wretch of state; 

The happy only are the truly great. 

Peasants enjoy like appetites with kings, 

And those best satisfied with cheapest things. 
Could both our Indies buy but one new sense, 
Our envy would be due to large expense ; 

Since not, those pomps which to the great belong, 
Are but poor arts to mark them from the throng. 
See how they beg an alms of Flattery: 

They languish! oh, support them with a lie! 

A decent competence we fully taste; 

It strikes our sense, and gives a constant feast; 
More we perceive by dint of thought alone; 
The rich must labour to possess their own, 

To feel their great abundance, and request 
Their humble friends to help them to be blest; 


To gee their treasure, hear their glory told, 

And aid the wretched impotence of gold. ; 
But some, great souls! and touch’d with warmth divine, 

Give gold a price, and teach its beams to shine; 

All hoarded treasures they repute a load, 

Nor think their wealth their own, till well bestow’d. 

Grand reservoirs of public happiness, 

Through secret streams diffusively they bless, 

And, while their bounties glide, conceal’d from view, 

Relieve our wants, and spare our blushes too. 


RETIREMENT OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


Burst be that hand divine, which gently laid 
My heart at rest beneath this humble shade! 
The world’s a stately bark on dangerous seas, 
With pleasure seen, but boarded at our peril; 
Here, on a single plank, thrown safe ashore, 

I hear the tumult of the distant throng, 

As that of seas remote, or dying storms, 

And meditate on scenes more silent still; 
Pursue my theme, and fight the fear of death. 
Here, like a shepherd gazing from his hut, 
Touching his reed, or leaning on his staff, 
Eager ambition’s fiery chase I see; 

I see the circling hunt of noisy men 

Burst law’s enclosure, leap the mounds of right, 
Pursuing and pursued, each other’s prey; 

As wolves for rapine; as the fox for wiles; 

Till Death, that mighty hunter, earths them all. 
Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 
What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame? 
Karth’s highest station ends in “ here he lies,” 
And “dust to dust” concludes her noblest song. 
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ALEXANDER POPE. 
Born, 1688; Dimp, 1744. 


GREATNESS. 


Loox next on greatness; say where greatness lies, 
“Where, but among the heroes and the wise?” 
Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede; 

The whole strange purpose of their lives to find 
Or make an enemy of all mankind! 

Not one looks backward, onward still he goes, 
Yet ne’er looks forward further than his nose. 


| 
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No less alike the politic and wise; 

All sly slow things with circumspective eyes: 
Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat, 
"Tis phrase absurd to eall a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates ;—that man is great indeed. 


UNIVERSAL ORDER, 


ALL are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul; 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent- 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns; 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 


Cease then, nor order imperfection name: 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: This kind, this true degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 
Submit.—In this or any other sphere, 
Secure to be as bless'’d as thou canst bear. 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not gee. 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE, 


Know thou thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is Man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great; 
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With too much knowledge for the Sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 
He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest, 
In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast ; 

Tn doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err; 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confused ; 
Still by himself abused or disabused ; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d; 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 


Go, wondrous creature: mount where Science guides; 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun; 

4o, soar with Plato to the empyreal sphere, 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair; 
Or tread the mazy round his followers trod, 
And, quitting sense, call imitating God; 

As Eastern priests in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate the Sun. 

Go teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule— 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool! 


KNOWLEDGE PROGRESSIVE. 


Firep at first sight, with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth, we tempt the heights of aris, 
While from the bounded level of our mind, 

Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But, more advanced, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise! 

So pleased at first the tow’ring Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky; 
The eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last: 
But, those attained, we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthen’d way, 

The increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise! 
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RICHARD SAVAGE. 
Bory, 1698; Diep, 1743. 


ADVANTAGES OF ADVERSITY. 


I xnow thy soul believes, 
"Tis hard vice triumphs, and that virtue grieves ; 

Yet oft affliction purifies the mind, 

Kind benefits oft flow from means unkind, 

Were the whole known, that we uncouth suppose, 
Doubtless, would beauteous symmetry disclose. 

The naked cliff, that singly rough remains, 

In prospect dignifies the fertile plains; 

Lead-colour’d clouds, in scattering fragments seen, 
Shew, though in broken views, the blue serene, 

Severe distresses industry inspire; 

Thus captives oft excelling arts acquire, 

And boldly struggle through a state of shame 

To life, ease, plenty, liberty, and fame. 

Sword-law has often Europe’s balance gain’d, 

And one red victory years of peace maintain’d. 

We pass through want to wealth, through dismai «trite 
To calm content, through death to endless life. 

Libya thou namest—let Afric’s wastes appear, 

Curst by those heats that fructify the year; 

Yet the same suns her orange-groves befriend, 

Where clustering globes in shining rows depend. 

Here, when fierce beams o’er withering plants are roil’a 
There, the green fruit seems ripen’d into gold; 

Eiyn scenes that strike with terrible surprise, 

Still prove a God, just, merciful, and wise. 

Sad wintry blasts, that strip the autumn, bring 

The milder beauties of a flowery spring. 

Ye sulphurous fires, in jaggy lightnings break ! 

Ye thunders rattle, and ye nations shake ! 

Ye storms of riving flame the forest tear ! 

Deep crack the rocks! rent trees be whirl’d in air; 
Reft at a stroke, some stately fane we’ll mourn; 

Her tombs wide shatter’d, and her dead uptorn; 

Were noxious spirits not from caverns drawn, 

Rack’d earth would soon in gulphs enormous yawn: 
Then all were lost! Or would we floating view 

The baleful cloud, there would destruction brew; 
Plague, fever, frenzy, close engendering lie, 
"Pill these red ruptures clear the sullied sky, 
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RO) Bel ReleeB ai PAgiER: 
Born, 1699; Diep, 1746. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


FRienpsHie! mysterious cement of the soul! 
Sweet/ner of life, and solder of society ! 

I owe thee much. Thou hast deserved of me 
Far, far beyond whatever I can pay. 

Oft have I proved the labours of thy love, 

And the warm efforts of the gentle heart, 
Anxious to please. O! when my friend and I 
In some thick wood have wander’d heedless on, 
Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down 
Upon the sloping cowslip-covered bank, 

Where the pure limpid stream has slid along, 
In grateful errors through the underwood, 
Sweet murmuring, methought the shrill-tonoued thrus% 
Mended his song of love; the sooty blackbird 
Mellow’d his pipe, and soften’d every note; 
The eglantine smell’d sweeter, and the rose 
Assumed a die more deep; whilst every flower 
Vied with his fellow-plant in luxury 

Of dress. O! then the longest summer’s day 
Seem’d too, too much in haste: still the full heart 
Had not imparted half :—’tis happiness 

Too exquisite to last! 


JAMES THOMSON. 
Born, 1700; Diep, 1748, 


PEACE 


O! First of human blessings! and supreme! 
Fair Peace! how lovely, how delightful thou! 
By whose wide tie the kindred sons of men 

Like brothers live, in amity combined, 

And unsuspicious faith; while honest toil 

Gives every joy, and to those joys a right, 

Which idle, barbarous rapine but usurps. 

Pure is thy reign; when, unaccursed by blood, 
Nought, save the sweetness of indulgent showers. 
Trickling distils into the verdant glebe; 

Instead of mangled carcases, sad-seen, 

When the blithe sheaves lie scatter’d o’er the field; 
When only shining shares, the crooked knife 
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And hooks, imprint the vegetable wound; 
When the land blushes with the rose alone, 
The falling fruitage, and the bleeding vine. 

O, Peace! thou source and soul of social life; 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence, 
Science his views enlarges, art refines, 

And swelling Commerce opens all her ports; 
Blest be the man divine, who gives us thee! 
Who bids the trumpet hush his horrid clang, . 
Nor blew the giddy nations into rage; 

Who sheaths the murderous blade; the deadly guy 
Into the well-piled armory returns; 

And every vigour, from the work of death, 

To grateful industry converting, makes 

The country flourish, and the city smile, 
Jnviolated, him the virgin sings; 

And him the smiling mother to her train. 

Of him, the shepherd, in the peaceful dale, 
Chants; and the treasures of his labour sure, 
The husbandman of him, as at the plough, 

Or team, he toils. With him the sailor soothes, 
Beneath the trembling moon, the midnight wave 5 
And the full city, warm, from street to street, 
And shop to shop, responsive, rings of him. 
Nor joys one land alone; his praise extends 
Far as the sun rolls the diffusive day; 

Far as the breeze can bear the gifts of peace, 
Till all the happy nations catch the song. 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
Born, 1709; Diep, 1779. 


HEALTH PROMOTED BY EXERCISE. 


To and be strong. By toil the flaccid nerves 
Grow firm and gain a more compacted tone. 
Come, my companions, ye who feel the charms 
Of nature and the year: come, let us stray 
Where chance or fancy leads our roving walk; 
Come, while the soft voluptuous breezes fan 

The fleecy heavens, enwrap the limbs with balm, 
And shed a pleasing languor o’er the soul. 

Nor when bright winter sows with prickly frost 
The vigorous ether, in unmanly warmth 
Indulge at home; nor e’en Hurus’ blasts 

This way and that convolve the labouring woods. 
My liberal walks, save when the skies in rain 
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Or fogs relent, no season should confine 

Or to the cloistered gallery, or arcade. 

Go, climb the mountain; from the ethereal source 
Tmbibe the recent gale. The cheerful morn c 
Beams o’er the hills. Go, mount the exulting steca 


Toil and be strong. Some love the manly foils; 
The tennis some; and some the graceful dance; 
Others, more hardy, range the purple heath 
Or naked stubble; where from field to field 
The sounding coveys urge their labouring flight ; 
Eager amid the rising cloud to pour 
The gun’s unerring thunder: and there are 
Whom still the meed of the green archer charms. 
But if through genuine tenderness of heart, 

Or secret want of relish for the game, 

You shun the glories of the chase, nor care 

To haunt the peopled stream, the garden yields 
A soft amusement, a humane delight. 

To raise the insipid nature of the ground, 

Or tame its savage genius to the grace 

Of careless sweet rusticity, that seems 

The amiable result of happy chance, 

Ts to create, and give a godly joy, 

Which every year improves. Nor thou disdain 
To check the lawless riot of the trees, 

To plant the grove, or turn the barren mould. 
Thrice happy days! in rural labours past: 
Blest winter nights! when, as the genial fire 
Cheers the old hall, his cordial family 

With soft domestic arts the hours beguile, 

And pleasing talk that starts no timorous fame, 
With witless wantonness to hunt it down: 

Or through the fairy-land of tale or song 
Delighted wander, in fictitious fates 

Engaged, and all that strikes humanity ; 

Till, lost in fable, they the stealing hour 

Of timely rest forget. Sometimes, at eve, 

His neighbours lift the latch, and bless unbid 
His festal roof; while o’er the light repast 
And sprightly cups, they mix in social joy; 
And through the maze of conversation trace 
Whate’er amuses or improves the mind, 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Born, 1709; Drep, 1784. 


FATE OF POVERTY IN LONDON. 


By numbers here from shame or censure fzee, 
All crimes are safe but hated poverty. 

This, only this, the rigid law pursues ; 

This, only this, provokes the snarling muse. 
The sober trader at a tatter’d cloak 

Wakes from his dream, and labours for a joke; 
With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze, 

And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways. 

Of all the griefs that harass the distress’d, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest; 

Fate never wounds more deep the generous heart, 
Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart. 
Has Heaven reserved, in pity to the poor, 

No pathless waste, or undiscover’d shore ? 

No secret island in the boundless main ? 

No peaceful desert yet unclaim’d by Spain? 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear oppression’s insolence no more. 


This mourntul truth is everywhere confess’d, 

Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d: 

But here more slow, where all are slaves to gold, 
Where looks are merchandise, and smiles are sold: 
Where won by bribes, by flatteries implored, 

The groom retails the favour of his lord. 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 
WOLSEY, 


In full-blown dignity see Wolsey stand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand; 

To him the church, the realm, their powers consign, 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine; 
Turn’d by his nod the stream of honour flows, 
His smile alone security bestows; 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower, 
Claim leads to claim, and power advances power; 
Till conquest, unresisted, ceased to please, 

And rights submitted left him none to seize. 

At length his sovereign frowns—the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where’er he turns, he meets a stranger's eye, 

His guppliants scorn him and his followers fly; 
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Now drops at once the pride of awful state, 
The golden canopy, the glittering plate, 
The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liveried army, and the menial lord. 


MARK AKENSIDE 
Born, 1721; Drep, 1770. 


MOURNFUL PLEASURES. 


Ask the faithful youth, 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he loved, 
So often fills his arms; so often draws 
His lonely footsteps at the silent hour, 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears? 
Oh! he will tell thee that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forego 
That sacred hour, when, stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance soothes 
With virtue’s kindest looks his aching breast, 
And turns his tears to rapture. Ask the crowd 
Which flies impatient from the village walk, 
To climb the neighbouring cliffs, when far below 
The cruel winds have hurl’d upon the coast 
Some helpless bark; while sacred pity melts 
The general eye, or terror’s icy hand 
Smites their distorted limbs and horrent hair, 
While every mother closer to her breast 
Catches her child, and, pointing where the waves 
Foam through the shatter'd vessel, shrieks aloud, 
As some poor wretch that spreads his piteous arms 
For succour, swallow’d by the roaring surge, 
As now another, dash’d against the rock, 
Drops lifeless down. Oh, deemest thou indeed 
No kind endearment here by nature given 
To mutual terror and compassion’s tears? 
No sweetly melting softness which attracts, 
O’er all that edge of pain, the social powers, 
To this their proper action and their end? 


BENEFICENCE. 


Wuat, though not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life; though only few possess 
Patrician treasures, or imperial state; 
Yet Nature’s care, to all her children just, 
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B 
With richer treasures and an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man i 
Will deign to use them. His the city’s pomp, 

The rural honours his. Whate’er adorns 

The princely dome, the column and the arch, 

The breathing marble and the sculptured gold, ‘ 
Beyond the proud possessor’s narrow claim, 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him the spring 

Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds: for him the hand 

Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold and blushes like the morn. 

Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 

And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 

Flies o’er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 

The setting sun’s effulgence, not a strain 

From all the tenants of the warbling shade 

Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake / 


Fresh pleasure, unreproved. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Born, 1728; Diep, 1774. 


LOVE OF HOME. 


In all my wand’rings round this world of care, 
In all my grief, and God has given my share— 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting my repose: 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to shew my book-learn’d skill— 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horn pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreat from care, that never must be mine! 
How blest is he, who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour, with an age of ease; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 
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RECREATION. 


How often have I bless’d the coming day, 

When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey’d; 

And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And still as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair, that simply sought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down: 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place; 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove: 
These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like these 
With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms—but all these charms are fled! 


HAPPINESS. 


Bor where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 

The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims the happiest spot his own; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease. 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave, 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 

And yet perhaps if countries we compare, 

And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind: 

As different good, by art or nature given, 

‘No different nations makes their blessings even, 
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WILLIAM COWPER. 
Born, 1731; Drep, 1800. 


THAT PHILOSOPHY WHICH STOPS AT SECONDARY CAUSES, 
REPROVED. 


Happy the man, who sees a God employ’d 
In all the good and ill that chequer life! 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not His eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns, (since from the leact 
‘ The greatest oft originate,) could chance 

Find place in His dominion, or dispose 

One lawless particle to thwart His plan, 

Then God might be surprised, and unforeseon 

Contingence might alarm Him, and disturb 

The smooth and equal course of His affairs. 

This truth, Philosophy, though eagle-eyed 

In nature’s tendencies, oft overlooks, 

And having found his instruments, forgets 

Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still, 

Denies the power that wields it. God proclaims 

His hot displeasure against foolish men 

That live an atheist life; involves the heaven 

In tempests; quits His grasp upon the winds, 

And gives them all their fury; springs His mines, 

And desolates a nation at a blast. 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 

Of homogeneal and discordant springs 

And principles; of causes, how they work, 

By necessary laws, their gure effects 
Of action and re-action. He has found 
The source of the disease that Nature feels, 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 
Thou fool! will thy discovery of the cause 
Suspend the effect or heal itf Has not God 
Still wrought by means since first He made the world? 
And did He not of old employ His means 
To drown it? What! is His creation less 
Than a capacious reservoir of means 
Form’d for His use, and ready at His will? 
Go, dress thine eyes with eyesalve, ask of Him, 
Or ask of whomsoever He has taught, 
And learn, though late, the genuine cause of all. 
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SCHOOL-DAYS. 


Bz it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 

We love the play-place of our early days; 

The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 
The very name we carved subsisting still; 

The bench on which we sat while deep employ’d, 
Though mangled, hack’d, and hew’d, not yet destroy’d; 
The little ones, unbutton’d, glowing hot, 
Playing our games, and on the very spot; 

As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 

The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw; 
To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 

Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat; 

The pleasing spectacle at once excites 

Such recollection of our own delights, 

That, viewing it, we seem almost t’ obtain 

Our innocent, sweet, simple years again. 

This fond attachment to the well-known place, 
Whence first we started into life’s long race, 
Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway 
We feel it even in age, and at our latest day. 


THE HAPPY MAN, 


He is the happy man, whose life e’en now 

Shews somewhat of that happier life to come; 
Who, doom’d to an obscure but tranquil state, 

Is pleased with it, and, were he free to choose, 
Would make his fate his choice; whom peace, the fruit 
Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 
Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one 

Content indeed to sojourn while he must 

Below the skies, but having there his home. 

The world o’erlooks him in her busy search 

Of objects, more illustrious in her view; 

And, occupied as earnestly as she, 

Though more sublimely, he o’erlooks the world. 
She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them not; 
He seeks not hers, for he has proved them vain. 
He cannot skim the ground like summer birds 
Pursuing gilded flies, and such he deems 

Her honours, her emoluments, her joys. 
Therefore in contemplation ig his bliss, 

Whose power is such, that whom she lifts from earth 
She makes familiar with a world unseen, 

And shews him glories yet to be reveal’d, 
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BEILBY PORTEUS. 
Born, 1731; Dip, 1808. 


AMBITION, 
First Envy, eldest-born of hell, embrued 


Her hands in blood, and taught the sons of men 


To make a death which nature never made, 


And God abhorred ; with violence rude to break 


The thread of life, ere half its length was run, 
And rob a wretched brother of his being. 
With joy Ambition saw, and soon improved 
The execrable deed. “T'was not enough 

By subtle fraud to snatch a single life; 

Puny impiety! Whole kingdoms fell 

To sate the lust of power: more horrid still, 
The foulest stain and scandal of our nature, 


Became its boast. One murder made a villain: 


Millions, a hero. Princes were privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 


Ah! why will kings forget that they are men? 
And men that they are brethren? Why delight 


In human sacrifice? Why burst the ties 


Of nature, that should knit their souls together 


In one soft bond of amity and love? 


JAMES BEATTIE, 
Born, 1735; Diep, 1803, 


LIFE AND IMMORTALITY. 


“ O ye wild groves, oh, where is now your bloom!” 


(The muse interprets thus his tender thought) 


Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy gloom, 


Of late so grateful in the hour of drought? 

Why do the birds, that song and rapture brought 
To all your bowers, their mansions now forsake? 
Ah! why has fickle chance this ruin wrought ? 


For now the storm howls mournful through the brake, 
And the dead foliage flies in many a shapeless flake. 


Where now the rill, melodious, pure, and cool, 


And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty crown’d? 


Ah! see, the unsightly slime, and sluggish pool, 
Have all the solitary vale embrown’d; 
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Fled each fair form, and mute each melting sound, 
The raven croaks forlorn on naked spray: 

And, hark: the river, bursting every mound, 

Down the vale thunders, and with wasteful sway, 
Uproots the grove, and rolls the shatter’d rocks away. 


Yet such the destiny of all on earth: 

So flourishes and fades majestic man. 

Fair is the bud his vernal morn brings forth, 
And fostering gales a while the nursling fan, 
Oh, smile, ye heavens, serene; ye mildews wan, 
Ye blighting whirlwinds, spare his balmy prime, 
Nor lessen of his life the little span. 

Borne on the swift, though silent wings of time, 
Old age comes on apace to ravage all the clime. 


And be it so. Let those deplore their doom 
Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn; 
But lofty souls, who look beyond the tomb, 

Can smile at fate, and wonder how they mourn. 
Shall spring to these sad scenes no more return? 
Is yonder wave the sun’s eternal bed? 

Soon shall the orient with new lustre burn, 

And spring shall soon her vital influence shed, 
Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead. 


“ Shall I be left forgotten in the dust, 

When fate, relenting, lets the flower revive? 

Shall nature’s voice, to man alone unjust, 

Bid him, though doom’d to perish, hope to live? 

Is it for this fair virtue oft must strive 

With disappointment, penury, and pain ?” 

No: heaven’s immortal spring shall yet arrive, 

And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 

Bright through the eternal year of love’s triumphant reign 


HOPE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more: 

I mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you; 

For morn is approaching, your charms to restore, 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance and glittering with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save, 

But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn! 

Or when shall it dawn on the night of the grave! 
Twas thus, by the glare of false science betray’d, 

That leads, to bewilder; and dazzles, to blind; 


My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shade, 
Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
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O pity, great Father of light, then I cried, 

Thy creature, who fain would not wander from Thee; 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride: 

from doubt and from darkness Thou only canst free. 


And darkness and doubt are now flying away, 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn, 

So breaks on the traveller, faint, and astray, 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. 

See Truth, Love, and Mercy in triumph descending, 

And Nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom! 

On the cold cheek of Death smiles and roses are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. 


THE GOOD ALONE ARE GREAT. 


WHEN winds the mountain oak assail, 
And lay its glories waste, 

Content may slumber in the yale, 
Unconscious of the blast. 

Through scenes of tumult while we roam, 

The heart, alas! is ne’er at home; 
It hopes in time to roam no more: 

The mariner, not vainly brave, 

Combats the storm, and rides the wave, 
To rest at last on shore. 


Ye proud, ye selfish, ye severe, 
How vain your mask of state! 
The good alone have joys sincere, 
The good alone are great: 
Great, when amid the vale of peace, 
They bid the plaint of sorrow cease, 
And hear the voice of artless praise: 
As when along the trophied plain 
Sublime they lead the victor train, 
While shouting nations gaze. 


HANNAH MORE. 
Born, 1744; Diep, 1838, 


WAR. 


O war, What art thou? 
After the brightest conquest, what remains 
Of all thy glories?’ For the vanquish’d—chains— 
For the proud victor—what? Alas! to reign 
O’er desolated nations—a drear waste, 
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By one man’s crime, by one man’s lust of power, 
Unpeopled! Naked plains and ravaged fields, 
Succeed to smiling harvests and the fruits 

Of peaceful olive—luscious fig and vine! 

Here, rifled temples are the cayern’d dens 

Of savage beasts, or haunt of birds obscene; 
There, populous cities blacken in the sun, 

And in the general wreck proud palaces 

Lie undistinguish’d, save by the dun smoke 

Of recent conflagration! When the song 

Of dear-bought joy, with many a triumph swell'’d, 
Salutes the victor’s ear, and soothes his pride, 
How is the grateful harmony profaned 

With the sad dissonance of virgins’ cries, 


Who mourn their brothers slain! Of matrons hoar, 


Who clasp their wither’d hands, and fondly ask 
With iteration shrill—their slaughter’d sons ! 
How is the laurel’s verdure stain’d with blood 
And sgoil’d with widows’ tears ! 


HUMBLE AND UNNOTICED VIRTUE. 


O my son! 
The ostentatious virtues which still press 
For notice and for praise; the brilliant deeds 
Which live but in the eye of observation— 
These have their meed at once; but there’s a joy 
To the fond votaries of fame unknown,— 
To hear the still small voice of conscience speak 
Its whispering plaudit to the silent soul. 
Heaven notes the sigh afflicted goodness heaves, 
Hears the low plaint by human ear unheard, 
And, from the cheek of patient sorrow, wipes 
The tear, by mortal eye unseen, or scorn’d. 


MICHAEL BRUCE. 
Born, 1746; Diep, 1767. 


VIRTUE AND HAPPINESS IN THE COUNTRY. 


How blest the man who, in these peaceful plains, 
Ploughs his paternal field; far from the noise, 
The care, and bustle of a busy world ! 

All in the sacred, sweet, sequester’d vale 

Of solitude, the secret primrose-path 

Of rural life, he dwells; and with him dwell 
Peace and content, twins of the sylvan shade, 
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And all the graces of the golden age. 
Such is Agricola, the wise, the good; 
By Nature form’d for the calm retreat, 
The silent path of life. Learn’d, but not fraught 
With self-importance, as the starch'd fool, 
Who challenges respect by solemn face, 
By studied accent, and high-sounding phrase. 
Enamoured of the shade, but not morose, 
Politeness, raised in courts by frigid rules, 
With him spontaneous grows. Not books alone, 
But man his study, and the better part; 
To tread the ways of virtue, and to act 
The various scenes of life with God’s applause. 
Deep in the bottom of the flowery vale, 
With blooming sallows and the leafy twine 
Of verdant alders fenced, his dwelling stands 
Complete in rural elegance. The door, 
By which the poor or pilgrim never pass’d, 
Still open, speaks the master’s bounteous heart. 
There, O how sweet! amid the fragrant shrubs, 
At evening cool to sit; while, on their boughs, 
The nested songsters twitter o’er their young ; 
and the hoarse low of folded cattle breaks 
The silence, wafted o’er the sleeping lake, 
Whose waters glow beneath the purple tinge 
Of western cloud; while converse sweet deceives 
The stealing foot of time! Or where the ground, 
Mounded irregular, points out the graves 
Of our forefathers, and the hallow’d fane, 
Where swains assembling worship, let us walk, 
In softly-soothing melancholy thought, 
As night’s seraphic bard, immortal Young, 
Or sweet-complaining Gray; there see the goal 
Of human life, where drooping, faint, and tired, 
Oft miss’d the prize, the weary racer rests. 

Thus sung the youth, amid unfertile wilds 
And nameless deserts, unpoetic ground ! 
Far from his friends he stray’d, recording thus 
The dear remembrance of his native fields, 
To cheer the tedious night; while slow disease 
Prey’d on his pining vitals, and the blasts 
Of dark December shook his humble cot, 
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ROBERT FERGUSSON. 
Born, 1750; Drep, 1774. 


THE DELIGHTS OF VIRTUE. 


RETURNING morn, in orient blush array’d, 
With gentle radiance hail’d the sky serene; 
No rustling breezes waved the verdant shade; 
No swelling surge disturb’d the azure main. 
These moments, Meditation! sure are thine; 
These are the halcyon joys you wish to find, 
When nature’s peaceful elements combine 
To suit the calm composure of the mind. 


The Muse, exalted by thy sacred power, 
To the green mountain’s airy summit flew, 
Charm’d with the thoughtful stillness of an hour, 
That usher’d beaming fancy to her view. 


Fresh from old Neptune’s fluid mansion sprung 
The sun, reviver of each drooping flower; 

At his approach, the lark, with matin song, 
In notes of gratitude confess’d his power. 


So shines fair Virtue, shedding light divine 
On those who wish to profit by her ways; 
Who ne'er at parting with their vice repine, 
To taste the comforts of her blissful rays. 
She with fresh hopes each sorrow can beguile; 
Can dissipate adversity’s deep gloom; 
Make meagre poverty contented smile ; 
And the sad wretch forget his hapless doom. 
Sweeter than shady groves in summer’s pride, 
Than flowery dales or grassy meads, is she; 
Delightful as the honey’d streams that glide 
From the rich labours of the busy bee. 
Her paths and alleys are for ever green :— 
There innocence in snowy robes array’d, 
With smiles of pure content, is hail’d the queen 
And happy mistress of the sacred shade. 
O let no transient gleam of earthly joy, 
From virtue lure your labouring steps aside; 
Nor instant grandeur future hopes annoy 
With thoughts that spring from insolence and pride, 
Soon will the wingéd moments speed away, 
When you’ll no more the plumes of honour wear: 
Grandeur must shudder at the sad decay, 
And pride look humble when he ponders there. 
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Deprived of virtue, where is beauty’s power? 
Her dimpled smiles, her roses, charm no more; 
So much can guilt the loveliest form deflower, 
We loathe that beauty which we loved before. 


How fair are Virtue’s buds, where’er they blow, 
Or in the desert wild or garden gay! 

Her flowers how sacred, wheresoe’er they show, 

Unknown to killing canker and decay |! 


GEORGE CRABBE 
Born, 1754; Drep, 1832. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Wuen the sad soul, by care and grief oppress’d, 
Looks round the world, but looks in vain for rest— 
When every object that appears in view, 
Partakes her gloom, and seems dejected too; 
Where shall affliction from itself retire? 

Where fade away, and placidly expire? 

Alas! we fiy to silent scenes in vain, 

Care blasts the honours of the flowery plain: 
Care veils in clouds the sun’s meridian beam, 
Sighs through the grove and murmurs in the stream; 
For when the soul is labouring in despair, 

In vain the body breathes a purer air: 

No storm-toss’d sailor sighs for slumbering seas, 
He dreads the tempest, but invokes the breeze; 
On the smooth mirror of the deep resides 
Reflected woe, and o’er unruftled tides 

The ghost of every former danger glides. 

Thus in the calms of life we only see 

A steadier image of our misery; 

But lively gales, and gently-clouded skies, 
Disperse the sad reflections as they rise ; 

And bus; thoughts and little cares avail 

To ease the mind, when rest and reason fail. 
When the dull thought, by no designs employ’d, 
Dwells on the past, or suffer'd or enjoy’d, 

We bleed anew in every former grief, 

And joys departed furnish no relief. 

Not Hope herself, with all her flattering art, 
Can cure this stubborn sickness of the heart; 
The soul disdains each comfort she prepares, 
And anxious searches for congenial cares; 
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Those lenient cares which, with our own combined, 
By mix’d sensations ease the afflicted mind, 
And steal our grief away, and leave their own behind; 
A lighter grief! which feeling hearts endure 
Without regret, nor even demand a cure. 
But what strange art, what magic can dispose 
The troubled mind to change its native woes? 
Or lead us willing from ourselves, to see 
Others more wretched, more undone than we? 
This books can do;—nor this alone; they give 
New views to life, and teach us how to live; 
They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise; 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise: 
Their aid they yield to all; they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone: 
Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud, 
They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd ; 
Nor tell to various people various things, 
But shew to subjects what they shew to kings. 


CHARITY. 


Aw ardent spirit dwells with Christian Love, 
The eagle’s vigour in the pitying dove ; 

’*Tis not enough that we with sorrow sigh, 
That we the wants of pleading man supply; 
That we in sympathy with sufferers feel, 

Nor hear a grief without a wish to heal: 

Not these suffice—to sickness, pain, and woe, 
The Christian spirit loves with aid to go; 
Will not be sought, waits not for War co plead, 
But seeks the duty—nay, prevents the need; 
Her utmost aid to every ill applies, 

And plants relief for coming miseries. 


WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES. 
Born, 1762; Diep, 1850. 


SUN-DIAL IN A CHURCHYARD. 


So passes silent o’er the dead, thy shade, 
Brief time! and hour by hour, and day by day, 
The pleasing pictures of the present fade, 
And like a summer vapour steal away. 
And have not they, who here forgotten lie 
(Say, hoary chronicler of ages past), 
Once mark’d thy shadow with delighted eye, 
Nor thought it fled,—how certain and how fast? 
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Since thou hast stood, and thus thy vigil kept, 
Noting each hour, o’er mould’ring stones beneath; 
The pastor and his flock alike have slept, 
And “dust to dust” proclaim’d the stride of Death. 


Another race succeeds, and counts the hour, 
Careless alike; the hour still seems to smile, 
As hope, and youth, and life, were in our power; 

So smiling and so perishing the while. 


I heard the village bells, with gladsome sound 
(When to these scenes a stranger I drew near), 
Proclaim the tidings to the village round, 
While mem’ry wept upon the good man’s bier. 


Even so, when I am dead, shall the same bells 
Ring merrily, when my brief days are gone; 

While still the lapse of time thy shadow tells, 
And strangers gaze upon my humble stone! 


Enough, if we may wait in calm content, 
The hour that bears us to the silent sod; 
Blameless improve the time that Heaven has lent, 
And leave the issue to Thy will, O God! 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Born, 1762; Diep, 1856. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Tne lark has sung his carol in the sky; 

The bees have humm’d their noon-tide lullaby ; 
Still in the vale the village bells ring round, 

Still in Llewellyn Hall the jests resound ; 

For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer, 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 


A few short years—and then these sounds shall hai} 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale; 
So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 
Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin; 
The ale, new brew’d, in floods of amber shine: 
And, basking in the chimney’s ample blaze, 
’Mid many a tale told of his boyish days, 
The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 
«wag on these knees he sate so oft and smiled.” 
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And soon again shall music swell the breeze! 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white; and hymns be sung, 
And violets scatter’d round; and old and young, 
In every cottage-porch with garlands green, 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin-veil the gentle bride. 


And once, alas! nor in a distant hour, 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower; 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weeping’s heard where only joy has been; 
When by his children borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing to return no more, 
He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 


And such is Human Life;—so gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone! 
Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 
As full methinks of wild and wondrous change, 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretch’d in the desert round their evening fire ; 
As any sung of old in hall or bower 
To minstrel-harps at midnight’s witching hour! 


AGE. 


Acs has now 

Stamp’d with its signet that ingenuous brow; 
And ’mid his old hereditary trees, 
Trees he has climb’d so oft, he sits and sees 
His children’s children playing round his knees: 
Then happiest, youngest, when the quoit is flung, 
When side by side the archers’ bows are strung; 
His to prescribe the place, adjudge the prize, 
Enyying no more the young their energies 
Than they an old man, when his words are wise; 
His a delight how pure !—without alloy ; 
Strong in their strength, rejoicing in their joy! 

Now in their turn assisting, they repay 
‘The anxious cares of many and many a day; 
And now by those he loves relieved, restored, 
His very wants and weaknesses afford 
A feeling cf enjoyment. In his walks, 
Leaning on them, how oft he stops and talks, 
While they look up! Their quéstions, their replies, 
Fresh as the welling waters, round him rise, 
Gladdening his spirit: and, his theme the past, 
How eloquent he is! His thoughts flow fast; 
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And, while his heart (oh, can the heart grow old? 
False are the tales that in the world are told!) 
Swells in his voice, he knows not where to end; 
Like one discoursing of an absent friend. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF YOUTH. 


Au, then, what honest triumph flush’d my breast! 

This truth once known—To bless is to be blest! 

We led the bending beggar on his way; 

(Bare were his feet, his tresses silver-gray,) 

Soothed the keen pangs his aged spirit felt, 

And on his tale with mute attention dwelt, 

As in his scrip we dropt our little store, 

And wept to think that little was no more; 

He breathed his prayer, “ Long may such goodness live! 
’T was all he gave, ’ twas all he had to give. 


But, hark! through those old firs, with sullen swell, 
The church-clock strikes! ye tender scenes farewell! 
It calls me hence, beneath their shade to trace 
The few fond lines that time may soon efface. 


On yon gray stone that fronts the chancel-door, 
Worn smooth by busy feet now seen no more, 
Each eve we shot the marble through the ring, 
When the heart danced and life was in its spring; 
Alas! unconscious of the kindred earth, 

That faintly echo’d to the voice of mirth. 


The glow-worm loves her emerald light to shed, 
Where now the sexton rests his hoary head. 
Oft «us he turn’d the green-sward with his spade, 
He lectured every youth that round him play’d; 
And calmly pointing where his fathers lay, 
Roused him to rival each, the hero of his day, 


JAMES HURDIS. 
Bory, 1763; Diep, 1801. 


ee 


INSTINCTIVE GENIUS AND DILIGENCE, 


I rove to see the little goldfinch pluck 
The groundsel’s feather'd seed, and twit and twit, 
And goon in bower of apple blossom perch’d, 
Trim his gay suit, and pay us with a song; 
I would not hold him prisoner for the world. 

The chimney-haunting swallow, too, my eye 
And ear well pleases. I delight to see 
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How suddenly he skims the glassy pool, 
How quaintly dips, and with a bullet’s speed, 
Whisks by. I love to be awake, and hear 
His morning song twitter’d to dawning day. 
But most of all it wins my admiration, 
To view the structure of this little work, 
A bird’s nest. Mark it well, within, without. 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join; his little beak was all, 
And yet how neatly finish’d! What nice hand, 
And every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another? Fondly then 
We boast ef excellence, whose noblest skill 
anstinctive genius foils. 

The bee observe: 
She too an artist is, and laughs at man, 
Who calls on rules the sightly hexagon 
With truth to form; a cunning architect, 
Who at the roof begins her golden work, 
And builds without foundation! How she toils, 
And still from bud to bud, from flower to flower, 
Travels the livelong day! Ye idle drones, 
Who rather pilfer than your bread obtain 
By honest means like these, behold and learn 
How good, how fair, how honourable ’tis 
To live by industry. The busy tribes 
Of bees so emulous, are daily fed 
With heaven’s peculiar manna. Tis for them, 
Unwearied alchymists, the blooming world 
Nectarious gold distils. And bounteous Heaven, 
Still to the diligent and active good, 
Their very labour makes the certain cause 
Of future wealth. The little traveller, 
Who toils so cheerfully from flower to flower, 
For ever singing as she goes, herself 
Bears on her wings and thighs the genial dust 
The barren blossom needs, and the young seed 
Impregnates for herself, else unprolific. 


THE GOD OF NATURE. 


Loox abroad, 
And tell me, shall we to blind Chance ascribe 
A scene so wonderful, so fair and good? 
Shall we no further search than sense will lead, 
To find the glorious Cause which so delights 
The eye and ear, and scatters everywhere 
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Ambrosial perfumes? Is there not a hand 
Which operates unseen, and regulates 

The vast machine we tread on? Yes, there ig; 
Who first created the great world, a work 

Of deep construction, complicately wrought, 
Wheel within wheel; though all in vain we strive 
To trace remote effects through the thick maze 
Of movements intricate, confused, and strange, 
Up to the great Artificer who made ’ 

And guides the whole. What if we see him not? 
No more can we behold the busy soul 

Which animates ourselves. Man to himself 

Is all a miracle. I cannot see 

The latent cause, yet such I know there is, 
Which gives the body motion, nor can tell 

By what strange impulse the so ready limb 
Performs the purposes of will. How then 

Shalt thou and I, who cannot span ourselves 

In this our narrow vessel, comprehend 

The being of a God? 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
Born, 1766; Diep, 1823. 


HOSPITALITY, 


Dzaz boy, throw that icicle down, 
And sweep this deep snow from the door; 
Old Winter comes on with a frown, 
A terrible frown for the poor. 
In a season so rude and forlorn, 
How can age, how can infancy, bear 
The silent neglect and the scorn 
Of those who have plenty to spare? 
Fresh broach’d is my cask of old ale; 
Well timed now the frost is set in,— 
Here’s Job come to tell us a tale, 
We’ll make him at home to a pin. 
Abundance was never my lot; 
But out of the trifle that’s given, 
That no curse may alight on my cot, 
I’ll distribute the bounty of Heaven, 
The fool and the slave gather wealth; 
But if I add nought to my store, 
Yet while I keep conscience in health, 
I’ve a mine that will never grow pocr. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Bory, 1770; Drep, 1850, 


THE YEW-TREE SEAT. 


Wuo he was 
That piled these stones, and with a mossy sod 
First cover’d o’er, and taught this agéd tree, 
With its dark arms, to form a circling bower, 
I well remember.—He was one who own’d 
No common soul. In youth by Science nursed, 
And led by Nature into a wild scene 
Of lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 
A favour’d being, knowing no desire 
Which genius did not hallow,—gainst the taint 
Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy, and hate, 
And scorn,—against all enemies prepared, 
All but neglect. The world, for so it thought, 
Owed him no service: wherefore he, at ounce, 
With indignation turn’d himself away, 
And with the food of pride sustain’d his soul 
In golitude.—Stranger! these gloomy boughs 
Had charms for him; and here he loved to sit, 
His only visitants a straggling sheep, 
The stone-chat, or the glancing sand-piper ; 
And on these barren rocks, with fern and heath, 
And juniper and thistle sprinkled o’er, 
Fixing his downcast eye, he, many an hour, 
A morbid pleasure nourish’d, tracing here ~ 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life; 
And, lifting up his head, he then would gaze 
On the more distant scene,—how lovely ’tis 
Thou see’st,—and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still more beauteous! Nor, that time, 
When Nature had subdued him to herself, 
Would he forget those beings, to whose minds— 
Warm from the labours of benevolence— 
The world and human life appear’d a scene 
Of kindred loveliness: then he would sigh, 
With mournful joy, to think that others felt 
What he must never feel: and go, lost man! 
On visionary views would fancy feed, 
Till his eye stream’d with tears. . In this deep vale 
He died,—this seat his only monument. 


If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 
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Stranger! henceforth be warn’d; and know that pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness; that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he has never used; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself doth look on one 

The least of Nature's works—one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever. QO! be wiser, thou! 

Instrueted that true knowledge leads to love— 
True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 

Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 

In lowliness of heart. 


EDUCATION OF THE POOR, THE DUTY OF THE STATR. 


O For the coming of that glorious time 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation, on her part, to teach 

Them who are born to serve her and obey; 


Binding herself by statute to secure 

For all the children whom her soil maintains 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 

The mind with moral and religious truth, 
Both understood and practised,—se that none, 
However destitute, be left to droop 

By timely culture unsustain’d; or run 

Into a wild disorder; or be forced 

To drudge through a weary life without the help 
Of intellectual implements and tools; 

A savage horde among the civilised, 

A servile band among the lordly free! 

This sacred right the lisping babe proclaims 
To be inherent in him, by Heaven’s will, 

For the protection of his innocence; 

And the rude boy—who, having overpast 

The sinless age, by conscience is enroll’d, 

Yet mutinously knits his angry brow, 

And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent, 
Or turns the godlike faculty of speech 

To impious use—by process indirect 

Declares his due, while he makes known his need. 
This sacred right is fruitlessly announced, 
This universal plea in vain address’d, 

To eyes and ears of parents who themselves 
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Did, in the time of their necessity, 

Urge it in vain; and, therefore, like a prayer 
Nhat from the humblest floor ascends to heaven, 
it mounts to reach the State’s parental ear ; 
Who, if indeed she own a mother’s heart, 

And be not most unfeelingly devoid 

Of gratitude to Providenee, will grant 

Th’ unquestionable good—which England, safe 
From interference of external force, 

May grant at leisure; without risk incurr’d, 
That what in wisdom for herself she doth, 
Others shall e’er be able to undo. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1854, 


THE FIELD OF THE WORLD. 


Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve hold not thine hand; 

To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broad-east it o’er the land. 

Beside all waters sow; 
The highway furrows stock; 

Drop it where thorns and thistles grow ; 
Scatter it on the rock. 

The good, the fruitful ground, 
Expect not here nor there; 

O’er hill and dale, by plots, ’tis found; 

_ Go forth, then, everywhere. 

Thou know’st not which may thrive, 
The late or early sown; 

Grace keeps the precious germs alive, 
When and wherever strown. 

And duly shall appear, 
In verdure, beauty, strength, 

The tender blade, the stalk, the ear, 
And the full corn at length. 

Thou canst not toil in vain: 
Cold, heat, and moist, and dry, 

Shall foster and mature the grain, 
For garners in the sky. 

Thence, when the glorious end, 
The day of God is come, 

The angel-reapers shall descend, 
And heaven cry—“ Harvest home!” 
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INSTRUCTION. 


From heaven descend the drops of dew, 
From heaven the gracious showers, 
Earth’s winter aspect to renew, 
And clothe the spring with flowers; 
From heaven the beams of morning flow, 
That melt the gloom of night; 
From heaven the evening breezes blow 
Health, fragrance, and delight. 


Like genial dew, like fertile showers, 
The words of wisdom fall, 

Awaken man’s unconscious powers, 
Strength out of weakness call; 

Like morning beams, they strike the mind, 
Its loveliness reveals; 

And softly then the evening wind 
The wounded spirit heals. 


As dew and rain, as light and air, 
From heaven instruction came; 

The waste of nature to repair, 
Kindle a sacred flame; 

A flame to purify the earth, 
Exalt her sons on high, 

And train them for their seeond birth, 
Their birth beyond the sky. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1832, 


TIME. 
FROM ‘‘ THE ANTIQUARY.” 


Way sitt’st thou by that ruin’d hall, 
Thou agéd carle so stern and gray ? 
Dost thou its former pride recall, 

Or ponder how it pass’d away ? 


“ Know’st thou not me?” the Deep Voice eried, 
“ So long enjoy’d, so oft misused— 

Alternate, in thy fickle pride, 

Desired, neglected, and accused ? 


“ Before my breath, like blazing flax, 
Man and his marvels pass away ; 
And changing empires wane and wax, 
Are founded, flourish, and decay. 
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“ Redeem thine hours—the space is brief— 
While in my glass the sand-grains shiver, 
And measureless thy joy or grief, 
When Time and thou shalt part for ever |” 


FANCIED HAPPINESS. 


Wok to the youth whom Fancy gains, 
Winning from Reason’s hand the reins; 
Pity and woe! for such a mind 

Is soft, contemplative, and kind ; 

And woe to those who train such youth, 
And spare to press the rights of truth, 
The mind to strengthen and anneal, 
While on the stithy glows the steel; 
Oh! teach him, while your lessons last, 
To judge the present by the past; 
Remind him of each wish pursued, 

How rich it glow’d with promised good; 
Remind him of each wish enjoy’d, 

How soon his hopes possession cloy’d! 
Tell him we play unequal game, 
Whene’er we shoot by Fancy’s aim; 
And, ere he strip him for the race, 
Shew the conditions of the chase. 

Two sisters by the goal are set, 

Cold Disappointment and Regret; 

One disenchants the winner’s eyes, 

And strips of all its worth the prize; 
While one augments its gaudy show, 
More to enhance the loser’s woe. 

The victor sees his fairy gold 
Transform’d, when won, to drossy mould; 
But still the vanquish’d mourns his loss, 
And rues, as gold, that glittering dross. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Born, 1772; Diep, 1884. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


Yours, a breeze ’mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee— 
Both were mine! Life went a-Maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young! 
When I was young?—Ah, woful when! 
Ah! for the change ’twixt now and then! 
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This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O’er airy cliffs and glittering sands 

Bow lightly then it flash’d along :— 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

That fear no spite of wind or tide! 

Nought cared this body for wind or weather 
When youth and I lived in’t together. 


Flowers are lovely; love is flower-like; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree; 
Oh! the joys that came down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old! 
Ere I was old?—Ah, woful ere, 
Which tells me, Youth’s no longer here: 
O Youth! for years so many and sweet 
"Tis known that thou and | were one, 
I'll think it but a fond conceit— 
Tt cannot be, that thou art gone! 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toll’d:— 
And thou wert aye a masker bold! 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe that thou art gone? 
I see these locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this alter’d size: 
But springtide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes! 
Life is but thought: so think I will 
That Youth and I are house-mates still. 


Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eve! 
Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve, 
When we are old: 
That only serves to make us grieve, 
With oft and tedious taking leave; 
Like some poor nigh-related guest, 
That may not rudely be dismiss’d, 
Yet hath outstay’d his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile, 


LOVE, HOPE, AND PATIENCE, IN EDUCATION. 


O'rr wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And gun thee in the light of happy faces, 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
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And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
For, as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it;—s80 
Do these upbear the little world below 

Of Education,—Patience, Love, and Hope. 
Methinks I see them group’d in seemly show, 

The gtraiten’d arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes that touching as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow emboss’d in snow. 


O part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 
Love too will sink and die. 
But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
From her own life that Hope is yet alive; 
And, bending o’er with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother-dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies :— 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 


Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When, overtask’d at length, 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then, with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And, both supporting, does the work of both. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Born, 1774; Drep, 1848. 


EDUCATION, 


O wavy! if some new-born babe should bless, 
In answer to a nation’s prayers, thy love, 
When thou, beholding it in tenderness, 
The deepest, holiest joy of earth shall prove,— 
In that the likeness of all infants see, 
And call to mind that hour what now thou hear’st from me 


Then seeing infant man, that lord of Earth, 
Most weak and helpless of all breathing things, 
Remember that as Nature makes at birth 
No different law for peasants or for kings, 
And at the end no difference may befall, 
The “short parenthesis of life” is all. 


But in that space, how wide may be their doom 
Of honour or dishonour, good or ill! 

From Nature’s hand like plastic clay they come, 
To take from circumstance their woe or weal; 
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And as the form and pressure may be given, 
They wither upon earth, or ripen there for heayen. 


Ts it then fitting that one soul should pine 
For lack of culture in this fayour’d land ?— 
That spirits of capacity divine 
Perish, like seeds upon the desert sand ?— 
That needful knowledge in this age of light 
Should not by birth be every Briton’s right? 


INDUSTRY. 


| Tratn up thy children, England! in the way 
Of righteousness, and feed them with the bread 
Of wholesome doctrine. Where hast thou thy mines 
But in their industry? 
Thy bulwarks where but in their breast ? 
Thy might but in their arms? 
Shall not their numbers therefore be thy wealth, 
| Thy strength, thy power, thy safety, and thy pride? 
Oh grief then, grief and shame, 
If in this flourishing land 
There should be dwellings where the new-born babe 
Doth bring unto its parent’s soul no joy! 
Where squalid poverty 
Receives it at its birth, 
And on her wither’d knees 
Gives it the scanty food of discontent 


BENEFITS OF AFFLICTION 


BEHOLD this vine; 
I found it a wild tree, whose wanton strength 
Had swollen into irregular twigs 
And bold excrescences, 
And spent itself in leaves and little rings; 
So in the flourish of its outwardness ; 
Wasting the sap and strength 
That should have given forth fruit; 
But when I pruned the tree, 
Then it grew temperate in its vain expanse 
Of useless leaves, and knotted, as thou see’st, 
Into these full, clear clusters, to repay 
The hand that wisely wounded it. 
Repine not, O my son! 
In wisdom and in mercy, Heaven inflicts, 
Like a wise leech, its painful remedies.— 
If ye would know 
How visitations of calamity 
Affect the pious soul, ’ tis shewn ye there! 
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Look yonder at that cloud, which, through the sky 
Sailing alone, doth cross in her career 

The rolling moon! I watch’d it as it came, 

And deem’d the deep opaque would blot her beams: 
But, melting like a wreath of snow, it hangs 

In waves of silver round, and clothes 

The orb with richer beauties than her own; 

Then, passing, leaves her in her light serene. 


CHARLES LAMB. 
Bory, 1775; Drep, 1834, 


THE SABBATH BELLS. 


THE cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard, 
Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 
Of one, who from the far-off hills proclaims 
Tidings of good to Zion: chiefly when 

Their piercing tones fall sudden on the ear 

Of the contemplant, solitary man, 

Whom thoughts abstruse or high have chanced to lure 
Forth from the walks of men, revolving oft, 
And oft again, hard matter, which eludes 

And baffles his pursuit—thought-sick and tired 
Of controversy, where no end appears, 

No clue to his research, the lonely man 

Half wishes for society again. 

Him, thus engaged, the Sabbath bells salute, 
Sudden! his heart awakes, his ears drink in 
The cheering music; his relenting soul 

Yearns after all the joys of social life, 

And softens with the love of human kind, 


THOMAS CAMPBELL 
Bogrn, 1777; Diep, 1843. 


HOPE TRIUMPHANT IN DEATH. 


Unrapine Hope! when life’s last embers burn— 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return, 
Heayen to thy charge resigns the awful hour! 
Oh! then thy kingdom comes, Immortal Power! 
What though each spark of earth-born rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye! 
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Bright to the soul thy seraph hands conyey 
The morning dream of life’s eternal day-— 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin, 
And all the pheenix-spirit burns within! 


Oh, deep enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes! 
Yet half I hear the parting spirit sigh, 
It is a dread and awful thing to die! 
Mysterious worlds, untravell’d by the sun! 
Where Time's far-wandering tide has never run, 
From your unfathom’d shades, and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 
*Tis Heayen’s commanding trumpet, long and loud, 
Like Sinai’s thunder, pealing from the cloud! 
While Nature hears, with terror-mingled thrust, 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust; 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss, 
And shrieks and hovers o’er the dark abyss! 


Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb! 
Melt and dispel, ye spectre-doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul! 

Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of dismay, 
Chased, on his night-steed, by the star of day! 
The strife is o’er—the pangs of Nature close, 
And life’s last rapture triumphs o’er her woes. 
Hark! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze, 

Nhe noon of heaven, undazzled by the blaze, 
On heavenly winds, that waft her to the sky, 
Float the sweet tones of star-born melody ; 
Wild as that hallowd anthem, sent to hail 
Bethlehem’s shepherds in the lonely vale, 
When Jordan hush’d his waves, and midnight still 
Watch’d on the holy towers of Zion hill! 


Soul of the just! companion of the dead! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thon fled? 
Back to its heavenly source thy being goes, 

Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose; 
Doom’d on his airy path awhile to burn, 

And doom’d, like thee, to travel and return. 
Hark! from the world’s exploding centre driven, 
With sounds, that shook the firmament of heaven, 
Careers the fiery giant, fast and far, 

On bickering wheels, and adamantine car; 
From planet whirl’d to planet more remote, 
He visits realms beyond the reach of thought: 
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But, wheeling homeward, when his course is run, 
Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sun ! 
So hath the traveller of earth unfurl’d 

Her trembling wings, emerging from the world; 
And, o’er the path by mortal never trod, 
Sprung to her source, the bosom of her God! 


THOMAS MOORE. 
Born, 1780; Diep, 1852. 


MY BIRTHDAY, 


“ My birthday !””—what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful years! 
And how, each time the day comes round, 
Less and less white its mark appears! 


When first our scanty years are told, 
It seems like pastime to grow old; 
And, as youth counts the shining links, 
That Time around him binds so fast, 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 
How hard that chain will press at last. 
Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said, “ Were he ordain’d to run 
His long career of life again, 
He would do all that he had done.” 


Ah! ’tis not thus the voice that dwells 
In sober birthdays speaks to me; 
Far otherwise—of time it tells, 
Lavish’d unwisely, carelessly — 
Of counsel mock’d—of talents, made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel’s incense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines; 
Of nursing many a wrong desire— 
Of wandering after love too far, 
And taking every meteor fire 
That cross’d my pathway for his star! 
All this it tells, and could I trace 
The imperfect picture o’er again, 
With power to add, retouch, efface, 
The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How little of the past would stay ! 
How quickly all should melt away— 
All—but that freedom of the mind 
Which hath been more than wealth to me - 
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Those friendships, in my boyhood twined, 
And kept till now unchangingly; 

And that dear home, that saving ark, 
Where Love’s true light at last I’ve found, 

Cheering within, when all grows dark, 

And comfortless, and stormy round ! 


INSTABILITY OF AFFECTION. 


Aas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love! 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied; 

That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tranquillity ! 

A something light ag air—a look, 


A word unkind or wrongly taken— 
Oh! love, that tempests never shook, 
( 
: 
: 


A breath, a touch like this hath shaken, 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
‘They wore in courtship’s smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said; 
Till fast declining, one by one, 
The sweetnesses of love are gone, 
And hearts so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds—or like the stream, 
That smiling left the mountain’s brow, 
As though its waters ne’er could sever, 
Yet, ere it reach the plain below, 
Breaks into floods that part for ever. 


EBENEZER ELLIOT. 
Born, 1781; Diep, 1849. 


STEAM IN THE DESERT. 


“ Gop made all nations of one blood,’ 
And bade the nation-wedding flood 
Bear good for good to men; 
Lo, interchange is happiness !— 
The mindless are the riverless ! 
, The shipless have no pen ! p 
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What deed sublime by them is wrought? 

What type have they of speech or thought? 
What soul ennobled page? 

Neo record tells their tale of pain ! 

Th’ unwritten History of Cain 

Is theirs from age to age! 


Steam !—if the nations grow not old 

That see broad Ocean’s “back of gold,” 
Or hear him in the wind— 

Why dost thou not thy banner shake 

O’er sealess, streamless lands, and make 
One nation of mankind ? 


lf rivers are but seeking rest, 

E’en when they climb from ocean’s breast 
To plant on earth the rose— 

Tf good for good is doubly blest— 

Oh! bid the sever'd east and west 
In action find repose ! 


Yes, let the wilderness rejoice, 
The voiceless campaign hear the voice 
Of millions long estranged : 
That waste, and want, and war may cease ! 
And all men know that Love and Peace 
Are—good for good exchanged ! 
Howitts Journa 


REGINALD HEBER. 
forn, 1783; Diep, 1826, 


HAPPINESS. 


ONE morning in the month of May 
I wander’d o’er the hill; 

Though Nature all around was gay, 
My heart was heavy still. 


Can God, I thought, the just, the great, 
These meaner creatures bless, 

And yet deny to man’s estate 
The boon of happiness ? 


Tell me, ye woods, ye smiling plains, 
Ye blessed birds around, 

Tn which of Nature’s wide domains 
Can bliss for man be found? 


The birds wild caroll’d overhead, 
The breeze around me biew, 


| 
| 
| 
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And Nature’s awful chorus said— 
No bliss for man she knew. 
I question’d Love, whose early ray 
So rosy bright appears, 
And heard the timid genius say— 
His light was dimm’d by tears. 
I question’d Friendship: Friendship sigh’d, 
And thus her answer gave— 
The few whom fortune never turn’d 
Were wither’d in the grave. 
T ask’d if Vice could bliss bestow: 
Vice boasted loud and well, 
But fading from her wither’d brow 
The borrow’d roses fell. 
I sought of Feeling, if her skill 
Could soothe the wounded breast ; 
And found her mourning, faint, and still, 
f For others’ woes distress’ d. 
i I question’d Virtue: Virtue sigh’d, 
j No boon could she dispense— 
Nor Virtue was her name, she cried, 
But humble Penitence. 
I question’d Death: the grisly shade 
Relax’d his brow severe— 
And—“ I am happiness,” he said, 
“Tf Virtue guides thee here.” 
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HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


Born, 1785; Diep, 1806. 


LOWLINESS OF MIND. 


' 
i 
O#! I would walk 
A weary journey, to the farthest verge 
Of the big world, to kiss that good man’s hand, 
Who, in the blaze of wisdom and of art, 
Preserves a lowly mind; and to his God, 
Feeling the sense of his own littleness, { 
Is as a child in meek simplicity ! 
What is the pomp of learning? the parade | 
Of letters and of tongues; even as the mists j 
Of the gray morn before the rising sun, i 
That pass away and perish.—Harthly things 
Are but the transient pageants of an hour; } 
And earthly pride is like the passing flower, 
| That springs to fall, and #asoms but to die, 


Z 
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ON TIME. 


Wuo needs a teacher to admonish him 

That flesh is grass, that earthly things are mist? 
What are our joys but dreams? and what our hopes 
But goodly shadows in the summer cloud? 

There’s not a wind that blows but bears with it 
Some rainbow promise :—Not a moment flies 

But puts its sickle in the fields of Life, 

And mows its thousands, with their joys and cares. 
"Tis but as yesterday since on yon stars, 

Which now I view, the Chaldee Shepherd* gazed 
In his mid-watch observant, and disposed 

The twinkling hosts as fancy gave them shape. 

Yet in the interim what mighty shocks 

Have buffeted mankind—whole nations razed— 
Cities made desolate—the polish’d sunk 

To barbarism, and once barbaric states 

Swaying the wand of science and of arts; 
Illustrious deeds and memorable names 

Blotted from record, and upon the tongue 

Of gray Tradition voluble no more. 

Where are the heroes of the ages past? 

Where the brave chieftains, where the mighty ones 
Who flourish’d in the infancy of days? 

All to the grave gone down! On their fallen fame 
Exultant, mocking at the pride of man, 

Sits grim forgetfulness. 


INSTABILITY OF HUMAN GLORY. 


Ox how weak 
Is mortal man! how trifling—how confined 
His scope of vision! Pufl’d with confidence, 
His phrase grows big with immortality, 
And he, poor insect of a summer’s day! 
Dreams of eternal honours to his name; 
Of endless glory and perennial bays. 
He idly reasons of eternity, 
As of the train of ages,—when, alas! 
Ten thousand thousand of his centuries 
Are, in comparison, a little point 
Too trivial for account. Oh, it is strange, 
*Tis passing strange, to mark his fallacies! 
Behold him proudly view some pompous pile 
Whose high dome swells to emulate the skies, 
And smile, and say, My name shall live with this 


* Alluding to the first astronomical observations made by the Chg ldeap 


shepherds 
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Till Time shall be no more; while at his feet, 
Yea, at his very feet, the crumbling dust 

Of the fallen fabric of the other day 

Preaches the solemn lesson.—He should know 
That Time must conquer; that the loudest blast 
That ever filld Renown’s obstreperous trump 
Fades in the lapse of ages, and expires. 

Who lies inhumed in the terrific gloom 

Of the gigantic pyramid? or who 

Rear'd its huge walls? Oblivion laughs and says, 
The prey is mine.—They sleep, and never more 
Their names shall strike upon the ear of man, 
Their memory bursts its fetters. 


LORD BYRON. 


Born, 1788; Drep, 1824. 


REMORSE. 


Tae mind that broods o’er guilty woes, 
Is like the scorpion girt by fire; 


In circle narrowing as it glows, 

The flames around their captive close, 

Till inly search’d by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 

One sad and sole relief she knows, 

The sting she nourish’d for her foes, 

Whose venom never yet was vain, 

Gives but one pang, and cures all pain, 

And darts into her desperate brain: 

So do the dark in soul expire, 

Or live like scorpion girt by fire; 

So writhes the mind Remorse hath riven, 

Unfit for earth, undoom’d for heaven ; 

Darkness above, despair beneath, 

Around it flame, within it death, 


HUMAN LIFE. 


BerweEeEn two worlds Life hovers like a star, 
’*Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge; 
How little do we know that which we are! 

How less what we may be! the eternal surge 

Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 

Our bubbles; as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lagh’d from the foam of ages, while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves. 


er SO 


Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock. 


To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 


IMAGE OF WAR. 


Hark! heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath ? 

Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote ; 

Nor saved your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves?—the fires of death, 
The bale-fires flash on high; from rock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury siroc, 


Lo! where the giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, 

With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 

And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon. 
Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now anon 
Flashing afar—and at his iron feet 

Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are done; 
For on this morn three potent nations meet, 


MORAL REFLECTIONS ON A HUMAN SKULL 


Loox on its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 
Its chambers desolate, and portals foul: 
Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul: 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit, 
And Passion’s host, that never brook’d control: 
Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit? 


SOLITUDE. 


To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 1 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 

This is not solitude; ’tis but to hold 


Converse with Nature's charms, and see her stores unroll’d, 


But ’midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless; 
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Minions of splendour shrinking from distress! 
None that with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less, 
Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought, and sued: 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude! 


SLEEP, 
Tun crowd are gone, the revellers at rest -— 
The courteous host, and all-approving guest, 
Again to that accustomed couch must creep, 
Where joy subsides, and sorrow sighs to sleep; 
And man, o’er-labour’d with his being’s strife, 
Shrinks to that sweet forgetfulness of life. 
There lie Love’s feverish hope and Cunning’s guile, 
Hate’s: working brain, and lull’d Ambition’s wile; 
O’er each vain eye Oblivion’s pinions wave, 
And quench’d Existence crouches in a grave :— 
What better name may slumber’s bed become? 
Night’s sepulchre, the universal home, 
Where weakness, strength, vice, virtue, sunk supine, 
Alike in naked helplessness recline; 
Glad for a while to heave unconscious breath, 
Yet wake to wrestle with the dread of death, 
And shun, though day but dawn on ills increased, 
That sleep, the loveliest, since it dreams the least. 


MARY RUSSEL MITFORD. 
Born, 1786; Drap, 1855. 


THE VOICE OF PRAISE, 


THERE is a voice of magic power 
To charm the old, delight the young— 
In lordly hall, in rustic bower, 
In every clime, in every tongue, 
Howe’er its sweet vibration rung, 
In whispers low, in poet’s lays, 
There lives not one who has not hung 
Enraptured on the voice of praise ! 
The timid child, at that soft voice. 
Lifts, for a moment’s space, the eye; 
It bids the fluttering heart rejoice, 
And stays the step prepared to fly: 
’Tis pleasure breathes that short, quick sigh, 
And flushes o’er that rosy face ; 
Whilst shame and infant modesty 
Shrink back with hesitating grace. 
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The hero, when a people’s voice 
Proclaims their darling victor near, 
Feels he not then his soul rejoice, 
Their shouts of love, of praise to hear? 
Yes! fame to generous minds is dear ;-— 
Tt pierces to their inmost core; 
e weeps, who never shed a tear; 
He trembles, who ne’er shook before. 
The poet, too—ah! well I deem 
Small is the need the tale to tell— 
Who knows not that his thought, his dream, 
On thee at noon, at midnight dwell? 
Who knows not that thy magic spell 
Can charm his every care away ? 
In memory cheer his gloomy cell; 
In hope ean lend a deathless ray ? 
>is sweet to watch affection’s eye; 
To mark the tear with love replete; 
To feel the softly breathing sigh 
When friendship’s lips the tones repeat: 
But, oh! a thousand times more sweet, 
The praise of those we love to hear! 
Like balmy showers in summer heat, 
It falls upon the greedy ear. 
The lover lulls his rankling wound 
By dwelling on his fair one’s name; 
The mother listens for the sound 
Of her young warrior’s growing fame. 
Thy voice can soothe the mourning dame, 
Of her soul’s wedded partner riven, 
Who cherishes the hallow’d flame, 
Parted on earth, to meet in heaven! 
That voice can quiet passion’s mood, 
Can humble merit raise on high; 
And from the wise and from the good 
It breathes of immortality! 
There is a lip, there is an eye, 
Where most I love to see it shine, 
To hear it speak, to feel it sigh— 
My mother! need I say, ’tis thine! 


JOHN CLARE. 
Born, 1793; Drep, 1850. e 


DAWNINGS OF GENIUS. 
Tie those low paths which poverty surrounds, 
The rough rude ploug iman, off his fallow-grounds 
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i 
(That necessary tool of wealth and pride), i 
While moil’d and sweating, by some pasture’s side, 
Will often stoop, inquisitive to trace 
The opening beauties of a daisy’s face; 
Oft will he witness, with admiring eyes, 
The brook’s sweet dimples o’er the pebbles rise; 
And often bent, as o’er some magic spell, 
He’ll pause and pick his shapéd stone and shell: 
Raptures the while his inward powers inflame, 
And joys delight him which he cannot name: 
Ideas picture pleasing views to mind, 
For which his language can no utterance find; 
Increasing beauties, fresh’ning on his sight, 
Unfold new charms, and witness more delight; 
So while the present please, the past decay, 
And in each other, losing, melt away. 
Thus pausing wild on all he saunters by, 
He feels enraptured, though he knows not why; 
And hums and mutters o’er his joys in vain, 
And dwells on something which he can’t explain. 
The bursts of thought with which his soul’s perplex’d, 
Are bred one moment, and are gone the next; 
Yet still the heart will kindling sparks retain, 
And thoughts will rise, and Fancy strive again. 
So have I mark’d the dying ember’s light, 
When on the hearth it fainted from my sight, 
With glimmering glow oft redden up again, 
And sparks crack bright’ning into life in vain; 
Still lingering out its kindling hope to rise, 
Till faint, and fainting, the last twinkle dies. 
Dim burns the soul, and throbs the fluttering heart, 
Its painful pleasing feelings to impart: 
Till by successless sallies wearied quite, 
The memory fails, and Fancy takes her flight: 
The wick, confined within its socket, dies, 
Borne down and smother’d in a thousand sighs} 
i 


CARLOS WILCOX. 
Born, 1794; Diep, 1827. 


AOTIVE CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE THE SOURCE OF SUBLIMB 


AND LASTING HAPPINESS. 
AMERICAN POETRY, 


Wovutpst thou from sorrow find a sweet relief? 
Or is thy heart oppress’d with woes untold? 
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Balm wouldst thou gather for corroding grief?— 
Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold. 
Tig when the rose is wrapp’d in many a fold, 
Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 
Its life and beauty; not when, all unroll’d, 
Leaf after leaf, its bosom, rich and fair, 
Breathes freely its perfumes throughout the ambient air. 


Wake, thou that sleepest in enchanted bowers, 

Lest these lost years should haunt thee on the night 

When death is waiting for thy number’d hours 

To take their swift and everlasting flight! 

Wake, ere thesearth-born charm unnerve thee quite, 

And be thy thoughts to work divine address’'d; 

Do something—do it soon—with all thy might: 

An angel’s wing would droop if long at rest, ‘ 
And God himself, inactive, were no longer bless’d! 


Some high or humble enterprise of good 

Contemplate, till it shall possess thy mind,— 

Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food, 

And kindle in thy heart a flame refined. 

Pray Heaven for firmness thy whole soul to bind 

To this thy purpose—to begin, pursue, 

With thoughts all fix’d, and feelings purely kind; 

Strength to complete, and with delight review, 
And grace to give the praise where all is ever due, 

No good of worth sublime will Heaven permit 

To light on man as from the passing air; 

The lamp of genius, though by Nature lit, 

If not protected, pruned, and fed with care, 

Soon dies, or runs to waste with fitful glare; 

And learning is a plant that spreads and towers 

Slow as Columbia’s aloe, proudly rare, 

That, "mid gay thousands, with the suns and showers 
Of half a century, grows alone before it flowers. 


Beware lest thou, from sloth that would appear 
But lowliness of mind, with joy proclaim 

Thy want of worth; a charge thou couldst not hear 
From other lips without a blush of shame, 

Or pride indignant; then be thine the blame, 

And make thyself of worth, and thus enlist 

The smiles of all the good, the dear to fame; 

"Tis infamy to die and not be miss’d, 

Or let all soon forget that thou didst e’er exist. 
Rouse to some work of high and holy love, 
And thou an angel’s happiness shalt know, — 
Shalt bless the earth while in the world above; 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 


In many a branching stream, and wider grow; 
The seed, that, in these few and fleeting hours, 
‘hy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 
Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 
And yield thee fruits divine in heaven’s immortal bowers, 


LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 
Born, 1802; Diep, 1838. 


CHILDREN. 


A worD will fill the little heart 
With pleasure and with pride; 

It is a harsh, a cruel thing, 
That such can be denied. 

And yet how many weary hours 
Those joyous creatures know; { 

How much of sorrow and restraint 
They to their elders owe! 

How much they suffer from our faults! 
How much from our mistakes! 

How often, too, mistaken zeai 
An infant’s misery makes! 

We overrule and overteach, 
We curb and we confine, 

And put the heart to school too soon, 
To learn our narrow line. 

No: only taught by love to love, 
Seems childhood’s natural task ; 

Affection, gentleness, and hope, 
Are all its brief years ask. 
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AMELIORATION AND THE FUTURE, MAN’S NOBLE TASKS. 


Fatt, fall, ye mighty temples to the ground; 

Not in your seulptured rise 

Is the real exercise 
Of human nature’s brightest power found. ' 
Tis in the lofty hope, the daily toil, 

’Tis in the gifted line, 

In each far thought divine, 
That brings down Heaven to light our common soil 
Tig in the great, the lovely, and the true; 

Tig in the generous thought, 

Of all that man has wrought, 
Of all that yet remains for man to do. 
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ALARIC A. WATTS. 


A REMONSTRANCE, 
ADDRESSED 10 A FRIEND WHO OOMPLAINED OF BEING ALONE IN THE WORLD 


Ox! say not thou art all alone 
Upon this wide, cold-hearted earth ; 
Sigh not o’er joys for ever flown, 
The vacant chair—the silent hearth : 
Why should the world’s unholy mirth 
Upon thy quiet dreams intrude, 
To scare those shapes of heavenly birth 
That people oft thy solitude? 


Though many a fervent hope of youth 
Hath pass’d, and scarcely left a trace;— 
Though earth-born love, its tears and truth, 

No longer in thy heart have place: 
Nor time, nor grief, can e’er efface 

The brighter hopes that now are thine,— 
The fadeless love,—all-pitying grace, 

That makes thy darkest hours divine! 


Not all alone—for thou canst hold 
Communion sweet, with saint and sage, 
And gather gems of price untold, 
From many a pure untravell’d page :— 
Youth’s dreams, the golden light of age, 
The poet’s lore,—are still thine own: 
Then while such themes thy thoughts engage, 
Oh, how canst thou be all alone? 


Not all alone: the lark’s rich note, 
As mounting up to heaven she sings; 
The thousand silvery sounds that float 
Above—below—on morning’s wings: 
The softer murmurs twilight brings,— 
The cricket's chirp, cicala’s glee :— 
All earth—that lyre of myriad strings— 
Is jubilant with life for thee! 


Not all alone: the whispering trees, 
The rippling brook, the starry sky, 

Have each peculiar harmonies, 
To soothe, subdue, and sanctify: 

The low, sweet breath of evening's sigh, 
For thee hath oft a friendly tone, 

To lift thy grateful thoughts on high,— 
To say, thou art not all alone! 
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Not all alone: a watchful eye, 
That notes the wandering sparrow’s fall: 
A saving hand is ever nigh, 
A gracious Power attends thy call. 
When sadness holds thy heart in thrall, 
Is oft His tenderest mercy shown: 
Seek, then, the balm vouchsafed to all, 
And thou canst never be ALONE. 


JEREMIAH HOLME WIFFEN. 
Born, 1792; Diep, 1836. 


WAR. 
Tum thunder has its lull from riot, 
The morning storm its evening quict; 
The raving and rebellious ocean 
Its crystal calm, its rest from motion; 
The avalanche its silence, when | 
That thundering ball has rock’d the glen; 
The purple simoom its light tread, 
When prostrate caravans lie dead; 
The earthquake, its still under-tone, 
Its whispers of the murders done. 
And battle—which, in the wide fall 
Of nations, blends the rage of all, 
Its hush of passions, and the sleep 
Of energies once strong and deep. 


The earthquake shout, which shook yon hill 
Of pines, is over; all is still, 
Save the ery of the still gale, 
Sad as a shrieking spirit’s wail; 
Save the wild-birds’ flapping wings, 
Now fluttering over lifeless things ; 
Save the lone gush of mountain springs, 
And clamour of cascades that leap, 
Stainless, from their aérial sleep ; 
But rolling redly from the plain 
Where lie the proud and mighty slain ; 
Rigid and nerveless every hand, 
That grasp’d the battle-axe and brand; 


Pallid each brow, each glazed eye set, 
But scowling fierce defiance yet; 

The fiery heart of former years, 

With all its wishes, hopes, and fears, 
Its pride, its pain, its might, its mirth, 
A pulseless ball of wasting earth, 
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The plume and scarf, by beauty woven, 
Daggled in blood, the helmet cloven; 
The pennons proud of yesterday, 
Borne by the gallant and the gay, 
Tn life’s last agony resign’d, 
Forlornly waving in the wind. 
Another’s harp may bear away 
The blazon of that fierce affray, 
But, freedom! I will never show 
Thy dread anatomy of woe. 

O War! thou miscreating curse ! 
Dark juggler of the universe ! 
How hast thou marr’d this glorious globe ! 
Throwing round thee thy scarlet robe, 
And masking, with the rainbow’s blaze 
Of gem-like beauty, thy fierce face. 
Thou hast deceived, from Time’s first ages, 
Its mighty captains, lords, and sages, 
Till they and the strong multitude 
Thy mad, remorseless smiles have woo'd : 
And, drunk with thy bewildering song, 
From horn, or harp, or cymbalon, 
Done deeds which might the lion shame, 
And make the nations pale to name. 
For priests, their mitres are thy mirth, 
Thy panders are the kings of earth: 
From their high pagods dost thou come, 
Charioted with the hideous hum 
Of thousands, who, where’er it reels, 
Perish beneath thy waggon wheels. 

Heaven’s angry angel pour wrath on thee, War! 
Ambition and cruelty harness thy car, 
And ruin, and rapine, and fell decay, 
Herald thee on thy blighting way. 
Thou cancellest treaty at thy nod, 
Crumblest the robes of the priest of God. 
On the palace of kings, and the peasant’s cot, 
Thou turnest thy visage, and they are not; 
Where thy hurricane bhurtles, a capital burns; 
And infancy’s ashes fill innocent urns. 
Wrath on thee, War! thou hast given to the tomb 
Tens of thousands to dread the day of doom; 
Thou hast fix’d on the age that is rolling by, 
The terrible charm of the rattlesnake’s eye: 
They have come to thy altar, with fire and spell, 
To people the chambers of death and hell. 
Yet royalty smiles, and yet beaaty vows, 
They crown thee with laurel and myrtle boughs, 
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And minstrels throng to their hallow’d spring, 
Thy sanction’d homicides to sing; 

Dealing to nations a frenzied fire, 

Sorrow to mercy, and shame to the lyre, 


JOHN BOWRING. 
Bory, 1792. 


BLESSINGS OF INSTRUCTION, 


Tue heart has tendrils, like the vine, 
Which round another’s bosom twine: 
Outspringing from the parent tree 

Of deeply-planted sympathy, 

Whose flowers are hope, its fruits are bliss; 
Beneficence its harvest is. 


There are some bosoms, dark and drear, 
Which an unwater’d desert are; 

Yet there a curious eye may trace 
Some smiling spot, some verdant place, 
Where little flowers, the weeds between, 
Spend their soft fragrance all unseen. 


Despise them not—for wisdom’s toil 

Has ne’er disturbed that stubborn soil; 
Yet care and culture might have brought 
The ore of truth from mines of thought; 
And fancy’s fairest flowers had bloom’d, 
Where truth and fancy lie entomb’d. 


Insult him not—his blackest crime 
May, in his Maker’s eye, sublime, 

In spite of all thy pride, be less 

Than e’en thy daily waywardness : 

Than many a sin, and many a stain, 
Forgotten, and impress’d again.— 
There is, in every human heart, 

Some not completely barren part, 
Where seeds of love and truth might grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue blow; 

To plant, to watch, to water there,— 
This be our duty—this our care! 

And sweet it is the growth to trace 

Of worth, of intellect, of grace, 

In bosoms where our labours first 

Bid the young seed of spring-time burst; 
And lead it on, from hour to hour, 

To ripen into perfect flower. 
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Hast thou e’er seen a garden clad 

In all the robes that Eden had ?— 

Or vale o’erspread with streams and trees,— 
A paradise of mysteries /— 

Plains, with green hills adorning them, 
Like jewels in a diadem ?— 

These gardens, vales, and plains, and hills, 
Which beauty gilds, and music fills, 

Were once but deserts—Culture’s hand 
Has scatter’d verdure o’er the land: 

And smiles and fragrance rule, serene 
Where barren wilds usurped the scene. 
And guch is man! a soil which breeds, 

Or sweetest flowers, or vilest weeds: 
Flowers lovely as the morning’s light— 
Weeds deadly as the aconite ; 

Just as his heart is train’d to bear 

The poisonous weed, or flowret fair. 

Flow, then, pure knowledge! ever flow! 
Change nature’s face in man below; 

A paradise once more disclose— 

Make deserts bloom with Sharon’s rose; 
And, through a Saviour’s blood, once shed, 
Raise his forlorn and drooping head. 


RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 
Bory, 1809. 


THE CHARITIES OF THE POOR. 
** Beg from a Beggar.’’—InisH PROVERB. 
‘TuEreE is a thought so purely blest, 
That to its use I oft repair, 
When evil breaks my spirit’s rest, 
And pleasure is but varied care; 
A thought to gild the stormiest skies, 
To deck with flowers the bleakest moor,—= 
A thought whose home is paracise,— 
The charities of poor to poor. 
Tt were not for the rich to blame, 
If they, whom fortune seems to scorn, 
Should vent their ill-content and shame 
On others less or more forlorn: 
But, that the veriest needs of life 
Should be dispensed with freer hand, 
Than all their ‘stores and treasures rife— 
Is not for them to understand. 
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To give the stranger’s children bread, 
Of your precarious board the spoil,— 
To watch your helpless neighbour's bed, 
And sleepless meet the morrow’s toil; 
The gifts, not proffer’d once alone, 
The daily sacrifice of years,— 
And when all else to give is gone, 
The precious gifts of love and tears! 
Therefore, lament not, honest soul! 
That Providence holds back from thee 
The means thou might’st so well control— 
Those luxuries of charity. 
Manhood is nobler, as thou art; 
And, should some chance thy coffers fill, 
How art thou sure to keep thine heart, 
To hold unchanged thy loving will? 
Wealth, like all other power, is blind, 
And bears a poison in its core, 
To taint the best, if feeble, mind, 
And madden that debased before. 
It is the battle, not the prize, 
That fills the hero’s breast with joy ; 
And industry the bliss supplies, 
Which mere possession might destroy. 


THE WORTH OF HOURS. 


BELIEVE not that your inner eye 

Can ever in just measure try 

The worth of hours as they go by; 
For every man’s weak self, alas! 
Makes him to see them while they pasa 
As through a dim or tinted glass: 
But if in earnest care you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after mood. 
Those surely are not fairly spent, 
That leave your spirit bowd and bent 
In sad unrest, and ill content. 


And more,—though free from seeming harm, 


You rest from toil of mind or arm, 

Or slow retire from pleasure’s charm— 
If then a painful sense comes on, 

Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed, or vainly done,— 

Of something from your being’s chain 
Broke off, nor to be link’d again 

By all mere Memory can retain— 
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Upon your heart this truth may rise,— 
Nothing that altogether dies 

Suffices man’s just destinies: 

So should we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower,— 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 

That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itseif the seed 

Of future good, and future meed ; 
Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 

Is to develop, not destroy, 

Far better than a barren joy. 


DAVID M MOIR. 


Born, 1798; Diep, 1851. 


MORALISING. 


How soft is the sound of the river, 

Stealing down through the green piny dale, 
Where the sunbeams of eventide quiver 
Through the scarce-stirring foliage, and ever 

The cooing dove plains out its tale; 

And the blackbird melodiously sings 
An anthem, reminding of innocent things. 
Blue evening comes onward, and scatters 

The fires in the western serene; 

And the shadows of Lebanon’s daughters, 
Darkly imaged, outspread on the waters, 

Festoon’d with their branches of green; 
The clouds journey past, and below 
Are reflected, in brightness, their margins of snow. 
Oh, sweet is the vision that loses 

Present cares in the glow of the past! 

As the light of reflection reposes 
On youth, with its blossoming roses, 

And sunshine too lovely to last, 

Sweet dreams! that have sparkled and gone, 
Like torrents of blue over ledges of stone. 


But why should break forth our repining, 
Over what we have loved or have lost? 
Whether fortune be shaded or shining, 
Our destiny bright or declining, 
Our visions accomplish’d or cross’d— 
Tis ours to be calm and resign’d, 
Faith’s star beaming clear on the night of the mind. 
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When morning awoke on the ocean, 
Dim tempests were louring around; 
Yet see with how steadfast a motion, 
As the clouds bend and glow with devotion, 
The sun his asylum hath found! 
Twilight weeps in deep pleasure, and red 
Are the low-lying vale, and the tall mountain head. 
Lo! thus, when the clouds of life’s sorrow 
Have past, and have perish’d, the sky 
An added effulgence shall borrow 
From the storms that have flown, and the morrow 
Gleam bright in eternity’s eye; 
And the Angel of righteousness send 
His balm to that heart which is true to the end! 


EDWARD JOHNSON, 


THE WATER-DRINKER, 


Ox! water forme! Bright water for me! 
And wine for the tremulous debauchee! 
Jt cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 


It maketh the faint one strong again; 

It comes o’er the sense like a breeze from the sea. 
All freshness, like infant purity. 

Oh! water, bright water for me, for me! 

Give wine, give wine to the debauchee! 

Fill to the brim! Fill, fill to the brim! 

Let the flowing crystal kiss the rim! 

For my hand is steady, my eye is true, 

For I, like the flowers, drink nought but dew. 
Oh! water, bright water’s a mine of wealth, 
And the ores it yieldeth are vigour and health 
So water, pure water for me, for me! 

And wine for the tremulous debauchee! 

Fill again to the brim! again to the brim! 
For water strengtheneth life and limb! 

To the days of the aged it addeth length, 

No the might of the strong it addeth strength, 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 
Tig like quafling a goblet of morning light ! 
So, Water! I will drink nought but thee, 
Thou parent of health and energy! 

When o’er the hills, like a gladsome bride, 
Morning walks forth in her beauty’s pride, 
And, leading a band of laughing hours, 
Brushes the dew from the nodding flowers; 
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Oh! cheerily then my voice is heard, 

Mingling with that of the soaring bird, 

Who flingeth abroad his matins loud, 

As he freshens his wing in the cold gray cloud. 

But when Evening has quitted her sheltering yew, 

Drowsily flying and weaving anew 

Her dusky meshes o’er land and sea— 

How gently, O sleep! fall thy poppies on me; 

For I drink water, pure, cold, and bright, 

And my dreams are of heaven the livelong night; 

So, hurrah! for thee, Water! hurrah, hurrah! 

Thou art silver and gold, thou art riband and star! 

Hurrah! for bright Water! hurrah, hurrah! 
Metropolitan Magazine, 


JAMES HALL. 


WONDERS AND MURMURS. 


Srrancz that the wind should be left so free, 
To play with a flower or tear a tree; 

To range or ramble wherever it will, 

And, as it lists, to be fierce or still; 

Above and around, to breathe of life, 

Or to mingle the earth and sky in strife; 
Gently to whisper, with morning light, 

Yet to growl like a fetter’d fiend ere night; 
Or to love, and cherish, and bless to-day, 
What, to-morrow, it ruthlessly rends away. 
Strange that the sun should call into birth 
All the fairest flowers and fruits of the earth, 
Then bid them perish, and see them die, 
While they cheer the soul, and gladden the eye. 
At morn, its child is the pride of spring, 

At night, a shrivell’d and loathsome thing! 
To-day, there is hope and life in its breath; 
Y'o-morrow, it shrinks to a useless death. 
Strange doth it seem, that the sun should joy 
To give life, alone, that it may destroy. 
Strange that the ocean should come and go 
With its daily and nightly ebb and flow— 
Should bear on its placid bosom at morn 

The bark, that, ere night, will be tempest-torn ; 
Or cherish it all the way it must roam, 

To leave it a wreck within sight of home; 

To smile, ag the mariner’s toils are o’er, 

And wash the dead to the cottage-door ; 
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Who drinks the poison’d cup of life! 

Alas! if we murmur at things like these, 

That reflection tells us are wise decrees; 

That the wind is not ever a gentle breath— 
That the sun is often the bearer of death— 
That the ocean-wave is not always still— 

And that life is chequer’d with good and ill: 

If we know ’tis well that such change should be, 
What do we learn from the things we see? 

That an erring and sinning child of dust 
Should not wonder, nor murmur, but hope and trust! 
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JANE TAYLOR 
Born, 1783; Diep, 1823, 


SOLILOQUY. 


Hern’s a beautiful earth and a wonderful sky, : 
And to see them, God gives us a heart and an eye; 
Nor leaves us untouch’d by the pleasure they yield, 

Like the fowls of the heaven, or the beasts of the field. i 
The soul, though encumber’d with sense and with sin, i 
Can range through her own mystic chambers within ; i 
Then soar like the eagle to regions of light, 
And dart wondrous thoughts on the stars of the night. 
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And gently ripple along the strand, 
To watch the widow behold him land! 
But, stranger than all, that man should de, 
When his plans are form’d, and his hopes are high; 
He walks forth a lord of the earth to-day, 
And the morrow beholds him part of its clay; 
He is born in sorrow, and cradled in pain, 
And from youth to age it is labour in vain; 
And all that seventy years can show, 
Is, that wealth is trouble, and wisdom is woe; 
That he travels a path of care and strife, 


Yea, more, it is gifted with vision so keen, 

As to know the unknown and to see the unseen ; 

To glance at eternity’s numberless days, 

Till dazzled, confounded, and lost in the maze. 

Nor will this suffice it, oh wonderful germ, 

Of infinite blessings vouchsafed to a worm! 

It quickens, it rises, with boundless desires, 

And heaven is the lowest to which it aspires. 

Such, such is the soul, though bewilder’d and dark— 
A vital, ethereal, unquenchable spark ; 

Thus onward and upward by nature it tends, 

Then wherefore descends it? ah! whither descends? 
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Soon droops its light pinion, borne down by a gust, 
It flutters, it flutters,—it cleaves to the dust; 

Then feeds upon ashes—deceived and astray ; 

And fastens and clings to this perishing clay. 

For robes that too proud were the lilies to wear— 
For food we divide with the fowls of the air— 

For joy that just sparkles, and then disappears, 

We drop from heaven’s gate to this valley of tears. 
How tranquil and blameless the pleasures it sought, 
While it rested within the calm region of thought ! 
How fraught with disgust, and how sullied with woe, 
Is all that detains and beguiles it below! 

Oh Thou, who when silent and senseless it lay, 
Didst breathe into life the inanimate clay, 

Now nourish and quicken the languishing fire ; 
And fan to a flame that shall never expire! 


EMILY TAYLOR. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


“ Wauat is the gift of Life?” 

Speak thou, in young existence revelling; 

To thee it is a glorious, godlike thing; 

Love, Hope, and Fancy lead the joyous way; 
Ambition kindles up her living ray. 

There is a path of light mark’d out for thee, 

A thornless path, and there thy way shall be: 
A thousand spirits by thy side ghall fall, 

But thou shalt live, and look beyond them all: 
Yes, Life indeed may seem ajoyous thing. 

“ What is the gift of Life” 

To thee, subdued and taught by Wisdom’s voice, 
Wisdom of stern necessity, not choice? 

Whose cup of joy is ebbing out in haste, 

Who hast no fountain to supply the waste; 
Whose spirit, like some traveller gazing round, 
On broken columns in the desert ground, 

Sees but sad traces on a lonely scene, 

Of what Life was, and what it might have been: 
Oh! is not Life a sad and solemn thing? 

“ What is the gift of Life” 

To him who reads with Heaven-instructed eye? 
“Tis the first dawning of eternity; - 

The future heaven just breaking on the sight; 
The glimmering of a still increasing light; 

tts cheering scenes foretastes of heavenly joy; 
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Its storms and tempests sent to purify: 

Oh! is not Life a bright inspiring thing? 

“ What is the gift of Life” 

To him whose soul through this tempestuous road 
Hath pass’d, and found its home, its heaven, its God? 
Who sees the boundless page of knowledge spread, 
And years, a8 boundless, rolling o’er his head ; 

No cloud to darken the celestial light; 

No sin to sully, and no grief to blight; 

Is not that better Life a glorious thing? 


WILLIAM HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


THE PLEASURES OF BENEVOLENCE, 
Bur, 0! what power 
Of mind may boast a pleasure pure as thine, 
Divine Benevolence /—Th’ affections bland 
That heart unite to heart; those sympathies 
So fine, so complicate, so closely knit 
With all the good and ill of all mankind, 
Are thy loved daughters.—Trebly blest the heart 
Which, like a well-toned instrument, they string 
Responsive to the notes of weal or woe! 
Pure, exquisite, sublime are all the joys, 
Taste’s fair attendants boast; but more sublime, 
More exquisite, more pure, the joys that fiow 
From Virtue’s sacred fount. The sweetest voico 
That warbles in the grove, is not so sweet 
As thine, Compassion—nor the boldest deed 
Of hero’s arm go worthy of the lyre 
As act of Mercy; nor, in all the round 
Of being, is there aught in God’s pure eye, 
So bless’d, so sanctified, as those kind thoughts 
That stir the bosom of Benevolence. 
What are the joys of heaven but those of love ? 
What God’s own bliss?—The bliss of doing good 
Unlimited and perfect. Next to God, 
Who stands in happiness pre-eminent? 
The favour’d spirit that from God enjoys 
The largest share of delegated power 
To guide the currents of His boundless love. 
Now wide o’er nature has the Muse her glance 
Turn’d rapid, and discover'd nought but scenes 
Of blooming, rich, unfathomable joy. 
The higher still she soars, the deeper dives, 
The wider ranges, more and more of good 
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Bursts on th’ expanding view. With such pure leve 
As mothers feel for their dear progeny, 
Benevolence reigns o’er all. But who shall tell 
From what unnumber’d springs her bounties flow ? 
The garden and the wild, earth, ocean, air, 
Darkness and light, and height and depth confess 
Her joy-inspiring presence—On each sense 

She scatters rapture—for the eye illumes 

What scenes of glory! for the ear awakes 

What sounds of ravishment! The touch, taste, smeli. 
Are all her handmaids; hers the kindly play 

Of each benign affection, all the joys 

Of intellect, of memory, judgment, taste, 

And wing’d imagination.—Yes; for man 

She opes a thousand, and ten thousand springs 

Of never-ebbing bliss.—Her reign extends 
Through suns and systems numerous as the sands, 
Uniting all by ties infrangible, 

In such harmonious movements as create 

True music in the spheres. Great God to her 
Gave the high charge, to hold the mighty chain 
Of causes and effects. Through every link 

Of its immeasurable circuit, shoot 

Her quickening energies. But should her hand 
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Tis hold forego, ’twere chaos all again. 


CHE BENEVOLENCE OF THE GOOD MAN EXTENDS EVEN 
TO THE INFERIOR ANIMALS, 


Waar soil or clime, or barrier raised by pride, 

Or prejudice, can bound the good man’s love? 

For man and misery, wherever found, 

It freely springs. Expanding wide it spreads 
Hen to infinitude ;—now greets the race 

That people heaven ; then downward to the worm, 
Insect or shell-fish, e’en to lifeless things, 

With sacred flow descends. If Nature bids 

To kill or eat,—the life-destroying steel 

He edges with compassion. He, the friend 

And guardian, not the tyrant of whate’er 

Inhales the vital breeze, ne’er issues forth 
Breathing dismay and slaughter in the paths 
Where happy creatures sport. Ye feather’d tribes, 
Sing unmolested in your leafy bowers; 

Ye finny nations, in your streams and lakes 

And pearly grottos play; ye insect swarms, 
Murmur melodious, turn your burnish’d wings 
Bright-twinkling to the sun; at morn and eve, 
With all your sportive myriads in the air, 
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Reel through the mazy dance—for in your mirth 
. His soul participates—Around your cliffs, 

In many a playful curve, ye sea-birds, wheel ; 

Preen your gray wings; along the level brine 

Quick-diving plunge; or on the sunny swell 

Float like small islets of embodied foam; 

Stars of the sea, ye stud and beautify 

Its azure waste, as the empyrean fires 

Gem and illumine th’ ebon vault of night. 

Who would not deem it an offence to Heaven 

To harm your joys, or from one little nook, 

Their heritage from God, your wingless brood 

Cruel dislodge? Like man, from God ye spring, 

Are God’s dependants—ratified as His, 

Your rights to share the bounty Nature gives, 

Sport in the waves, or on your native rocks 

To congregate and clamour as ye will. 


EDWARD CARRINGTON. 


VILLAGE BELLS, 


Ou, merry are the village bells that sound with soothing chime 

From the dim old tower, grown gray beneath the shadowy touch of 
Time ; 

And gaily ‘are they borne along upon the summer air, 

Telling of bridal happiness to the youthful and the fair; 

They give a murmur of delight to earth, and sky, and seas, 


That mingles with the running streams, and floats upon the breeze. 


Tis past, the bridal glee is past, those echoing peals are o’er; 

But the sweet, the holy Sabbath comes—we hear them now once 
more, 

With a message from the heavens of love—a voice that speaks to 
all; 

Unto the temple of our God, unto His shrine they call. 

Whether your home’s in halls of state, or by the lowly dells, 

Come forth and listen to the sounds of the hallowed Sabbath bells! 


Ye tuneful records, yours it is to watch the pace of time, 

And mark the footfalls of each year with deep and soothing chime; 
Coming at midnight’s silent hour, when all is dim and drear, 

"is yours to breathe the last farewell of the sad expiring year; 
And while we bid its hopes and fears, its fleeting hours adieu, 

"Tis yours to hail with cheerful voice the birthday of the new. 

And yet once more your music breaks upon my listening ear, 
Though not the gaily sounding notes we love so well to hear; 
Changed is your message to the heart, your joyous tone is fled; 

Ye speak to us of buried hopes, a requiem for the dead} 
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Some home to-day is desolate, a soul from earth is free. 
Mortal, the knell thou hearest now full soon may toll for thee! 


O changeful bells, that swell’d but now the tide of human bliss, 
What ministers of grief ye seem, in such an hour as this! 

Say, is your knell a sorrowing one, for the lovely doom’d to die, 
Youth’s early blush upon their cheek, its radiance in their eye? 
Or do ye mourn in mockery for the beings frail as fair, 

Whose lives, like golden evening clouds, have melted into air? 


Yet such, alas! is human life; woe for the haughty breath! 

To-day in health and power ’tis raised, to-morrow still’d in death. 
One voice proclaims our joy and grief, our wishes, hopes, and fears; 
The eye that brightly beams to-day, to-morrow dims with tears, 

A few short years, a few brief suns, in earthly homes we dwell, 
Then Life with all its dreams shall be but as that passing bell! 


CAROLINE F. ORNE. 


LABOUR. 


Ho! ye who at the anvil toil, 
And strike the sounding blow, 
Where from the burning iron’s breast 
The sparks fly to and fro, 
While answering to the hammer’s ring, 
And fire’s intenser glow— 
Oh! while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye who till the stubborn goil, 
Whose hard hands guide the plough, 

Who bend beneath the summer sun, 
With burning cheek and brow— 

Ye deem the curse still clings to earth 
From olden time till now— 


But while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labour all day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye who plough the sea’s blue field— 
Who ride the restless wave, 

Beneath whose gallant vessel’s keel 
There lies a yawning grave, 

Around whose bark the wintry winds 
Like fiends of fury rave— 
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Oh! while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labour long hours through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye upon whose fever’d cheeks 
The hectic glow is bright, 

Whose mental toil wears out the day 
And half the weary night, 

Who labour for the souls of men, 
Champions of truth and right— 

Although ye feel your toil is hard, 
Even with this glorious view, 

Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! all who labour—all who strive— 
Ye wield a lofty power: 
Do with your might, do with your strength, 
Fill every golden hour! 
The glorious privilege to do 
Is man’s most noble dower. 
Oh! to your birthright and yourselves, 
To your own souls be true! 
A weary, wretched life is theirs 
Who have no work to do. 


Chambers’ Journal. 


MRS E. HAWKSHAW. 


THE CITY CHILD'S COMPLAINT.” 


«“ Jr trees and the flowers are beautiful, 
The sky is blue and high, 

And the small streams make pleasant sounds 
As they run swiftly by. 


“ But all these things are not for me, 
I live amid dark walls; 

And scarcely through these dusty panes 
A single sunbeam falls. 


“‘T never hear the wild-bird’s song, 
Or see the graceful deer 

Go trooping through the forest glades: 
What can I learn from here? 


* From an interesting and valuable little work, entitled ‘Poems for my 
Children.” 
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“They say God’s works are wonderful, 
In gea, and sky, and land; 

I never see them, for men’s works 
Are here on every hand.’ 

Oh murmur not, thou little one, 
That here thy home must be, 

And not amid the pleasant fields, 
Or by the greenwood tree. 

There is a voice can speak to thee, 
Amid the works of men; 

Speak, with a sound as loud and clear, 
As in the lonely glen. 

Do not the works thou seest around, 
Spring from man’s thoughtful mind, 

And in that, is there nought of God, 
For thee, for all, to find? 

The earth, with all its varied blooms, 
Will nave to pass away ; 

But man’s immortal mind will live 
Through everlasting day. 

And without mind these sheltering walls 
Around thee had not been; 

These busy engines had not moved, 
Nor whirling wheels been seen! 


SAMUEL W. PARTRIDGE. 


THE LITTLE TEACHER. 


Wir dark foreboding thoughts opprest, 
I wandered forth one summer day, 
Hoping abroad to ease my breast, 
And grief allay. 
Deep in a lone and green retreat 
I laid me down with many a sigh, 
When, lo, a daisy at my feet 
Allured my eye. 
Methought with sympathetic smile 
It seem’d to pity and reprove, 
And thus my bitter care beguile 
With words of love:— 
“Sad mortal, cease these anxious sighs; 
Why sit you thus in sorrow here? 
Does not each leaf that meets thine eyes 
Reprove thy fear? 
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“ Although a mean unheeded flower, 
My daily wants are all supplied; 
And He who brought me to this hour 
Will still provide. 
“The light and dew, the sun and rain, 
Are hourly sent to foster me, 
And fearest thou God will not deign 
To think on thee?” 


Ashamed I rose, rebuked my care, 
And bless’d the teacher of the god, 

Resolved to chase away despair, 

And trust in God,* 


BERNARD BARTON. 
Born, 1784; Diep, 1849. 


BET NOT THE SUN GO DOWN UPON YOUR WRATH. 


Ses behind the crimson west, 
Brightly sinks the sun to rest; 
Gently close the drooping flowers, 
Softly fall the vesper hours; 
Hush’d is every woodland note, 
Bee’s loud hum, and linnet’s throat; 
Silent is the liquid breeze, 
Moonbeams kiss the rustling trees. 
Ere the loving stars arise, 
Ere soft slumber seals your eyes, 
Children, bid contentions cease, 
Let the sun go down in peace! 


Join not hymns of praise to learn, 
While your hearts with anger burn; 
Kneel not to your evening prayer, 
With resentment lurking there. 
God, who bids you dwell in loye— 
God, who sees you from above— 
He is grieved your pride to see, 
Hyery time you disagree. 

Ere the silver stars arise, 

Ere soft slumber seals your eyes, 
Children, bid your quarrels cease, 
Let the sun go down in peace! 


* From a useful little work recently published by this pleasing au thor 
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MARY HOWITT. 


THE UNREGARDED TOILS OF THE POOR. 


Aas! what secret tears are shed, 
What wounded spirits bleed ; 
What loving hearts are sundered 
And yet man takes no heed! 


He goeth in his daily course, 
Made fat with oil and wine, 

And pitieth not the weary souls 
That in his bondage pine,— 

That turn for him the mazy wheel, 
That delve for him the mine! 

And pitieth not the children small 
In noisy factories dim, 

That all day long, lean, pale, and faint, 
Do heavy tasks for him! 


To him they are but as the stones 
Beneath his feet that lie: 

It entereth not his thoughts that they 
From him claim sympathy: 

It entereth not his thoughts that God 


Heareth the sufferer’s groan, 
That in His righteous eye their life 
Is precious as his own. 


J. E. CARPENTER. 


THE CHILD AND THE DEW-DROPS. 


“On father, dear father, why pass they away, 

The dew-drops that sparkled at dawning of day— 

That glitter’d like stars by the light of the moon, 

Oh, why are those dew-drops dissolving so soon? 

Does the sun, in his wrath, chase their brightness away, 
As though nothing that’s lovely might live for a day? 
The moonlight has faded—the flowers still remain, 

But the dew has dried out of their petals again.” 


“My child,” said the father, “look up to the skies, 

Behold yon bright rainbow, those beautiful dyes; 
There—there are the dew-drops in glory reset, 

*Mid the jewels of heaven they are glittering yet. 

Then are we not taught by each beautiful ray, 

To mourn not for beauty though fleeting away, 

For though youth of its brightness and beauty be riven, 
All that withers on earth blooms more brightly in heaven.” 
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Alas! for the father—how little knew he, 

The words he had spoken prophetic could be: 

That the beautiful child—the bright star of his day, 
Was e’en then, like the dew-drops, dissolving away. 

Oh! sad was the father, when, lo! in the skies 

The rainbow again spread its beauteous dyes; 

And then he remember’d the maxims he’d given, 

And thought of his child and the dew-drops—in Heaven 


THE CHILD AND THE STARS. 


“Try tell me, dear father, each gem in the sky 
That sparkles at night is a star; 

But why do they dwell in those regions go high, 
And shed their cold lustre so far? 

I know that the sun makes the blossoms to spring, 
That it gives to the flow’rets their birth, 

But what are the stars? do they nothing but fling 
Their cold rays of light upon earth?” 


“ My child, it is said, that yon stars in the sky, 
Are worlds that are fashion’d like this, 

Where the souls of the good and the gentle who die, 
Assemble together in bliss; 

And the rays that they shed o’er the earth is the light 
Of His glory whose throne is above, 

That tell us, who dwell in these regions of night, 
How great is His goodness and love.” 


“Then, father, why still press your hand to your brow, 
Why still are your cheeks pale with care ? 

If all that was gentle be dwelling there now, 
Dear mother, I know, must be there.’ 

“Thou chidest me well,” said the father with pain, 
“Thy wisdom is greater by far, 

We may mourn for the lost, but we should not complain, 
While we gaze on each beautiful star.” * 


WILLIAM P. BROWN. 


INFANTINE INQUIRIES. 


“Tru me, oh mother! when I grow old, 

Will my hair, which my sisters say is like gold, 
Grow gray, as the old man’s, weak and poor, 
Who ask’d for alms at our pillar’d door? 

Shall I look as sad, shall I speak as slow 

As he, when he told us his tale of woe? 


* The poetical works of this popular writer are published in a convenient 
rorm, aNd at a very moderate price, by H. C. Clarke & Co, of London, 
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Will my hands then shake, and my eyes be dim? 
Tell me, oh mother! shall I grow like him ? 


“ He said—but I knew not what he meant— 

That his aged heart with sorrow was rent. 

He spoke of the grave as a place of rest, 

Where the weary sleep in peace, and are blest; 

And he told how his kindred there were laid, 

And the friends with whom, in his youth, he play’d; 
And tears from the eyes of the old man fell, 

And my sisters wept as they heard his tale! 


“ He spoke of a home, where, in childhood’s glee, 

He chased from the wild-flowers the singing bee; 

And follow’d afar, with a heart as light 

As its sparkling wings, the butterfly’s flight ; 

And pull’d young flowers, where they grew ‘neath the beam: 
Of the sun’s fair light, by his own blue streams ;— 

Yet he left all these through the world to roam! 

Why, oh mother! did he leave his home?” 


“Calm thy young thoughts, my own fair child! 

The fancies of youth and age are beguiled ;— 

Though pale grow thy cheeks, and thy hair turn gray, 
Time cannot steal the soul’s youth away ! 

There’s a land, of which thou hast heard me speak, 
Where age never wrinkles the dweller’s cheek; 

But in joy they live, fair boy! like thee— 

It was there the old man long’d to be! 


“For he knew that those with whom he had play’d, 
In his heart’s young joy, ’neath their cottage shade— 
Whose love he shared, when their songs and mirth 
Brighten’d the gloom of this sinful earth— 

Whose names from our world had pass’d away, 

As flowers in the breath of an autumn day,— 

He knew that they, with all suffering done, 
Encireled the throne of the Holy One! 


“Though ours be a pillar’d and lofty home, 
Where Want, with his pale train, never may come, 
Oh! scorn not the poor with the scorner’s jest, 
Who seek in the shade of our hall to rest; 

For He who hath made the poor may soon 
Darken the sky of our glowing noon, 

And leave us with woe, in the world’s bleak wild— 
Oh! soften the griefs of the poor, my child!” 
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WILLIAM KEATE 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Tus tutor’d mind here justly learns 
How human hopes to prize, 

As round these trophied walls she turns 
Her meditating eyes. 

The sculptured urn, the mimic bust, 
The grave in pomp array’d, 

Serve but to teach us man is dust! 
His life a fleeting shade ! 

, More than the morning vapour vain, 

Which melts away in air, 

Unless to wisdom he attain, 
And virtue be his care. 

Extinguish’d now is wit’s bright fire, 
Lost its enlivening themes; 

Mute and unstrung the poet’s lyre; 
Closed fancy’s rapturous dreams. 

Stop, stranger, whosoe’er thou art, 
And to thyself be just; 

These mouldering tombs address thine heart ; 
Catch wisdom from the dust. 

Religion only forms man’s soul 
Calmly to view his end; 

Can his vain passions best control,— 
Tn life, in death, a friend. 

A day will come in Time’s long reign 
(Such hope hath Heaven reveal’d) 

When graves shall render up again 
Those whom they once conceal’d. 

Then shall creation’s mighty Lord 
Bid every slumberer rise; 

And angels’ tongues this truth record,— 
The virtuous were the wise. 


ROBERT GILFILLAN. 
Born, 1813 ; Diep, 1850. 


THE POOR MAN’S GRAVE. 


Tue poor man’s grave! this is the spot 
Vhere rests his weary clay; 

And yet no gravestone lifts its head, 
To say what gravestones say. 
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No sculptured emblems blazon here, 
No weeping willows wave, 

No faint memorial, e’er so faint, 
Points out the poor man’s grave. 


No matter—he as soundly sleeps, 
As softly does repose, 
Though marbled urn around his grave 
No idle incense throws. 
His lowly turf it burdens not, 
Yet that is ever green; 
And hopping near it oft at morn, 
The little redbreast’s seen. 


For none disturbs the poor man’s grave— 
To touch it who would dare, 

Save some kind hand to smooth the grass, 
That grows all wildly there. 

The poor man’s grave! call it his home— 
From sorrow all secure— 

For woe and want vex him no more, 
Whom fortune stamp’d as poor. 


The poor man’s grave !—w lesson learn, 
And profit by’t who can— 

Here lies a man all nobly poor, 
And yet an honest man. 

He was a man well known for worth, 
But all unknown to fame; 

And yet within his village bounds, 
He did not lack a name. 


For all the village came to him, 
When they had need to call; 

His counsel free to all was given, 
For he was kind to all. 

The young, the old, the sick, the hale, 
Found him a friend most sure; 

For he rejoiced in others’ weal, 
Although himself was poor. 


And yet not poor; for calm content 
Made all that he possess’d 

Be cherish’d with a grateful heart, 
Which made it doubly blest. 

Serene ’mid ills, to age design’d, 
His days in peace did flow— 

His timeward pilgrimage is past, 
And now he sleeps below. 


A happy man!—though on life’s shoals 
His bark was roughly driven, 
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Yet still he braved the surge—because 
His anchorage was in heaven. 

I know no more—what more wouldst know, 
Since death deliverance gave: 

His spirit took its flight on high— 
This is the poor man’s grave! 


LIGHT FOR ALL. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


You cannot pay with money 
The million sons of toil— 
The sailor on the ocean, 
The peasant on the soil, 
The labourer in the quarry, 
The hewer of the coal; 
Your money pays the hand, 
But it cannot pay the soul. 
You gaze on the cathedral, 
Whose turrets meet the sky; 
Remember the foundations, 
That in earth and darkness lie: 
For, were not those foundations 
So darkly resting there, 
Yon towers up could never soar 
So proudly in the air. 
The workshop must be crowded 
That the palace may be bright; 
If the ploughman did not plough, 
Then the poet could not write. 
Then let every toil be hallowd 
That man performs for man, 
And have its share of honour, 
Ag part of one great plan. 
See, light darts down from heaven, 
And enters where it may; 
The eyes of all earth’s people 
Are cheer’d with one bright day, 
And let the mind’s true sunshine 
Be spread o’er earth as free, 
And fill the souls of men 
As the waters fill the sea, 


The man who turns the soil 

Need not have an earthy mind; 
The digger ’mid the coal 

Need not be in spirit blind: 
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The mind can shed a light 
On each worthy labour done, 
As lowliest things are bright 
In the radiance of the sun, 
The tailor, ay, the cobbler, 
May lift their heads as men,— 
Better far than Alexander, 
Could he wake to life again, 
And think of all his bloodshed 
(And all for nothing too!) 
And ask himself—* What made I 
As useful as a shoe?” 
What cheers the musing student, 
The poet, the divine? 
The thought that for his followers 
A brighter day will shine. 
Let every human labourer 
Enjoy the vision bright— 
Let the thought that comes from heaven 
Be spread like heaven’s own light! 
Ye men who hold the pen, 
Rise like a band inspired, 
And, poets, let your lyrics 
With hope for man be fired; 
Till the earth becomes a temple, 
And every human heart 
Shall join in one great service, 
Each happy in his part. 


THOMAS HOOD. 
; Born, 1798; Diep, 1845. 


REMEMBRANCES. 


I remempsr, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 
He never came a week too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day; 
But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away! 
I rememher, T remember, 
The rog1s red and white, 

The violets and the lily-cups— 
Those flowers made of light; 
The lilaes where the robins built, 

And where my brother set 
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The laburnum, on his birthday— 
The tree is living yet! 

I remember, I remember, 
Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air would rush as fresh 
Ag swallows on the wing; 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 
That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow! 

I remember, I remember, 
The fir-trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender spires 
Were close against the sky! 

It was a childish ignorance,— 
But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m further off from heaven, 
Than when I was a boy. 


CAROLINE NORTON. 
AN EMBLEM OF LIFE. 

Ou! Life is like the summer rill, where weary daylight dies; 
We long for morn to rise again, and blush along the skies: 
For dull and dark that stream appears, whose waters in the day, 
All glad, in conscious sunniness, went dancing on their way. 
But when the glorious sun hath ’woke, and look’d upon the earth, 
And over hill and dale there float the sounds of human mirth; 
We sigh to see day hath not brought its perfect light to all, 
For with the sunshine on those waves, the silent shadows fall. 
Oh! like that changeful summer rill our years go gliding by, 
Now bright with joy, now dark with tears, before youth’s eager eye. 
And thus we vainly pant for all the rich and golden glow, 
Which young Hope, like an early sun, upon its course can throw, 
Soon o’er our half illumined hearts the stealing shadows come, 
And every thought that ’woke in light receives its share of gloom; 
And we weep while joys and sorrows both are fading from our view, 
To find, wherever sunbeams fall, the shadow cometh too, 


NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 
AN AMERICAN POET. 
Bory, 1817. 


A CHILD’S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 


Suz had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven; and now she stood 
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Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. She stood alone 
By the low window, with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 

And had not seen before. The purple folds 

Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That look’d go still and delicate above, 

Fill’d her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently, in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. <A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and, putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively ;— 
* Father, dear father, God has made a star!” 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Bory, 1794, 
AMERICAN POETRY, 


THE LAPSE OF TIME. 


Lament who will, in fruitless tears, 
The speed with which our moments fly, 
I sigh not over vanish’d years, 
But watch the years that hasten by. 
Look how they come !—a mingled crowd 
Of bright and dark, but rapid days; 
Beneath them, like a summer cloud, 
The wide world changes as I gaze. 
What! grieve that time has brought so soon 
The sober age of manhood on? 
As idly might I weep at noon, 
To see the blush of morning gone. 
Could I forego the hopes that glow 
In prospect like Elysian isles, 
And let the charming future go, 
With all her promises and smiles? 
The future !—cruel were the power 
Whose doom would tear thee from my heart; 
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Thou sweetener of the present hour ! 
We cannot—no—we will not part. 
Oh, leave me still the rapid flight 
That makes the changing seasons gay; 
The grateful speed that brings the night, 
The swift and glad return of day— 
The months that touch, with added grace, 
This little prattler at my knee, 
In whose arch eye and speaking face, 
New meaning every hour I see. 
Time, time will seam and blanch my brow: 
Well; I shall sit with aged men, 
And my good glass will tell me how 
A grisly beard becomes me then. 
And should no foul dishonour lie 
Upon my head when I am gray, 

Love yet shall watch my fading eye, 
And smooth the path of my decay. 
Then haste thee, Time—’tis kindness all 
That speeds thy wingéd feet so fast ; 

Thy pleasures stay not till they fall, 
And all thy pains are quickly. past. 
Thou fliest, and bear’st away our woes, 
And as thy shadowy train depart, 
The memory of sorrow grows 
A lighter burden on the heart. 


NEVER SAY FAIL! 
AMERICAN POETRY. 

Keep pushing—'tis wiser 
Than sitting aside, 

And dreaming and sighing 
And waiting the tide. 

In Life’s earnest battle 
They only prevail 

Who daily march onward, 
And never say fail! 

With an eye ever open— 
A tongue that’s not dumh, 

And a heart that will never 
To sorrow succumb— 

You'll battle and conquer 
Though thousands assail : 

How strong and how mighty, 
Who never say fail! 
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The spirit of angels 
Is active I know, 
As higher and higher 
In glory they go: 
Methinks on bright pinions 
From heaven they sail, 
To cheer and encourage 
Who never say fail! 
Ahead then keep pushing, 
And elbow your way, 
Unheeding the envious, 
And asses that bray ; 
All obstacles vanish, 
All enemies quail, 
In the might of their wisdom 
Who never say fail! 
Tn life’s rosy morning, 
In manhood’s firm pride, 
Let this be the motto 
Your footsteps to guide; 
In storm and in sunshine, 
Whatever assail,— 
We'll onward and conquer, 
And never say fail! 
Anonymous. 


T0 A CHILD. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 


Tarines of high import sound I in thine ears, 
Dear child, though now thou may’st not feel their power; 
But hoard them up, and in thy coming years 
Forget them not; and when earth’s tempests lour, 
A talisman unto thee shall they be, 
To give thy weak arm strength—to make thy dim eye see, 


Seek Truth—that pure celestial Truth whose birth 
Was in the heaven of heavens, clear, sacred, shrined 
In Reason’s light: not oft she visits earth, 
But her majestic port, the willing mind, 
Through faith, may sometimes see. Give her thy soul, 
Nor faint, though Error’s surges loudly ’gainst thee roll. 
Be free.—Not chiefly from the iron chain, 
But from the one which passion forges—be 
The master of thyself. If lost, regain - 
The rule o’er chance, sense, circumstance. Be free. 
Trample thy proud lusts proudly ‘neath thy feet, 
And stand erect, as for a heaven-born one is meet, 
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Seek Virtue—Wear her armour to the fight; 
'__ Then, as a wrestler gathers strength from strife, 
Shalt thou be nerved to a more vigorous might 
By each contending turbulent ill of life. 
Seek Virtue——She alone is all divine; 
And having found, be strong, in God’s own strength and thine. 
Truth—freedom—yvirtue—these, dear child, have power, 
If rightly cherish’d, to uphold, sustain, 
And bless thy spirit, in its darkest hour; 
Neglect them—thy celestial gifts are vain— 
In dust shall thy weak wing be drage’d and goil’d; 
Thy soul be crush’d neath gauds for which it basely toil’é 
Anonymous. 


WISHES AND REALITIES. 
A CHILD'S WISHES. 


“JT wisu I were a little bird, 
To fly so far and high, 

And gail along the golden clouds, 
Anu through the azure sky. 

I'd be the first to see the sun 
Up from the ocean spring; 

And ere it touch’d the glittering spire, 
His ray should gild my wing. 

« Above the hills I’d watch him still, 
Far down the crimson west ; 

And sing to him my evening song, 
Ere yet I sought my rest. 

And many a land I then should see, 
As hill and plain I cross’d; 

Nor fear through all the pathless sky 
That I should e’er be lost. 

“T’d fly where, round the olive bough, 
The vine its tendrils weaves; 

And shelter from the noonbeams seek 
Among the myrtle leaves. 

Now, if I climb our highest hill, 
How little can I see! 

Oh, had I but a pair of wings, 

How happy should I be!” 


REPLY. 


“ Winas cannot soar above the sky, 
As thou in thought canst do; 

Nor can the veiling clouds confine 

Thy mental eye’s keen view, 
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Not to the sun dost thou chant forth 
Thy simple evening hymn; 
Thou praisest Him, before whose smile 
The noonday sun grows dim. 
“But thou mayst learn to trace the sun 
Around the earth and sky, 
Ani see him rising, setting, still, 
Where distant oceans lie. 
To other lands the bird may guide 
His pinions through the air; 
Ere yet he rest his wings, thou art 
In thought before him there. 
“Though strong and free, his wing may droop, 
Or bands restrain its flight; 
Thought none may stay—more fleet its course 
Than swiftest beams of light: 
A lovelier clime than birds can find, 
While summers go and come, 
Bevond this earth remains for those, 
Whom God doth summon home.” 


Anonymous. 


THE SOUL'S DEFIANCE. 


T satp to Sorrow’s awful storm, 

That beat against my breast, 
“Rage on! thou may’st destroy this form, 
_ And lay it low at rest; 
But still the spirit, that now brooks 

Thy tempest raging high, 
Undaunted, on its fury looks 

With steadfast eye.” 

I said to Penury’s meagre train, 
“Come on! your threats I brave; 
My last, poor life-drop you may drain, 

And crush me to the grave; 
Yet still the spirit, that endures, 
Shall mock your force the while, 
And meet each cold, cold grasp of yours 
With bitter smile.” 
I said to cold Neglect and Scorn, 
“Pass on! I heed you not; 
Ye may pursue me till my form 
And being are forgot; 
Yet still the spirit, which you see, 
Undaunted by your wiles, 
Draws from its own nobility 
Its high-born smiles.” 
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I said to Friendship’s menaced blow, 
“ Strike deep! my heart shall bear; 

Thou canst but add one bitter woe 
To those already there ; 

Yet still the spirit, that sustains 
This last severe distress, 

Shall smile upon its keenest pains, 

And scorn redress.” 


I said to Death’s uplifted dart, 

“ Aim sure! oh, why delay? 
Thou wilt not find a fearful heart— 

A weak, reluctant prey; 
For still the spirit, firm and free, 

Triumphant in the last dismay, 
Wrapt in its own eternity, 

Shall smiling pass away.” 
Anonymous. 


Descriptive. 


THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


JAMES THOMSON. 
Born, 1700; Dixp, 1748. 


THE STUDY AND BEAUTIES OF THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


O Narure! all-sufficient! over all! 

Enrich me with the knowledge of Thy works! 
Snatch me to heaven; Thy rolling wonders there, 
World beyond world, in infinite extent, 
Profusely scatter’d o’er the void immense, 

Shew me; their motions, periods, and their laws, 
Give me to scan; through the disclosing deep 
Light my blind way; the mineral strata there; 
Thrust, blooming, thence the vegetable world ; 
O’er that the rising system more complex, 

Of animals; and higher still, the mind, 

The varied scene of quick-compounded thought, 
And where the mixing passions endless shift ; 
These ever open to my ravish’d eye; 

A search, the flight of time can ne’er exhaust! 
But if to that unequal; if the blood, 
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Tn sluggish streams about my heart, forbid 
That best ambition; under closing shades, 
Inglorious, lay me by the lowly brook, 

And whisper to my dreams. From Thee begin, 
Dwell all on Thee, with-Thee conclude my song; 
And let me never, never stray from Thee! 


WILLIAM COWPER, 


Born, 1731; Diep, 1800. 


THOUGHTS ON NATURE. 

Happy, if full of days,—but happier far, 
If, ere we yet discern life's evening star, 
Sick of a service of a world that feeds 
Its patient drudges with dry chaff and weeds, 
We can escape from Custom’s idiot sway, 
To serve the Sovereign we were born t’ obey. 
Then sweet to muse upon His skill display’d, 
(Infinite skill,) in all that He has made! 
To trace, in Nature’s most minute design, 
The signature and stamp of power Divine; 
Contrivance intricate, express’d with ease, 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees. 
The shapely limb, and lubricated joint, 
Within the small dimensions of a point, 
Muscle and nerve miraculously spun, 
His mighty work, who speaks and it is done, 
The Invisible, in things scarce seen reveal’d, 
To whom an atom is an ample field: 
To wonder at a thousand insect forms, 
These hatch’d, and those resuscitated worms, 
New life ordain’d and brighter scenes to share, 
Once prone on earth, now buoyant upon air; 
Whose shape would make them, had they bulk and size, 
More hideous foes than fancy can devise; 
With helmet-heads and dragon-scales adorn’d, 
The mighty myriads, now securely scorn’d, 
Would mock the majesty of man’s high birth, 
Despise his bulwarks, and unpeople earth; 

Then with a glance of fancy to survey, 
Far as the faculty can stretch away, 
Ten thousand rivers pour'd at His command, 
From urns that never fail, through every land; 
These like a deluge with impetuous force, 
Those winding modestly a silent course; 
The cloud-surmounting Alps, the fruitful vales; 
Seas on which every nation spreads her sails: 
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The gun, a world whence other worlds drink light; 
The crescent moon, the diadem of night; 

Stars countless, each in his appointed placs, 

Fast anchor'd in the deep abyss of space: 

At such a sight to catch the poet’s flame, 

And with a rapture like his own exclaim, 

These are Thy glorious works, Thou Source of good! 
How dimly seen, how faintly understood! 

Thine, and upheld by Thy paternal care, 

This universal frame, thus wondrous fair; 

Thy power divine, and bounty beyond thought, 
Adored and praised in all that Thou hast wrought, 
Absorb’d in that immensity I see, 

I shrink abased, and yet aspire to Thee; 

Instruct me, guide me to that heavenly day, 

Thy words, more clearly than Thy works, display, 
That, while Thy truths my grosser thoughts refine, 
I may resemble Thee, and call Thee mine! 


LOVE OF NATURE IMPLANTED IN MAN BY THE ALMIGHTY. 


Ts born with all: the love of Nature’s works 

Is an ingredient in the compound Man, 

Infused at the creation of the kind. 

And, though the Almighty Maker has throughout 
Discriminated each from each, by strokes 

And touches of His hand, with so much art 
Diversified, that two were never found 

Twins at all points—yet this obtains in all, 

That all discern a beauty in His works, 

And all can taste them: minds, that have been form’d 
And tutor’d, with a relish more exact, 

But none without some relish, none unmoved. 

It is a flame that dies net even there, 

Where nothing feeds it: neither business, crowds, 
Nor habits of luxurious city-life, 

Whatever else they smother of trus s=rth 

In human bosoms, quench it or aba 

The villas with which London stands begirt, 

Like a swarth Indian with his belt of beads, 
Prove it. A breath of unadulterate air, 

The glimpse of a green pasture, how they cheer 
The citizen, and brace his languid frame! 

Eyen in the stifling bosom of the town, 

A garden, in which nothing thrives, has charms 
That soothe the rich possessor; much consoled 
That here and there some sprigs of mournful mint, 
Of nightshade or valerian, grace the wall 

He cultivates. These serve him with a hint 
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That Nature lives; that sight-refreshing green 

Is still the livery she delights to wear, 

Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole. 
What are the casements lined with creeping herbs, 
The prouder sashes fronted with a range 

Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed, 

The Frenchman’s darling? Are they not all proofs 
That Man, immured in cities, still retains 

His inborn inextinguishable thirst 

Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 

By supplemental shifts the best he may? 

The most unfurnish’d with the means of life, 
And they that never pass their brick-wall bounds 
To range the fields and treat their lungs with air, 
Yet feel the burning instinct; overhead 

Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick, 

And water’d duly. There the pitcher stands 

A fragment, and the spoutless tea-pot there ; 

Sad witnesses how close-pent Man regrets 

The country—with what ardour he contrives 

A peep at Nature, when he can no more. 


GOD THE AUTHOR OF NATURE. 


TERE lives and works 

A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beauties of the wilderness are His, - 

That make so gay the solitary place, 

Where no eye sees them. And the fairer foims, 
That cultivation glories in, are His. 

He sets the bright procession on its way, 

And marshals all the order of the year ; 

He marks the bounds which winter may not pags, 
And blunts its pointed fury; in its case, 

Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ 
Uninjured, with inimitable art; 

And, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 

The Lord of all, Himself through all diffused, 
Sustains, and is the Life of all that lives. 

Nature is but a name for an effect, 

Whose eause is God. One Spirit—His, 

Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows— 
Rules universal nature! not a flower 

But shews some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 
Of His unrival’’d pencil. He inspires 

Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues, 

And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 
In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 
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The forms with which He sprinkles all the earth. 
Happy who walks with Him! whom what he finds 
Of flavour or of scent, in fruit or flower, 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 

In Nature, from the broad majestic oak 

To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 


CHRISTIAN’S ENJOYMENT OF THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of Nature, and, though poor perhaps compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His t’ enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say—* My Father made them all 
Are they not his by a peculiar right, 

And by an emphasis of int’rest his, 

Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 


” 
! 


That plann’d, and built, and still upholds, a world 
So clothed with beauty for rebellious man ? 


JAMES HURDIS. 
Born, 1763; Diep, 1801. 


THE LOVER OF NATURES WORKS. 


I Love to hear 
The silent rook to the high wood make way 
With rustling wing; to mark the wanton mouse, 
And see him gambol round the primrose head, 
Till the still owl comes smoothly sailing forth, 
And with a shrill to-whitt breaks off his dance, 
And sends him scouring home to hear the curr 
Of the night-loving partridge, or the swell 
Of the deep curfew from afar. And now 
Tt pleases me to mark the hooting owl 
Perch’d on the naked hop-pole—to attend 
The distant cataract, or farmer’s cur, 
That bays the northern lights or rising moon. 
And now I steal along the woody lane, 
To hea. thy song so various, gentle bird, 
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Sweet queen of night, transporting Philomel. 
And often have I stood to hear it sung, 

When the clear moon, with Cytherean smile 
Emerging from an eastern cloud, has shot 

A look of pure benevolence and joy 

Into the heart of night. Yes, I have stood 

And mark’d thy varied note, and frequent pause, 
Thy brisk and melancholy mood, with soul 
Sincerely pleased. And, oh! methought, no nate 
Can equal thine, sweet bird, of all that sing 
How easily the chief ! 


JAMES GRAHAME. 
Born, 1765; Diep, 1811. 


PRESENCE OF THE DEITY IN THE WORKS OF NATURE, 
O Nature! all thy seasons please the eye 

Of him who sees a Deity in all. 

It is His presence that diffuses charms 
Unspeakable o’er mountain, wood, and stream. 
To think that He, who rolls yon solar sphere, 
Uplifts the warbling songster to the sky! 

To mark His presence in the mighty bow 

That spans the clouds as in the taints minute 

Of tiniest flower; to hear His awful voice 

In thunder speak, and whisper in the gale: 

To know and feel His care for all that lives :— 
’*Tis this that makes the barren waste appear 

A fruitful field, each grove a paradise. 

Yes! place me mid far-stretching woodless wilds, 
Where no sweet song is heard; the heath-bell there 
Would soothe my weary sight, and tell of Thee: 
There would my gratefully uplifted eye 

Survey the heavenly vault by day,—by night, 
When glows the firmament from pole to pole; 
There would my overflowing heart exclaim, 

“The heavens declare the glory of the Lord, 

The firmament shews forth His handiwork!” 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Diep, 1850. 
THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


Narore never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
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Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindnegs is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty-mountain winds be free 

To blow against thee: and, in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies; oh! then, 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations. 


INFLUENCE OF NATURAL OBJECTS 


IN CALLING FORTH AND STRENGTHENING THE IMAGINATION 
IN BOYHOOD AND EARLY YOUTH, 


Wispom and Spirit of the universe! 

Thou soul, that art the eternity of thought! 
And givest to forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion! not in vain, 

By day or star-light, thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 

The passions that build up our human soul ; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, — 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature; purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying, by such discipline, 

Both pain and fear,—until we recognise 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 

Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
With stinted kindness, In November days, 
When vapours rolling down the valleys made 
A lonely scene more lonesome; among woods 
At noon; and ’mid the calm of summer nights, 
When, by the margin of the trembling lake, 
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Beneath the gloomy hills, I homeward went 

In solitude, such intercourse was mine: 

Twas mine among the fields both day and night, 
And by the waters, all the summer long. 

And in the frosty season, when the sun 

Was set, and, visible for many a mile, 

The cottage windows through the twilight blazed, 
T heeded not the summons:—happy time 

It was indeed for all of us; for me 

It was a time of rapture! Clear and loud 

The village clock toll’d six—I wheel’d about, 
Proud and exulting like an untired horse 

That cares not for his home.—All shod with steel 
We hiss’d along the polish’d ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures,—the resounding horn, 
The pack loud-bellowing, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle: with the din 
Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 

Tinkle like iron; while the distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 


Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stars, 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
Born, 1784; Drep, 1842. 


APOSTROPHE TO NATURE. 


O Naturs! holy, meek, and mild, 
Thou dweller on the mountain wild; 
Thou haunter of the lonesome wood ; 
Thou wanderer by the secret flood; 
Thou lover of the daisied sod, 

Where Spring’s white foot hath lately trod; 
Finder of flowers fresh-sprung and new, 
Where sunshine comes to seek the dew; 
Twiner of bowers for lovers meet; 
Smoother of sods for poets’ feet; 
Thrice-sainted matron! in whose face, 
Who looks in love will light on grace; 
Far-worshipp’d goddess! one who gives 
Her love to him who wisely lives ;— 
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Oh! take my hand and place me on 
The daisied footstool of thy throne; 
And pass before my darken’d sight 
Thy hand which lets in charm’d light; 
And touch my soul, and let me see 
The ways of God, fair dame, in thee. 


Or lead me forth o’er dales and meads, 
Even as her child the mother leads; 
Where corn, yet milk in its green ears, 
The dew upon its shot-blade bears; 

Where blooming clover grows, and where 
She licks her scented foot, the hare; 
Where twin-nuts cluster thick, and springs 
The thistle with ten thousand stings; 
Untrodden flowers and unpruned trees, 
Gladden’d with songs of birds and bees; 
The ring where last the fairies danced— 
The place where dank Will latest glanced— 
The tower round which the magic shell 

Of minstrel threw its lasting spell— 

The stream that steals its way along, 

To glory consecrate by song: 

And while we saunter, let thy speech 
God’s glory and His goodness preach. 


Or, when the sun, sinks, and the bright 

Round moon sheds down her lustrous light; 
When larks leave song, and men leave toiling; 
And hearths burn clear, and maids are smiling: 
When hoary hinds, with rustic saws, 

Lay down to youth thy golden laws; 

And beauty is her wet cheek laying 

To her sweet child, and silent praying: 

With thee in hallow’d mood I’ll go, 

Through scenes of gladness or of woe: 

Thy looks inspired, thy chasten’d speech, 

Me more than man hath taught shall teach ; 
And much that’s gross, and more that’s vain, 
As chaff from corn, shall leave my strain, 


I feel thy presence and thy power, 

As feels the rain yon parched flower; 

It lifts its head, spreads forth its bloom, 
Smiles to the sky, and sheds perfume. 
A child of woe, sprung from the clod, 
Through thee seeks to ascend to God. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Bory, 1794. 


THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When all is smiling above and around; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 

And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 
There are notes of joy from the blackbird and wren. 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky; 

The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 
The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows sport in the deep green vale; 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll in the easy gale. 
There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 

There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower. 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 
And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 

On the dewy earth, that smiles in his ray, 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles,— 
Ay, look, and he’ll smile all thy gloom away ! 


2 


MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 
Bory, 1811, 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


Tat which may profit and amuse is gather’d from the volume of 
creation, 

Mor every chapter therein teemeth with the playfulness of wisdom. 

he elements of all things are the same, though Nature hath mix’vi 
them with a difference, 

And learning delighteth to discover the affinity of seeming 
opposites : 

So out of great things and small draweth he the secrets of the 
universe, 

And argueth the cycles of the stars, from a pebble flung by a child, 

It is pleasant to note all plants, from the rush to the spreading cedar, 

From the giant king of palms, to the lichen that staineth its stems; 

To watch the workings of instinct, that grosser reason of brutes,— 

The river-horse browsing in the jungle, the plover screaming on the 
moor, : 
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‘whe cayman basking on a mud-bank, and the walrus anchor’d to 
an iceberg, 

‘Nhe dog at his master’s feet, and the milch-kine lowing in the 
meadow. . 

‘No trace the consummate skill that hath modell’d the anatomy of 
insects, 

Small fowls that sun their wings on the petals of wild-flowers; 

To learn a use in the beetle, and more than a beauty in the butterfly; 

To recognise affections in a moth, and look with admiration on a 
spider. 

It is glorious to gaze upon the firmament, and see from far the 
mansions of the blest, 

Each distant shining world a kingdom for one of the redeem’d; 

To read the antique history of Karth, stamp’d upon those medals 
in the rocks 

Which design hath rescued from deeay, to tell of the green infancy 
of Time; 

'o gather from the unconsider’d shingle the mottled star-like agates, 

full of unstoried flowers in the budding bloom—chalcedony; 

Or gay and curious shells, fretted with microscopic carving, 

Worallines, and fresh sea-weeds, spreading forth their delicate 
branches ; 

Jt is an admirable lore to learn the cause in the change, 

‘fo study the chemistry of Nature, her grand but simple secrets, 

To search out all her wonders, to track the resources of her skill, 

‘flo note her kind compensations, her unobtrusive excellence. 

In all it is wise happiness to see the well-ordain’d laws of Jehovah, 

‘Fhe harmony that filleth all His mind, the justice that tempereth 
His bounty, 

‘She wonderful all-prevalent analogy that testifieth One Creator, 

‘®he broad arrow of the Great King, carved on all the stores of His 
arsenal. 


BEAUTIES AND ENJOYMENTS OF 
THE COUNTRY, 


ALEXANDER POPE, 
Born, 1688; Dep, 1744. 


CONTENTMENT. 


Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground, 
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Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire. 
Blest who can unconcern’dly find 
Hours, days, and years slide soft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 
Sound sleep by night: study and ease, 
Together mix’d: sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 
Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 
Thus unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie.* . 


JAMES THOMSON. 
Born, 1700; Diep, 1748. 


HAPPINESS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 


Ou! knew he but his happiness, of men 

The happiest he, who, far from public rage, 

Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired 

Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 

What though the dome be wanting, whose proud gate 
Each morning vomits out the sneaking crowd 

Of flatt’rers false, and in their turn abused ? 

Vile intercourse! What though the glitt’ring robe, 
Of every hue reflected light can give, 

Or floating loose, or stiff with mazy gold— 

The pride and gaze of fools!—oppress him not? 
What though, from utmost land and sea purvey’d, 
For him each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 

With luxury and death? What though his bowl 
Flames not with costly juice; nor sunk in beds, 
Oft of gay care, he tosses out the night, 

Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state? 
What though he knows not those fantastic joys 
That still amuse the wanton, still deceive, 

A face of pleasure, but a heart of pain; 

Their hollow moments undelighted all? 

Sure peace is his; a solid life, estranged 


** This ode was written when the author was only twelve years of age. 
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From disappointment and fallacious hope, 

Rich in content, in Nature’s bounty rich, 

In herbs and fruits. Whatever greens the spring, 
When heaven descends in showers; or bends the bough, 
When summer reddens, and when autumn beams; 
Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 

Conceal’d, and fattens with the richest sap, 

These are not wanting; nor the milky drove, 
Luxuriant, spread o’er all the lowing vale; 

Nor bleating mountains; nor the chide of streams, 
And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade, 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song, 
Dim grottos, gleaming Jakes, and fountains clear. 
Here, too, dwell simple truth, plain innocence, 
Unsullied beauty, sound unbroken youth, 

Patient of labour, with a little pleased, 

Health ever blooming, unambitious ioil, 

Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Born, 1728; Diep, 1774. 


PICTURE OF A VILLAGE LIFE. 


Swezer Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delay’d; 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please; 
How often have [I loiter’d o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endear’d each scene! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topp’d the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade, 


For talking age and whispering lovers made! 
* * * * * * 


Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 

Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where gray-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale weut round. 
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Tmagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The whitewash’d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the door. 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill’d the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel, gay; 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row. 
Vain transitory splendours! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 
Obscure it sinks; nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man’s heart. 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care; 
No more the farmer’s news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his pond’rous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round. 

* * * * * * 


Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
Bory, 1731; Diep, 1800. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


Gop made the country, and man made the town. 
What wonder, then, that health and virtue—gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all—should most abound, 
And least be threaten’d, in the fields and groves? 
Possess ye therefore, ye who, borne about 

In chariots and sedans, know no fatigue 

But that of idleness, and taste no scenes, 

But such as art contrives, possess ye still 
Your element; ‘there only can ye shine; 
There only minds like yours can do no harm, 
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Our groves were planted to console at noon 

The pensive wanderer in their shades. At eve, 
The moonbeam, sliding softly in between 

The sleeping leaves, is all the light they wish; 
Birds warbling, all the music. We can spare 
The splendour of your lamps; they but eclipse 
Our softer satellite. Your songs confound 

Our more harmonious notes: the thrush departs 
Scared, and the offended nightingale is mute. 
There is a public mischief in your mirth; 

It plagues your country. Folly such ag yours, 
Graced with a sword, and worthier of a fan, 
Has made—what enemies could ne’er have done— 
Our arch of empire, steadfast but for you, 

A mutilated structure, soon to fall. 


THE RURAL WALK. 


For I have loved the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swarth, close cropp’d by nibbling sheep 
And skirted thick with intertexture firm 

Of thorny boughs; have loved the rural walk 
O’er hills, through valleys, and by river’s brink, 
Her since a truant boy, I pass’d my bounds, 

1” enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames; 
And still remember, nor without regret, 

Of hours, that sorrow has since much endear’d, 
How oft, my slice of pocket store consumed, 
Still hungering, penniless, and far from home, 
I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws, 

Or blushing crabs, or berries, that emboss 

The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 
Hard fare! but such as boyish appetite 
Disdains not, nor the palate, undepraved 

By culinary arts, unsavoury deems. 


GEORGE CRABBE. 


Born, 1754; Diep, 1832. 


THE COTTAGH GARDEN. 


Ne every cot the lord’s indulgent mind 

Has a small space for garden ground assign’d; 
Here—till return of morn dismiss’d the farm-— 
The careful peasant plies the sinewy arm, 
Warm’d as he works, and casts his look around 
On every foot of that improving ground ; 
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It is his own he gees; his master’s eye 

Peers not about, some secret fault to spy; 

Nor voice severe is there, nor censure known ;— 
Hope, profit, pleasuse—they are all his own. 
Here grow the humble chives, and, hard by them, 
The leek with crown globose and reedy stem ; 
High climb his pulse in many an even row; 

Deep strike the ponderous roots in soil below; 
And herbs of potent smell and pungent taste 
Give a warm relish to the night’s repast; 

Apples and cherries grafted by his hand, 

And eluster’d nuts for neighbouring market stand. 

Nor thus concludes his labour; near the cot, 
The reed-fence rises round some fay'rite spot; 
Where rich carnations, pinks with purple eyes, 
Proud hyacinths, the least some florist’s prize, 
Tulips tall-stemm’d, and pounced auriculas rise. 

Here on a Sunday-eve, when service ends, 

Meet and rejoice a family of friends; 
All speak aloud, are happy and are free, 
And glad they seem, and gaily they agree. 

What, though fastidious ears may shun the speech, 
Where all are talkers, and where none can teach; 
Where still the weleome and the words are old, 
And the same stories are for ever told; 

Yet there is joy that, bursting from the heart, 
Prompts the glad tongue these nothings to impart; 
That forms these tones of gladness we despise, 
That lifts their steps, that sparkles in their eyes; 
That talks or laughs or runs or shouts or plays, 
And speaks in all their looks and all their ways. 


eae A EE TIES 


EBENEZER ELLIOT. 
Born, 1781; Diep, 1849, 


RURAL RAMBLES. 
THE VILLAGE, 


Sweet village! where my early days were pass’d, 
Though parted long, we meet, we meet at last! 

Like friends, imbrown’d by many a sun and wind, 
Much changed in mien, but more in heart and mind, 
Fair, after many years, thy fields appear, 

With joy beheld, but not without a tear. 

I met thy little river miles before 
I saw again my natal cottage door; 
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Unchanged as truth, the river welcomed home 
The wanderer of the sea’s heart-breaking foam; 
But the changed cottage, like a time-tried friend, 
Smote on my heart-strings, at my journey’s end. 
For now no lilies bloom the door beside ! 

The very house-leek on the roof hath died ; 

The window’d gable’s ivy bower is gone, 

The rose departed from the porch of stone: 

The pink, the violet, have fled away, 

The polyanthus and auricula ! 

And round my home, once bright with flowers, I found 
Not one square yard, one foot of garden ground. 
Path of the quiet fields! that oft of yore 

Call’d me at morn on Shenstone’s page to pore; 
Oh! poor man’s pathway! where, “at evening’s close,” 
He stopp’d to pluck the woodbine and the rose, 
Shaking the dew-drop from the wild-brier bowers, 
That stoop’d beneath their load of summer flowers, 
Then eyed the west, still bright with fading flame, 
As whistling homeward by the wood he came; 
Sweet, dewy, sunny, flowery footpath, thou 

Art gone for ever, like the poor man’s cow ! 

No more the wandering townsman’s Sabbath smile, 
No more the hedger, waiting on the stile 

For tardy Jane; no more the muttering bard, 
Startling the heifer near the lone farm-yard; 

No more the pious youth, with book in hand, 
Spelling the words he fain would understand,— 
Shall bless thy mazes, when the village bell 
Sounds o’er the river, soften’d up the dell. 

Here youngling fishers, in the grassy lane, 
Purloin’d their tackle from the brood-mare’s mane; 
And truant urchins, by the river's brink, 

Caught the fledged throstle as it stoop’d to drink; 
Or with the ramping colt, all joyous play’d, 

Or scared the owlet in the blue-bell shade. 


THE FAMILY EXCURSION, 


BoneE-WEARyY, many-childed, trouble-tried ! 

Wife of my bosom, wedded to my soul! 

Mother of nine that live and two that died ! 

This day drink health from Nature’s mountain bowl ; 
Nay, why lamént the doom which mocks control ? 


The buried are not lost, but gone before. 

Then dry thy tears, and see the river roll 

O’er rocks that crown’d yon time-dark heights of yore, 
Now, tyrant-like, dethroned, to crush the weak no more. 
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The young are with us yet, and we with them: 

Oh, thank the Lord for all He gives or takes— 

The wither’d bud, the living flower, or gem! 

And He will bless us when the world forsakes! 

Lo! where thy fisher-born, abstracted takes, 

With his fix’d eyes, the trout he cannot see! 

Lo! starting from his earnest dream, he wakes ! 

While our glad Fanny, with raised foot and knee, 

Bears down at Noe’s side the bloom-bow’d hawthorn-tree, 


Dear children! when the flowers are full of bees; 

When the sun-touch’d blossoms shed their fragrant snow; 
When song speaks like a spirit, from the trees 

Whose kindled greenness hath a golden glow; 

When, clear as music, rill and river flow, 

With trembling hues, all changeful, tinted o’er 

By that bright pencil which good spirits know 

Alike in earth and heaven—'tis sweet once more, 

Above the sky-tinged hills to see the storm-bird soar. 


Tis passing sweet to wander, free as air, 

Blithe truants in the bright and breeze-bless’d day, 

Far from the town—where stoop the sons of care 

O’er plains of mischief, till their souls turn gray, 

And dry as dust, and dead-alive are they— 

Of all self-buried things the most unbless’d: 

O morn! to them xo blissful tribute pay! 

O night’s long-courted slumbers! bring no rest 

To men who laud man’s foes, and deem the basest best! 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
Born, 1784; Diep, 1842. 


THE TOWN CHILD AND COUNTRY CHILD. 


Curt of the country! free as air 

Art thou, and as the sunshine fair; 

Born, like the lily, where the dew 

Lies odorous when the day is new; 

Fed ’mid the May-flowers like the bee, 
Nursed to sweet music on the knee, 

Lull’d in the breast to that sweet tune, 
Which winds make ’mong the woods of June: 
Tsing of thee ;—'tis sweet to sing . 

Of such a fair and gladsome thing. 


Child of the town! for thee I sigh; 
A gilded roof’s thy golden sky, 
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A carpet is thy daisied sod, 

A narrow street thy boundless wood, 

Thy rushing deer’s the clattering tramp 

Of watchmen, thy best light’s a lamp,— 
Through smoke, and not through trellis’d yines 
And blooming trees, thy sunbeam shines: 

I sing of thee in sadness; where 

Else is wreck wrought in aught so fair? 


Child of the country! thy small feet 
Tread on strawberries red and sweet: 
With thee I wander forth to see 

The flowers which most delight the bee; 
The bush o’er which the throstle sung 

In April while she nursed her young; 
The dew beneath the sloe-thorn, where 
She bred her twins the timorous hare; 
The knoll, wrought o’er with wild blue-bells, 
Where brown bees build their balmy cells; 
The greenwood stream, the shady pool, 
Where trouts leap when the day is cool; 
The shilfa’s nest, that seems to be 

A portion of the sheltering tree,— 

And other marvels which my verse 

Can find no language to rehearse. 


Child of the town! for thee, alas! 

Glad Nature spreads nor flowers nor grass; 
Birds build no nests, nor in the sun 
Glad streams come singing as they run; 
A Maypole is thy blossom’d tree, 

A beetle is thy murmuring bee; 

Thy bird is caged, thy dove is where 
The poulterer dwells, beside the hare; 
Thy fruit is pluck’d, and by the pound 
Hawk’d clamorous o’er the city round: 
No roses, twin-born on the stalk, 
Perfume thee in thy evening walk; 

No voice of birds,—but to thee comes 
The mingled din of cars and drums, 
And startling cries, such as are rife 
When wine and wassail waken strife, 


Child of the country! on the lawn 

I see thee like the bounding fawn, 
Blithe as the bird which tries its wing 
The first time on the wings of spring; 
Bright as the sun when from the cloud 
He comes as cocks are crowing loud; 
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Now running, shouting, mid sunbeams, 
Now groping trouts in lucid streams, 

Now spinning like a mill-wheel round, 
Now hunting Echo’s empty sound, 

Now climbing up some old tall tree— 

For climbing’s sake—tis sweet to thee 

To sit where birds can sit alone, 

Or share with thee thy venturous throne. 
Child of the town and bustling street! 
What woes and snares await thy feet ; 

Thy paths are paved for five long miles; 
Thy groves and hills are peaks and tiles; 
Thy fragrant air is yon thick smoke, 
Which shrouds thee like a mourning cloak; 
And thou art cabin’d and confined, 

At once from sun, and dew, and wind; 

Or set thy tottering feet but on 

Thy lengthened walks of slippery stone, 
The coachman there careering reels, 

With goaded steeds and maddening wheels; 
And Commerce pours each prosing son 

Tn pelf’s pursuit, and hollos “ Run:” 
While flush’d with wine, and stung at play, 
Men rush from darkness into day. 

The stream’s too strong for thy small bark, 
There nought can sail save what is stark. 
Fly from the town, sweet child! for health 
Ts happiness, and strength, and wealth. 
There is a lesson in each flower, 

A story in each stream and bower; 

On every herb o’er which you tread, 

Ayre written words which, rightly read, 
Will lead you, from earth’s fragrant sod, 
To hope, and holiness, and God. 


THE MOTHER’S CALL. 


Coms, sweet ones, come to the fields with me, 
I hear the hum of the honey bee, 

I hear the call of the gray cuckoo, 

I hear the note of the shrill curlew ; 

I hear the ery of the hunting hawk, 

The sound of the dove in our ’customed walk, 
The song of the lark, the tongue of the rill, 
The shepherds’ shout on the pasture hill. 

My sweet ones, all come forth and play, 

The air is balm, and I smell new hay; 

Come, breathe of the flowers, and see how neat 
®he milkmaid trips on her scented feet; 
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Young folks come forth all joy, and run 
Abroad as bright as beams of the sun; 
Old men step out with a sadder grace, 
And matrons come with a graver pace. 


The smoke streams up, and the air is rife 
With joy, and all is light and life; 

From east to west there’s not a stain 

In all the sky, and the birds are fain, 

And the beasts are glad, while man in song 
Breaks out, for Rain has lorded long, 

And Earth has drunk more than her meed, 
To fill her flowers and nurse her seed. 


Now, now ye come, my little ones all, 

As the young doves come at their mother’s call; 
One run to yon tall foxglove, and see 

At his breakfast of balm the golden bee; 
Another go hunt from bud to bloom 

The worm that flies with a painted plume, 

Or see the doe solicitous lead 

Her twin fawns forth to the odorous mead. 

Or mark the nestlings newly flown, 

With their tender wings and their crests of down. 


But stay, my children. Ere ye run, 

Who made the sky and yon glorious sun? 
Who framed the earth, and strew’d it sweet 
With flowers, and set it neath mankind’s feet? 
*Twas Onn in heaven. Kneel down, and lay 
Your white foreheads to the grass, and pray; 
And render Him praise, and seem to be 

Pure, good, and modest—then come with me. 


JOANNA BAILLIE. 
Born, 1762; Disp, 1851. 
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FEMALE PICTURE OF A COUNTRY LIFE, 


Even now methinks 
Each little cottage of my native vale 
Swells out its earthen sides, upheaves its roof, 
Like to a hillock moved by labouring mole, 
And with green trail-weeds clambering up its walls, 
Roses and every gay and fragrant plant 
Before my fancy stands, a fairy bower. 
Ay, and within it too do fairies dwell, 
Peep through its wreathéd window, if indeed 
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The dower erow not too close; and there within 
Thou’lt see some half a dozen rosy brats, 
Eating from wooden bowls their dainty milk— 
Those are my mountain elves. Seest thou nes 
Their very forms distinctly? 


T’ll gather round my board 
All that Heaven sends to me of wayworn folks, 
And noble travellers, and neighbouring friends, 
Both young and old. Within my ample haii, 
The worn-out man of arms shall o’ tiptoe tread, 
Tossing his gray locks from his wrinkled brow 
With cheerful freedom, as he boasts his feats 
Of days gone by. Music we'll have; and oft 
The bickering dance upon our oaken floors 
Shall, thundering loud, strike on the distant ear 
Of ’nighted travellers, who shall gladly bend 
Their doubtful footsteps towards the cheering din. 
Solemn, and grave, and cloister’d, and demure, 
We shall not be. Will this content ye, damsels? 

Every season 
Shall have its suited pastime: even winter 
In its deep noon, wken mountains piled with snew. 
And choked-up valleys from our mansion bar 
All entrance, and nor guest nor traveller 
Sounds at our gate; the empty hall forsaken, 
In some warm chamber, by the crackling fire, 
We’ll hold our little snug domestic court, 
Plying our work with song and tale between. 


SCENERY, 


EDMUND SPENSER. 
Born, 1553; Diep, 1599. 


A LANDSCAPE, 


One day, as he did raunge the fields abroad, 
Whilest his faire Pastorella was elsewhere, 

He chaunst to come, far from all people’s troad, 
Unto a place, whose pleasaunce did appere 

To passe all others on the earth which were: 
For all that ever was by Nature’s skill 
Devizd to worke delight was gatherd there; 
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And there by her were poured forth at fill, 
As if, this to adorne, she all the rest did pill. 


It was an hill plaste in an open plaine, 

That round about was borderd with a wood 

Of matchlesse hight, that seemd th’ earth to disdaine; 
In which all trees of honour stately stood, 

And did all winter as in sommer bud, 

Spredding pavilions for the birds to bowre, 

Which in their lower braunches sung aloud; 

And in their tops the soring hauke did towre, 

Sitting like king of fowles in majesty and powre: 


And at the foote thereof a gentle flud 

His silver waves did softly tumble downe, 
Unmard with ragged mosse or filthy mud; 

Ne mote wylde beastes, ne mote the ruder clowne, 
Thereto approch; ne filth mote therein drowne: 
But nymphes and faeries by the bancks did sit 

Tn the wood’s shade which did the waters crowne, 
Keeping all noysome things away from it, 

And to the waters fall tuning their accents fit. 
And on the top thereof a spacious plaine 

Did spred itselfe, to serve to all delight, 

Hither to daunce, when they to daunce would faine, 
Or else to course about their bases light; 

Ne ought there wanted, which for pleasure might 
Desiréd be, or thence to banish bale: 

So pleasauntly the hill with equall hight 

Did seeme to overlooke the lowly vale; 

Therefore it rightly cleeped was Mount Acidale. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
Born, 1564; Diep, 1616, 


DESCRIPTION OF CLEOPATRA SAILING DOWN THE CXDNUS. 


Tun barge she gat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfuméd, that 

The winds were love-sick with them: the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. or her own person, 
It beggar’d all description: she did lie 

In her pavilion (cloth of gold, of tissue), 
O’erpicturing that Venus, where we see, 

The fancy ovt-work nature: on each side her, 
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Stood pretty, dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 

With diverse colour’d fans, whose wind did seem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 

And what they undid, did. 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 

And made their bends adorning ; at the helm 

A seeming mermaid steers: the silken tackle 

Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands, 
’ That yarely frame the office. From the barge 

A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 

Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 

Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 

Enthroned in the market-place, did sit alone, 

Whistling to the air ; which, but for vacancy, 

Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 

And make a gap in nature ! 


BEN JONSON. 
Born, 1574; Diep, 1637. 


THE BOWER. 


Minp-preatuine Zephyr, father of the spring, 

Who in the verdant meads doth reign sole king, 
Who, shelter’d here, shrunk from the wintry day, 
And, careless, slept the stormy hours away, 

Hath roused himself, and shook his feathers wet 
With purple-swelling odours, and hath let 

The sweet and fruitful dew fall on this ground, 

To force out all the flowers that might be found. 
The gaudy peacock boasts not in his train 

So many lights and shadows; nor the rain 
Heayen-painted bow, when that the sun doth court her 
Nor purple pheasant, while his mate doth sport her, ~ 
To hear him crow, and with a beauteous pride 
Wave his discolour’d neck and purple side. 

I have not seen the place could more surprise, 

More beautiful in nature’s varied dyes. 

Lo! the blue bind-weed doth itself unfold 

With honeysuckle, and both these entwine 
Themselves with briony and jessamine, 

To cast a kind and odoriferous shade. 

The balmy west wind blows, and every sense 

Is soothed and courted :—trees have got their heads, 
The fields their coats, the dewy shining meadr 
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Do boast the pansy, lily, and the rose, 

And every flower doth laugh as Zephyr blows. 
The seas are now more even than the earth, 
Or gently swell as curl’d by Zephyr’s breath; 
The rivers run as smoothed by his hand; 

The wanton heifer through the grassy land 
Plays wildly free, her horns scarce budding yet; 
While in the sunny fields the new-dropt lambs 
Gambol, rejoicing round their milky dams. 
Hark! how each bough a several music yields; 
The lusty throstle, early nightingale, 

Accord in ture, though vary in their tale, 

The chirping swallow, called forth by the sun, 
And crested lark, doth her division run. 

The yellow bees the air with music fill, 

The finches carol, and the turtles bill. 


WILLIAM BROWN. 


Born, 1590; Diup, 1646, 


A DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH. 


Yeu, the heavenly creatures of the west, 

In whom the virtues and the graces rest, 
Pardon! that I have run astray so long, 

And grow so tedious in so rude a gong. 

If you yourselves should come to add one grace 
Unto a pleasant grove or such like place, 
Where, here, the curious cutting of a hedge, 
There in a pond, the trimming of the sedge; 
Here the fine setting of well-shaded trees, 

The walks there mounting up by small degrees, 
The gravel and the green go equal lie, 

It, with the rest, draws on your ling’ring eye: 
Here the sweet smells that do perfume the air, 
Arising from the infinite repair 

Of odoriferous buds and herbs of price, 

(As if it were another paradise.) 

So please the smelling sense, that you are fain 
Where last you walk’d, to turn and walk again. 
There the small birds with their harmonious note 
Sing to a spring that smileth as she iloats ; 

For in her face a many dimples show, 

And often skips as it did dancing go: 

Here further down an overarched alley 

That from a hill goes winding in a valley, 
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You spy at end thereof a standing lake, 
Where some ingenious artist strives to make 
The water (brought in turning pipes of lead, 
Through birds of earth most lively fashioned,) 
To counterfeit and mock the sylvans all, 

In singing well their own set madrigal. 


JOHN MILTON. 
Born, 1608; Diep, 1674. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


SourHwaRD through Eden went a river large, 

Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Pass’d underneath engulf’d; for God had thrown 
That mountain as His garden-mould high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which through veins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 

i Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 

: Water’d the garden; thence united, fell 

Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 
Which from his darksome passage now appears, 
And now, divided into four main streams, 

Runs diverse, watering many a famous realm 

And country, whereof here needs no account; 

But rather to tell how, if Art could tell, 

How from that sapphire fount the crisp’d brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy errour under pendent shades 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 

Flowers worthy of paradise, which not nice art, 

In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 

Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain, 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpiercéd shade 
Imbrown’d the noontide bowers: thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view; 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 
Others whose fruit, burnish’d with golden rind, 
Hung amiable (Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here only), and of delicious taste: 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 

Or palmy hillock; or the flowery lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose; 
Another side, umbrageous grots and cayes 
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Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant; meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake, 
That to the fringéd bank, with myrile crown’d, 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
The birds their quire apply; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves; while universal Pan, 
Knit with the graces and the hours in dance, 


Led on the eternal spring. 


EVENING REPOSE. 


Wuaen the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 


And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heavéd stroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt: 


There in close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day’s garish eye, 
While the bee with honey’d thigh, 
That at her flowery work doth sing, 
And the waters murmuring, 

With such concert as they keep, 
Entice the dewy-feather'd sleep; 


And let some strange mysterious dream, 


Wave at his wings in aery stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d, 
Softly on my eyelids laid. 

And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 
Or the unseen genius of the wood. 


THE GENIUS OF THE WOOD. 


Sray, gentle swains; for though in this disguise 
I see bright honour sparkle through your eyes; 


Of famous Arcady ye are, and sprung 
Of that renown’d food, so often sung, 
Divine Alphéus, who by secret sluice 
Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse; 
And ye, the breathing roses of the wood, 


Fair silver-buskin’d nymphs, as great and gvod ; 
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I know, this quest otf yours, and free intent, 
Was all in honour and devotion meant 

To the great mistress of yon princely shrine, 
Whom with low rev’rence I adore as mine; 
And, with all helpful service, will comply 

To further this night’s glad solemnity; 

And lead ye, where ye may more near behold 
What shallow-searching Fame hath left untold; 
Which I full oft, amidst these shades alone, 
Have sat to wonder at, and gaze upon; 

For know, by lot by Jove, I am the power 

Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 

To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove, 
And all my plants I save from nightly ill 

Of noisome winds, and blasting vapours chill; 
And from the boughs brush off the evil dew, 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue, 
Or what the cross dire-looking planet smites, 
Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites. 
When evening gray doth rise, I fetch my round 
Over the mount and all this hallow’d ground; 
And early, ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the slumbering leaves, or tassel’d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haste I all about, 
Number my ranks, and visit every sprout 

With puissant words, and murmurs made to bless. 
But else in deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath lock’d up mortal sense, then listen I 

To the celestial Syrens’ harmony, 

That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres, 

And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 
And turn the adamantine spiadle round, 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 
Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 

To lull the daughters of Necessity. 


SIR JOHN DENHAM. 
Born, 1615; Diep, 1668, 


COOPER’S HILL. 


My eye descending from the hill surveys 

Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays, 

Thames! the most loved of all the Ocean’s sons 
By his old sire, to his embraces runs, 
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Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Though with those streams he no resemblance hold, 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold: 
His genuine and less guilty wealth t’ explore, 
Search not his bottom, but survey his shore, 
O’er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for th’ ensuing spring; 
Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay, 

Like mothers which their infants overlay; 

Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave, 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave. 
No unexpected inundations spoil 

The mower’s hopes, or mock the ploughman’s toil; 
But Godlike his unwearied bounty flows; 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his blessings to his banks confined, 

But free and common as the sea or wind: 

When he to boast or to disperse his stores, 

Full of the tributes of his grateful shores, 

Visits the world, and in his flying towers 

Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 
Finds wealth where ’tis; bestows it where it wants, 
Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants, 

So that to us, no thing, no place is strange, 

While his fair bosom is the world’s exchange. 

Oh, could I flow like thee! and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme; 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong, without rage; without o’erflowing, full. 
The stream is so transparent, pure, and clear, 
That had the self-enamour’d youth gazed here, 

So fatally deceived he had not been, 

While he the bottom, not his face, had seen. 

But his proud head the airy mountain hides 
Among the clouds; his shoulders and his sides 

A shady mantle clothes; his curl’d brows 

Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly flows, 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat; 
The common fate of all that’s high or great. 

Low at his foot a spacious plain is placed, 
Between the mountain and the stream embraced, 
Which shade and shelter from the hill derives, 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives, 
And in the mixture of all these appears 

Variety, which all the rest endears. 
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ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
Born, 1618; Diep, 1667. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CREATION. 


Tany sung how God spoke-out the world’s vast ball 
From nothing; and from nowhere call’d forth all. 
No nature yet, or place for’t to possess, 

But an unbottom’d gulph of emptiness; 

Full of Himself, th’ Almighty sate, His own 

Palace, and, without solitude, alone, 

But He was goodness whole, and all things will’d; 
Which ere they were, His active word fulfill’d: 

And their astonish’d heads o’ th’ sudden rear’d ; 

An unshaped kind of something first appear’d, 
Confessing it’s new being, and undrest, 

As if it stepp’d in haste before the rest; 

Yet, buried in this matter’s darksome womb, 

Lay the rich seeds of everything to come; 

From hence the cheerful flame leap’d up so high, 
Close at its heels the nimble air did fly; 

Dull earth with his own weight did downward pierce 
To the fix’d navel of the universe, 

And was quite lost in waters; till God said 

To the proud sea, “Shrink in your insolent head; 
See how the gaping earth has made you place! 

That durst not murmur, but shrunk in apace: 

Since when his bounds are set; at which in vain 

He foams and rages, and turns back again. 

With richer stuff He bade heaven’s fabric shine, 
And from Him a quick spring of light divine 
Swell’d up the sun, from whence his cherishing flame 
Fills the whole world, like Him from whom it eame. 
He smooth’d the rough-cast moon’s imperfect mould, 
And comb’d her beamy locks with sacred gold: 

“ Be thou,” said He, “queen of the mournful night!” 
And as He spake, she rose, clad o’er in light, 

With thousand stars attending in her train, 

With her they rise, with her they set again. 

Then herbs peep’d forth, now trees admiring stood, 
And smelling flowers painted the infant wood; 
Then flocks of birds through the glad air did flee, 
Joyful, and safe before man’s luxury; 

Singing their Maker in their untaught lays: 

Nay, the mute fish witness no less His praise ; 

For those He made, and clothed with silver scales, 
From minnows to those living islands, whales. 
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Beasts, too, were His command; what could He more? 
Yes, man He could, the bond of all before; 

In him He all things with strange order hurl’d, 

In him that full abridgment of the world! 


THOMAS WARTON. 
Bory, 1728; Diep, 1790. 


THE HAMLET, 


Tu hinds how blest, who ne’er beguiled 
To quit their hamlet’s hawthorn-wild, 

Nor haunt the crowd, nor tempt the main, 
For splendid care and guilty gain! 

When morning’s twilight-tinctured beam 
Strikes their low thatch with slanting gleam, 
They rove abroad in ether blue, 

To dip the scythe in fragrant dew; 
The sheaf to bind, the beech to fell, 
That nodding shades a craggy dell. 

’Midst gloomy glades, in warbles clear, 
While Nature’s sweetest notes they hear, 
On green untrodden banks they view 
The hyacinth’s neglected hue. 

In their lone haunts, and woodland rounds, 
They spy the squirrel’s airy bounds; 

And startle from her ashen spray, 

Across the glen, the screaming jay. 

Each native charm their steps explore 

Of solitude’s sequester’d store. 

For them the moon, with cloudless ray, 
Mounts to illume their homeward way; 
Their weary spirits to relieve, 

The meadows’ incense breathe at eve. 

No riot mars the simple fare, 

That o’er a glimm’ring hearth they share; 
But when the curfew’s measured roar, 
Duly, the darkening valleys o’er, 

Has echo’d from the distant town, 

They wish no beds of cygnet-down, 

No trophied canopies, to close 

Their drooping eyes in quick repose. 

Their little sons, who spread the bloom 
Of health around the clay-built room; 

Or through the primrosed coppice stray, 
Or gambol in the new-mown hay; 
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Or quaintly braid the cowslip twine, 
Or drive afield the tardy kine; 

Or hasten from the sultry hill, 

To loiter at the shady rill; 

Or climb the tall pine’s gloomy crest, 
To rob the ancient raven’s nest. 

Their humble porch with honey’d flowers 
The curling woodbine’s shade embowers: 
From the small garden’s thymy mound 
Their bees in busy swarms resound : 

Nor fell disease, before his time, 
Hastes to consume life’s golden prime: 
But when their temples long have wore 
The silver crown of tresses hoar ; 

As studious still calm peace to keep, 
Beneath a flow’ry turf they sleep. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 
Born, 1688; Diep, 1744. 


COUNTRY SPORTS. 


Ye vigorous swains! while youth ferments your blood, 
And purer spirits swell the sprightly flood, 

Now range the hills, the gameful woods beset, 
Wind the shrill horn, or spread the waving net. 
When milder autumn summer’s heat succeeds, 
And in the new-shorn field the partridge feeds; 
Before his lord the ready spaniel bounds, 

Panting with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds; 
But when the tainted gales the game betray, 
Couch’d close he lies, and meditates the prey : 
Secure they trust th’ unfaithful field beset, 

Till hovering o’er them sweeps the swelling net. 


See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 

Short is his joy, he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Ah! what avail his glossy, varying dyes, 

His purple crest, and scarlet-circled eyes, 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breast that flames with gold? 


Nor yet when moist Arcturus clouds the sky, 
The woods and fields their pleasing toil deny. 
To plains with well-breathed beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare 
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(Beasts, urged by us, their fellow-beasts pursue, 
And learn of man each other to undo): 

With slaughtering guns th’ unwearied fowler roves, 
When frosts have whiten’d all the naked groves; 
Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o’ershade, 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade. 
He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye; 
Straight a short thunder breaks the frozen sky: 
Oft, as in airy rings they skim the heath, 

The clam’rous lapwings feel the leaden death; 
Oft as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 


In genial spring, beneath the quiv’ring shade, 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 
The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand: 

With looks unmoved, he hopes the scaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 
Our plenteous streams a various race supply, 
The bright-eyed perch, with fins of Tyrian dye, 
The silver eel, in shining volumes roll’d, 

The yellow carp, in scales bedropp’d with gold, 
Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains, 


And pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains. 


WINDSOR FOREST. 


THE groves of Eden, vanish’d now so long, 

Live in description, and look green in song; 
These, were my breast inspired with equal flame, 
Like them in beauty, should be like in fame. 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water seem to strive again ; 

Not chaos-like together crush’d and bruised, 
But, as the world, harmoniously confused ; 
Where order in variety we see, 

And where, though all things differ, all agree. 
Here waving groves a chequer’d scene display 
And part admit, and part exclude the day; 


* * * * * * 


There, interspersed in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees arise that shun each other’s shades, 
Here in full light the russet plains extend ; 

There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend. 
E’en the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 

And ’midst the desert, fruitful fields arise, 

That, crown’d with tufted trees and springing corn, 
Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn. 
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Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 

The weeping amber, or the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which those trees adorn. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler sight, 
Though gods assembled grace his towering height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their blessings, all those gods appear. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown’d, 
Here blushing Flora paints th’ enamell’d ground, 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving prospects stand, 
And, nodding, tempt the joyful reaper’s hand; 
Rich Industry sits smiling on the plains, 

And peace and plenty tell, a Stuart reigns, 


JOHN DYER. 
Born, 1700; Diep, 1758. 


THE PROSPECT. 


Now I gain the mountain’s brow, 
What a landscape lies below! 

No clouds, no vapours intervene; 
But the gay, the open scene. 

Does the face of Nature show 

In all the hues of heaven’s bow, 
And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 


Old castles on the cliffs arise, 
Proudly towring in the skies; 
Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires; 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads, 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 

And glitters on the broken rocks, 


Below me trees unnumber’d rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes: 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beech, the sable yew, 
The slender fir, that taper grows, 
The sturdy oak, with broad-spread boughs; 
And beyond the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love, 
Gandy as th’ opening dawn, 
Lies along a level lawn; 
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On which a dark hill, steep and high, 

Holds and charms the wand’ring eye: 

Deep are his feet in Towy’s flood; 

His sides are clothed with flowing wood; 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 

That cast an awful look below: 

Whose ragged walls the ivy creeps, 

And with her arms from falling keeps: 

So both a safety from the wind 

In mutual dependence find! 


*Tis now the raven’s bleak abode; 
’Tis now th’ apartment of the toad; 
And there the fox securely feeds; 
And there the pois’nous adder breeds, 
Conceal’d in ruins, raoss, and weeds; 
While, ever and anon, there fall 
Huge heaps of hoary, moulder’d wall. 
Yet Time has seen—that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow— 

Has seen this broken pile complete, 
Big with the vanity of state: 

But transient is the smile of fate! 
A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter's day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the rivers, how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sun, 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep— 
Like human life to endless sleep! 
Thus is Nature’s vesture wrought, 

To instruct our wand’ring thoughts 
Thus she dresses green and gay, 


To disperse our cares away. 
From “ Grongar Hill.” 


JAMES THOMSON. 
Born, 1700; Drm, 1748. 


SCENE BETWEEN MAY AND JUNE. 


In lowly dale, fast by a river’s side, 

With woody hill o’er hill encompass’d round, 
A most enchanting wizard did abide, 

Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found. 
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It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 

And there a season atween June and May, 

Half prankt with spring, with summer half imbrown’d, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 

No living wight could work, ne caréd e’en for play. 


Was nought around but images of rest, 

Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between, 

And flowery beds, that slumbrous influence kest 

From poppies breath’d, and beds of pleasant green, 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 

Meantime unnumber’d glittering streamlets play’d, 

And hurl’d everywhere their water’s sheen, 

That, as they bicker’d through the sunny glade, 

Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made, 


Join’d to the prattle of the purling rills, 

Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 
And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills, 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale: 

And now and then sweet Philomel would wail, 
Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale; 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep; 


Yet all these sounds y-blent inclinéd all to sleep. 


Full in the passage of the vale above, 

A sable, silent, solemn, forest stood, 

Where nought but shadowy forms was seen to n ove, 

As Idless fancy’d in her dreaming mood; 

And up the hills, on either side, a wood 

Of black’ning pines, aye waving to and fro, 

Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood; 

And where this valley winded out, below, 

The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, to 
flow. 


A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For eyer flushing round a summer sky; 
There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures, always hover’d nigh; 
But whate’er smack’d of noyace or unrest, 
Was far, far off expell’d from this delicious nest. 
From “The Castle of Indolence,” 
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WILLIAM FALCONER. 
- Born, 1730; Diep, 1769. 


SCENE AT SHA. 


THE sun’s bright orb, declining all serene, 
Now glanced obliquely o’er the woodland scene. 
Creation smiles around; on every spray 
The warbling birds exalt their evening lay. 
Blithe skipping o’er yon hill, the fleecy train 
Join the deep chorus of the lowing plain ; 
The golden lime and orange there were seen, 
On fragrant branches of perpetual green. 
The crystal streams, that velvet meadows lave, 
To the green ocean roll with chiding wave. 
The glassy ocean, hush’d, forgets to roar, 
But trembling murmurs on the sandy shore: 
And, lo! his surface, lovely to behold! 
Glows in the west, a sea of living gold! 
While, all above, a thousand liveries gay, 
The skies with pomp ineffable array. 
Arabian sweets perfume the happy plains: 
Above, beneath, around, enchantment reigns : 
While yet the shades, on Time’s eternal scale, 
With long vibration deepen o’er the vale ; 
While yet the songsters of the vocal grove, 
With dying numbers tune the soul to love, 
With joyful eyes th’ attentive master sees 
The auspicious omens of an eastern breeze. 
Now radiant Vesper leads the starry train, 
And Night slow draws her veil o’er land and main ; 
Round the charged bowl the sailors form a ring ; 
By turns recount the wondrous tale, or sing * 
As love or battle, hardships of the main, 
Or genial wine, awake their homely strain : 
Then some the watch of night alternate keep, 
The rest lie buried in oblivious sleep. 

Deep midnight now involves the livid skies, 
While infant breezes from the shore arise. 
The waning moon, behind a wat’ry shroud, 
Pale-glimmer’d o’er the long-protracted cloud ; 
A mighty ring around her silver throne, 
With parting meteors cross’d, portentous shone, 
This in the troubled sky full oft prevails ; 
Oft deem’d a signal of tempestuous gales. 
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JAMES GRAHAME 
Born, 1765; Diep, 1811. 


A SPRING SABBATH WALK, 


Most earnest was his voice: most mild his look, 
As with raised hands he blest his parting flock. 
He is a faithful pastor of the poor ;— 
He thinks not of himself; his Master’s words, 
“eed, feed my sheep,’* are ever at his heart; 
The cross of Christ is aye before his eyes, 
Oh! how I love with melted soul to leave 
The house of prayer, and wander in the fields 
Alone! What though the opening spring be chill! 
Although the lark, check’d in his airy path, 
Eke out his song, perch’d on the fallow clod 
That still o’ertops the blade! Although no branch 
Have spread its foliage, save the willow-wand 
That dips its pale leaves in the swollen stream! 
What though the clouds oft lour! Their threats but end 
In summer showers, that scarcely fill the folds 
Of moss-couch’d violet, or interrupt 
The merle’s dulcet pipe,—melodious bird ! 
He, hid behind the milk-white sloe-thorn spray, 
(Whose early flowers anticipate the leaf,) 
Welcomes the time of buds, the infant year. 
Sweet is the sunny nook to which my steps 
Have brought me, hardly conscious where I roam’d, 
Unheeding where,—so lovely all around, 
The works of God, array’d in vernal smile, 

Oft at this season, musing, I prolong 
My devious range, till, sunk from view, the sun 
Emblaze, with upward-slanting ray, the breast 
And wing unquivering of the wheeling lark, 
Descending, vocal, from her latest flight ; 
While, disregardful of yon lonely star,— 
The harbinger of chill Night’s glittering host,— 
Sweet redbreast, Scotia’s Philomela, chants, 
In desultory strains, his evening hymn. 


A SUMMER SABBATH WALK, 


DeLicHTFUL is this loneliness! it calms 

My heart: pleasant the cool beneath these elms, 
That throw across the stream a moveless shade! 
Here Nature in her midnoon whisper speaks; 

How peaceful every sound !—the ring-dove’s plaint, 
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Moan’d from the twilight centre of the grove, 
While every other woodland lay is mute, 

Save when the wren flits from her down-coved neat, 
And from the root-sprig trills her ditty clear,— 
The grasshopper’s oft-pausing chirp,—the buzz, 
Aungrily shrill, of moss-entangled bee, 

That, soon as loosed, booms with full twang away,— 
The sudden rushing of the minnow-shoal, 

Scared from the shallows by my passing thread. 
Dimpling the water glides, with here and there 

A glossy fly, skimming in circlets gay 

The treacherous surface, while the quick-eyed trout 
Watches his time to spring; or, from above 

Some feather’d dam, purveying ’midst the boughs, 
Darts from her perch and to her plumeless brood 
Bears off the prize:—sad emblem of man’s lot! 

He, giddy insect, from his native leaf, 

(Where safe and happily he might have lurk’d,) 
late upon ambition’s gaudy wings, 

Forgetful of his origin, and, worse, 

Unmthinking of his end, flies to the stream; 

And if from hostile vigilance he ’scape, 

Buoyant he flutters but a little while, 

Mistakes the inverted image of the sky 

For heaven itself, and, sinking, meets his fate. 


Now let me trace the stream up to its source 
Among the hills; its running by degrees 
Diminishing, the murmur turns a tinkle; 

Closer and closer still the banks approach, 
Tangled so thick with pleaching bramble-shoots, 
With brier and hazel branch, and hawthorn spray, 
That, fain to quit the dingle, glad I mount 

Into the open air; grateful the breeze 

That fans my throbbing temples! smiles the plain 
Spread wide below; how sweet the placid view! 


But oh! more sweet the thought, heart-soothing thought! 


That thousands, and ten thousands of the sons 
Of toil, partake this day the common joy 

Of rest, of peace, of viewing hill and dale, 

Of breathing in the silence of the woods, 

And blessing Him who gave the Sabbath-day, 
Yes, my heart flutters with a freer throb, | 
To think that now the townsman wanders forth 
Among the fields and meadows to enjoy 

The coolness of the day’s decline: to see 

His children sport around, and simply pull 
The flower and weed promiscuous, as a boon, 
Which proudly in his breast they smiling fiz 
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Again I turn me to the hill, and trace 
The wizard stream, now scarce to be discern’d; 
Woodless its banks, but green with ferny leaves, 
And thinly strew’d with heath-bells up and down. 

Now, when the downward sun has left the glens, 
Each mountain’s rugged lineaments are traced 
Upon the adverse slope, where stalks gigantic 
The shepherd’s shadow thrown across the chasm, 
As on the topmost ridge he homeward hies. 
flow deep the hush! the torrent’s channel, dry, 
Presents a stony steep, the echo’s haunt: 
But, hark, a plaintive sound floating along! 
Tis from yon heath-roof’d shielin’; now it dics 
Away, now rises full; it is the song 
Which He—who listens to the halleluiahs 
Of choiring seraphim—delights to hear: 
Tt is the music of the heart, the voice 
Of venerable age, of guileless youth, 
In kindly circle seated on the ground 
Before their wicket door: behold the man! 
The grandsire and the saint; his silvery locks 
Beam in the parting ray; before him lies, 
Upon the smooth-cropt sward, the open Book, 
His comfort, stay, and ever-new delight! 
While, heedless, at his side, the lisping boy 
Fondles the lamb that nightly shares his couch. 


AN AUTUMN SABBATH WALK. 


Wuen homeward bands their several ways disperse, 
T love to linger in the narrow field 

Of rest; to wander round from tomb to tomb, 

And think of some who silent sleep below. 

Sad sighs the wind, that from those ancient elms 
Shakes showers of leaves upon the wither’d grass; 
The sere and yellow wreaths, with eddying sweep, 
Fill up the furrows ’tween the hillock’d graves. 

But list that moan! ’tis the poor blind man’s dog, 
His guide for many a day, now come to mourn 

The master and the friend, conjunction rare ! 

A man he was indeed of gentle soul, 

Though bred to brave the deep: the lightning’s flash 
Had dimm’d, not closed, his mild but sightless eyes. 
He was a welcome guest through all his range 

(It was not wide); no dog would bay at him: 
Children would run to meet him on his way, 

And lead him to a sunny geat, and climb 
His knee, and wonder at his oft-told tales, 
Then would he teach the elfins how to plait 
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The rushy cap and crown, or sedgy ship; 
And I have seen him lay his tremulous hand 
Upon their heads, while silent moved his lips. 
Peace to thy spirit! that now looks on me 
Perhaps with greater pity than I felt 
To see thee wand’ring darkling on thy way. 

But let me quit this melancholy spot, 
And roam where Nature gives a parting smile. 
As yet the blue-bells linger on the sod 
That copes the sheepfold ring; and in the woods 
A second blow of many flowers appears— 
Flowers faintly tinged, and breathing no perfume, 
But fruits, not blossoms, form the woodland wreath 
That circles Autumn’s brow: the ruddy haws 
Now clothe the half-leayed thorn; the bramble bends 
Beneath its jetty load; the hazel hangs 
With auburn branches, dipping in the stream 
That sweeps along, and threatens to o’erflow 
The leaf-strewn banks: oft, statue-like, I gaze 
$n vacancy of thought upon that stream, 
And chase with dreaming eye the eddying foam; 
Oe rowan’s cluster’d branch, or harvest-sheaf, 
Bo:me rapidly adown the dizzying flood. 


4 WINTER SABBATH WALK, 


How dazzling white the snowy scene! deep, deep, 
The stillness of the winter Sabbath-day,— 

Not even a footfall heard. Smooth are the fields, 
Each hollow pathway level with the plain: 

Hid are the bushes, save that here and there 

Are seen the topmost shoots of brier or broom. 
High-ridged, the whirled drift has almost reach’d 
The powder’d key-stone of the churchyard porch; 
Mute hangs the hooded bell; the tombs lie buried; 
No step approaches to the house of prayer. 

The flickering fall is o’er; the clouds disperse, 
And shew the sun hung o’er the welkin’s verge, 
Shooting a bright but ineffectual beam 
On all the sparkling waste. Now is the time 
To visit Nature in her grand attire; 

Though perilous the mountainous ascent, 

A noble recompense the danger brings. 
How beautiful the plain stretched far below! 
Unvaried though it be, save by yon stream 
With azure windings, or the leafless wood. 
But what the beauty of the plain, compared, 
To that sublimity which reigns enthroned, 
Holding joint rule with solitude divine, 
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Among yon rocky fells that bid defiance 
To steps the most adventurously bold! 
There silence dwells profound; or if the ery 
Of high-poised eagle break at times the calm, 
The mantled echoes no response return. 

But let me now explore the deep sunk dell: 
No footprint, save the covey’s or the flock’s, 
Js scen along the rill, where marshy springs 
Still rear the grassy blade of vivid green. 
Beware, ye shepherds, of these treacherous haunts, 
Nor linger there too long: the wintry day 
Soon closes, and full oft a heavier fall, 
Heap’d by the blast, fills up the shelter’d glen, 
While, gurgling deep below, the buried rill 
Mines for itself a snow-coved way. Oh! then, 
Your helpless charge drive from the tempting spot, 
And keep them on the bleak hill’s stormy side, 
Where night-winds sweep the gathering drift away : 

So the Great Shepherd leads the heavenly flock 
From faithless pleasures, full into the storms 
Of life, where long they bear the bitter blast, 
Until at length the vernal sun looks forth, 
Bedimm’d with showers: then to the pastures green 
He brings them, where the quiet waters glide, 
The streams of life, the Siloah of the soul. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Dimp, 1850. 


NUTTING. 


Ir was a day, 
One of those heavenly days which cannot die, 
When forth I gallied from our cottage-door, 
And with a wallet o’er my shoulder slung, 
A nutting crook in hand, I turn’d my steps 
Towards the distant woods, a figure quaint, 
Trick’d out in proud disguise of beggar’s weeds 
Put on for the occasion, by advice 
And exhortation of my frugal dame. 
Motley accoutrements! of power to smile 
At thorns, and brakes, and brambles, and in truth 
More ragged than need was. Among the woods, 
And o’er the pathless rocks, I forced my way, 
Until, at length, I came to one dear nook, 
Unvisited, where not a broken bough 
Droop’d with its wither’d leaves, ungracious sign 
Of devastation, but the hazels roge 
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Tall and erect, with milk-white clusters hung, 
A virgin scene !—A little while I stood, 
Breathing with such suppression of the heart 
As joy delights in; and with wise restraint { 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banquet, or beneath the trees I sate 
Among the flowers, and with the flowers I play’d; 
A temper known to those, who, after long 
And weary expectation, have been bless’d 
With sudden happiness beyond all hope.— 
Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose leaves 4 
The violets of five seasons reappear i 
And fade, unseen by any human eye ;— f 
Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on i 
For ever ;—I saw the sparkling foam, 
And with my cheek on one of those green stones, i 
That, fleeced with moss, beneath the shady trees, 
Lay round me scatter’d like a flock of sheep, 
I heard the murmur and the murmuring sound, 
In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay i 
Tribute to ease; and, of its joys secure, i 
The heart luxuriates with indifferent things; t 
Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones, } 
And dragg’d to earth both branch and bough, with crash | 
And merciless ravage; and the shady nook 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower 
Deform’d and sullied, patiently gave up 
Their quiet being: and unless I now 
Confound my present feelings with the past, 
Even then, when from the bower I turn’d away, 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 
I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
The silent trees and the intruding sky. 

Then, dearest maiden, move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart, with gentle hand 
‘Touch,—for there is a Spirit in the woods. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1854. 


THE PELICAN ISLAND. 


Lieut as a flake of foam upon the wind, 
Keel-upward from the deep emerged a shell, 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is fill’d; 
Fraught with young life, it righted ag it rose, 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 
The native pilot of this little bark 
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Put out a tier of oars on either side, 

Spread to the wafting breeze a twofold sail, 
And mounted up and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 
And wander in the luxury of light. 

Worth all the dead creation, in that hour, 

To me appeared this lonely Nautilus, 

My fellow-being, like myzelf, alive. 
Entranced in contemplation, vague yet sweet, 
I watched its vagrant course and rippling wake, 
Till I forgot the sun amidst the heavens. 

It closed, sunk, dwindled to a point, then nothing; 
While the last bubble crown’d the dimpling eddy, 
Through which mine eyes still giddily pursued it, 
A joyous creature vaulted through the air,— 

The aspiring fish that fain would be a bird, 
On long, light wings, that flung a diamond-shower 
Of dew-drops round its evanescent form, 
Sprang into light, and instantly descended. 
Ere I could greet the stranger as a friend, 
Or mourn his quick departure on the surge, 
A shoal of dolphins tumbling in wild glee, 
Glow’d with such orient tints, they might have been 
The rainbow’s offspring, when it met the ocean 
In that resplendent vision I had seen. 
While yet in ecstasy I hung o’er these, 
With every motion pouring out fresh beauties, 
As though the conscious colours came and went 
At pleasure, glorying in their subtile changes,— 
Enormous o’er the flood, Leviathan 
Look’d forth, and from his roaring nostrils sent 
Two fountains to the sky, then plunged amain 
In headlong pastime through the closing gulf. 

A SWEET LANDSCAPE. 
Swuer was the scene! apart the cedars stood, 
A sunny islet open’d in the wood ; 
With vernal tints the wild-brier thicket glows, 
For here the desert flourish’d as the rose; 
From sapling trees with lucid foliage erown’d, 
Gay lights and shadows twinkled on the ground: 
Up the tall stems luxuriant creepers run 
To hang their silver blossoms in the sun; 
Deep velvet verdure clad the turf beneath, 
Where trodden flowers their richest odours breathe: 
O’er all, the bees with murmuring music flew 
From bell to bell, to sip the treasured dew; 
Whilst insect myriads, in their solar gleams, 
Glanced to and fro, like intermingling beams; 
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So fresh, so pure, the woods, the sky, the air, 

It seem’d a place where angels might repair, 

Aud tune their harps beneath those tranquil shades, 
To morning songs or moonlight serenades ! 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1832. 


LOCH KATRINE. 


THE summer dawn’s reflected hue 

To purple changed Loch Katrine blue; 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 

Just kiss’d the lake, just stirr’d the trees; 
And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled, but dimpled not for joy; 

The mountain shadows en her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest; 

In bright uncertainty they lie, 

hike future joys to fancy’s eye. 

The water-lily to the light 

Her chalice rear’d of silver bright; 

The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 
Begemm’d with dew-drops, led her fawn; 
The gray mist left the mountain side, 
The torrent shew'd its glist’ning pride ; 
Invisible in flecked sky, 

The lark sent down her revelry; 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and bush; 
In answer cooed the cushat dove, 

Her notes of peace, and rest, and love. 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


THE western waves of ebbing day 
Roll’d o’er the glen their level way: 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravine below, 

Where twined the path, in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 

Its thunder-splinter’d pinnacle ; 
Round many an insulated mass, 

The native bulwarks of the Pass; 
Huge as the tower which builders vaia, 
Presumptuous, piled on Shinar’s plain, 
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The rocky summits, split and rent, 
Form’d turret, dome, or battlement, 

Or seem’d fantastically set 

With cupola or minaret; 

Orests—wild as pagod ever deck’d, 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were those earth-born castles bare, 
Nor lack’d they many a banner fair, 
For, from their shiver’d brows display’d, 
Far o’er th’ unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dew-drops sheen, 
The brier-rose fell in streamers green. 
And creeping shrubs of thousand dyes, 
Waved in the west wind’s summer sighs. 


Boon Nature seatter’d, free and wild, 

Each plant or flower, the mountain’s child, 
Here eglantine embalm’d the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there; 

The primrose pale and violet flower 

Found in each cliff a narrow bower; 
Nightshade and foxglove, side by side, 
fimblems of punishment and pride, 
Group’d their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain. 

With boughs that quaked at every breath; 
Gray birch and aspen wept beneath. 

Aloft the ash and warrior oak 

Cast anchor in the rifted rock; 

And higher yet the pine-tree hung 

His scatter’d trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seem’d the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrow sky. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Born, 1772; Diep, 1834, 


LINES TO A BEAUTIFUL SPRING IN A VILLAGE, 


Onc more, sweet stream! with slow foot wandering near 


I bless thy milky waters, cold and clear, 
Escaped the flashing of the noontide hours; 
With one fresh garland of Pierian flowers 
(fre from thy zephyr-haunted brink I turn), 
My languid hand shall wreathe thy mossy urn. 


For not through pathless grove, with murmur rude, 


Thou soothest the sad wood-nymph, Solitude; 
Nor thine unseen in cavern depths to well, 
The hermit-fountain of some dripping cell! 


DESCRIPTIVE, 


Pride of the vale! thy useful streams supply 
The scatter’d cots and peaceful hamlet nigh. 
The elfin tribe, around thy friendly banks, 
With infant uproar and soul-soothing pranks, 
Released from school, their little hearts at rest, 
Launch paper navies on thy waveless breast. 
The rustic here at eve, with pensive look, 
Whistling lorn ditties, leans upon his crook ; 

Or starting, pauses with hope-mingled dread, 
To list the much-loved maid’s accustom’d tread: 
She, vainly mindful of her dame’s command, 
Loiters, the long-fill’d pitcher in her hand. 
Unboastful stream! thy fount, with pebbled falls, 
The faded form of past delight recalls, 

What time the morning sun of hope arose, 

And all was joy, save when another’s woes 

A transient gloom upon my soul imprest, 

Like passing clouds impictured on thy breast. 
Life’s current then ran sparkling to the noon, 
Or silvery stole beneath the pensive moon. 

Ah! now it works rude brakes and thorns among, 
Or o’er the rough rock bursts and foams along. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Born, 1774; Diep, 1843, 


A MOUNTAIN LANDSCAPE, 


A LITTLE way 
He turn’d aside, by natural impulses 
“Moved, to behold Cadwallon’s lonely hut. 
That lonely dwelling stood among the hills, 
By a gray mountain’s stream; just elevate 
Above the winter torrents did it stand, 
Upon a craggy bank; an orchard slope 
Arose behind, and joyous was the scene, 
In early summer, when those antic trees 
Shone with their blushing blossoms, and the flax 
Twinkled beneath the breeze its liveliest green. 
But, save the flax-field and that orchard slope, 
All else was desolate, and now all wore 
One sober hue; the narrow vale, which wound 
Among the hills, was gray with rocks, that peer’d 
Above its shallow soil; the mountain side 
Was with loose stones bestrewn, which oftentimes 
Sliding beneath the foot of straggling goat, 
Clatter’d adown the steep; or huger crags, 
Which, when the coming frost should loosen them, 
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Would thunder down. All things assorted well 
With that gray mountain hue; the low stone lines, 
Which scarcely seem’d to be the work of man, 
The dwelling, rudely rear’d with stones unhewn, 
The stubble flax, the crooked apple-trees, 

Gray with their fleecy moss and mistletoe, 

The white-bark’d birch, now leafless, and the ash, 
Whose knotted roots were like the rifted rock, 
Where they had forced their way. Adown the vale, 
Broken by stones, and o’er a stony bed, 

Roll’d the loud mountain stream. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Born, 1777; Drep, 1844. 


DESCRIPTION OF ALBERTS HOME. 


A vauuey, from the river shore withdrawn, 
Was Albert’s home, two quiet woods between, 
Whose lofty verdure overlook’d his lawn; 
And waters to their resting-place serene 
Came fresh’ning and refreshing all the scene; 
(A mirror in the depths of flowery shelves:) 
So sweet a spot of earth, you might (I ween,) 
Have guess’d some congregation of the elves, 
To sport by summer moons, had shaped it for themselves, 


Yet wanted not the eye far scope to muse, 
Nor vistas open’d by the wandering stream; 
Both where at evening Allegany views, 
Through ridges burning in the western beam, 
Lake after lake interminably gleam; 
And past those settlers’ haunts the eye might roam, 
Where earth’s unliving silence all would seem; 
Save where on rocks the beaver built his dome, 
Or buffalo remote low’d far from human home, 


THOMAS MOORE. 
Born, 1780; Dip, 1852. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. 
Ox! to see it by moonlight,—when mellowly shines 
The light o’er its palaces, gardens, and shrines; 
When the waterfalls gleam like a quick fall of stars, 
And the nightingale’s hymn, from the isle of Chenars, 


Is broken by laughs and light echoes of feet, 
From the cool shining walks where the young people meet,— 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


Or at morn, when the magic of daylight awakes 
A new wonder each minute, as slowly it breaks, 
Hills, cupolas, fountains, call’d forth every one 
Out of darkness, as they were just born of the Sun, 
When the spirit of fragrance is up with the day, 
From his harem of night-flowers stealing away ; 
And the wind, full of wantonness, woos, like a lover, 
The young aspen-trees till they tremble all over. 
When the Hast is as warm as the light of first hopes, 
And day with his banner of radiance unfurl’d, 
Shines in through the mountainous portal that opes 


Sublime, from that valley of bliss to the world! 


AN EASTERN SCENE. 


Now upon Syria’s land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 
And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon: 
Whose head in wint’ry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet, 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 

To one who look’d from, upfer air, 
O’er all th’ enchanted regions there, 
How beauteous must have been the glow, 
he life, the sparkling from below! 
Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks. 
More golden where the sunlight falls,— 
Gay lizards, glittering on the walls 
Of ruin’d shrines, busy and bright, 
As they were all alive with light ;— 
And yet more splendid, numerous flocks 
Of pigeona, settling on the rocks. 
With their rich, restless wings, that gleam 
Variously in the crimson beam 
Of the warm west, as if inlaid, 
With brilliants from the mine, or made 
Of tearless rainbows, such as span 
h’ unclouded skies of Peristan! 
And then, the mingling sounds that come 
Of shepherd’s ancient reed, with hum 
Of the wild bees of Palestine. 

Banqueting through the flowery vales— 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 
And woods, so full of nightingalea, 
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THE APPROACHING STORM. 


Tux day is louring—stilly black 
Sleeps the grim wave, while heaven’s rack, 
Dispersed and wild, ’twixt earth and sky 
Hangs like a shatter’d canopy! 
There’s not a cloud in that blue plain 
But tells of storm to come or past ;— 
Here, flying loosely as the mane 

Of a young war-horse in the blast ;— 
There, roll’d in masses dark and swelling, 
As proud to be the thunder’s dwelling! 
While some, already burst and riven, 
Seem melting down the verge of heaver ; 
As though the infant storm had rent 

The mighty womb that gave him birth, 
And having swept the firmament, 

Was now in fierce career for earth. 
On earth ’twas yet all calm around, 
A pulseless silence, dread, profound, 
More awful than the tempest’s sound. 
The diver steer’d for Ormus’ bowers, 
And moor’d his skiff till calmer hours; 
The gsea-birds, with portentous screech. 
Flew fast to land ;—upon the beach 
The pilot oft had paused, with glance 
Turn’d upward to that wild expanse ;— 
And all was boding, drear, and dark 
As her own soul when Hinda’s bark 
Went slowly from the Persian shore.— 
No music timed her parting oar,* 
Nor friends upon the lessening strand, 
Linger’d, to wave the unseen hand, 
Or speak the farewell, heard no more ;— 
But lone, unheeded, from the bay 
The vessel takes its mournful way, 
Like some ill-destined bark that steers 
In silence through the Gate of Tears. + 


From * Lalla Rookh.” 


os “The Easterns used to set out on their longer voyages with music.”— 
armen. 

+ “The Gate of Tears, the straits or passage into the Red Sea, commonly 
called Babelmandel, It received this name from the old Arabians, on account 
of the danger of the navigation, and the number of shipwrecks by which it 
was distinguished; which induced them to consider as dead, and to wear 
mourning for, all who had the boldness to hazard the passage through it inte 
the Ethiopic ocean.” —Richardson. 
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SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Born, 1762; Drep, 1856. 


HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


Brvx was the loch, the clouds were gone, 
Ben-Lomond in his glory shone, 
When, Luss, I left thee; when the bieeze 
Bore me from thy silver sands, 
Thy kirkyard wall among the trees, 
Where, gray with age, the dial stanag; 
That dial so well known to me! 
Though many a shadow it hath shed, 
Belovéd sister, since with thee 
The legend on the stone was read. 
The fairy isles fled far away; 
That with its woods and uplands green, 
Where shepherd-huts are dimly seen, 
And gongs are heard at close of day; 
That, too, the deer’s wild covert fied, 
And that, the asylum of the dead: 
While, as the boat went merrily, 
Much of Rob Roy the boatman told; 
His arm that fell below his knee, 
His cattle ford and mountain hold. 
Tarbat, thy shore I climb’d at last; 
And, thy shady region pass’d, 
Upon another shore I stood, 
And look’d upon another flood, 
Great Ocean’s self! (’tis he who fills 
That vast and awful depth of hills;) 
Where many an elf was playing round, 
Who treads unshod his classie ground ; 
And speaks, his native rocks among, 
As Fingal spoke and Ossian sung. 
Night fell, and dark and darker grew 
That narrow sea, that narrow sky, 
As o’er the glimmering waves we flew, 
The sea-bird rustling, wailing by, 
And now the grampus, half described, 
Black and huge above the tide; 
The cliffs and promontories there, 
Front to front, and broad and bare; 
Each beyond each, with giant feet 
Advancing as in haste to meet; 
The shatter’d fortress, whence the Dane 
Blew his shrill blast, nor rush’d in vain, 
Tyrant of the drear domain ; 
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All into midnight shadow sweep, 
When day springs upward from the deep! 
Kindling the waters in its flight, 
The prow wakes splendour, and the oar, _ 
That rose and fell unseen before, 
Flashes in a sea of light; 
Glad sign and sure, for now we hail 
Thy flowers, Glenfinnart, in the gale; 
And bright indeed the path should be, 
That leads to friendship and to thee! 
O blest retreat, and sacred too! 
Sacred as when the bell of prayer 
Toll’d duly on the desert air, 
And crosses deck’d thy summits blue. 
Oft, like some loved romantic tale, 
Oft shall my weary mind recall, ~ 
Amid the hum and stir of men, 
Thy beechen grove and waterfall, 
Thy ferry with its gliding sail, 
And her—the Lady of the Glen! 


LORD BYRON. 
Born, 1788; Diep, 1824. 


THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 
Crap, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction; once I loved 
Torn Ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 


That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved 


It is the hush of night, and all between 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellow’d and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 

Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 


Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 


He is an evening reyeller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his. fill: 
At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
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There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 
But that is fancy—for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 

The sky is changed !—and such a change! O night, 

And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one long cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 

And this is in the night. Most glorious Night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
And now again ’tis black—and now, the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er the young earthquake’s birth. 
Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en his stand: 
For here, not one, but many, make their play, 
And fling their thunderbolts from hand to hand, 
Flashing and cast around: of all the band, 
The brightest through these parted hills hath fork’d 
His lightnings,—as if he did understand, 
That in such gaps as desolation work’d, 

‘here the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk’d, 


A NIGHT SCENE AT THE SIEGE OF CORINTH, 
"Tt3 midnight: on the mountains brown 
The cold round moon shines deeply down; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 

Spreads like an ocean hung on high, ' 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright; 


Who ever gazed upon them shining, 
And turn’d to earth without repining, 
Nor wish’d for wings to flee away, 
And mix with their eternal ray ? 
The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air; 
And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmur’d meekly as the brook. 
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The winds were pillow’d on the waves, 

The banners droop’d along their staves; 

And, as they fell around them furling, 

Above them shone the crescent curling ; 

And that deep silence was unbroke, 

Save where the watch his signal spoke, 

Save where the steed neigh’d oft and shrill, 

And echo answer’d from the hill, 

And the wide hum of that wild host 

Rustled like leaves from coast to coast: 

As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air, 

In midnight call to wonted prayer ; 

It rose, that chanted, mournful strain, 

Like some lone spirit’s o’er the plain. 
ADDRESS TO THE SETTING SUN. 

Tux stars are forth, the moon above the tops 

Of the snow-shining mountains.— Beautiful! 

I linger yet with Nature, for the sight 

Hath been to me a more familiar face 

Than that of man; and in her starry shade 

Of dim and solitary loveliness 

I learn’d the language of another world. 

I do remember me, that in my youth, 

When I was wandering,—upon such a night 

I stood within the Colosseum’s wall, 

’Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 

Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 

Shone through the rents of ruin; from afar 

The watch-dog bay’d beyond the Tiber; and 

More near, from out the Cesars’ palace came 

The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 

Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 

Appear’d to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 

Within a bowshot. 2 5 5 A 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 

All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 

Which soften’d down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up, 

As ’twere anew, the gaps of centuries; 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not, till the place 

Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 

With silent worship of the great of old!— 

The dead, but scepter’d sovereigns, who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns ! 
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How sweet and solemn. all alone. 

With rev’rend steps, from stone to stone: 
In a small village churchyard lying, 

O’er intervening flowers to move ! 

And as we read the names unknown 

Of young and old to judgment gone, 

And hear in the calm air above, 

Time onwards softly flying, 

To meditate, in Christian love, 

Upon the: ead and dying ! 
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JOHN WILSON. 
Born, 1787; Diep, 1854. 


A CHURCHYARD SCENE. 


How sweet and solemn, all alone, 

With rev’rend steps, from stone to stove 
In a small village churchyard lying, 
O’er intervening flowers to move! 

And as we read the names unknown 

Of young and old to judgment gone, 
And hear in the calm air above 

Time onwards softly flying, 

To meditate, in Christian love, 

Upon the dead and dying! 

Across the silence seem to go 

With dream-like motion, wavering, slow, 
And shrouded in their folds of snow, 
The friends we loved, long, long ago! 
Gliding across the sad retreat, 

How beautiful their phantom-feet! 

What tenderness is in their eyes, 

Turn’d where the poor survivor lies 

*Mid monitory sanctities ! 

What years of vanish’d joy are fann’d 
From one uplifting of that hand, 

In its white stillness! when the shade 
Doth glimmeringly in sunshine fade 
From our embrace, how dim appears 
This world’s life through a mist of tears' 
Vain hopes! blind sorrows! needless fears! 
Such is the scene around me now: 

A little churchyard on the brow 

Of a green pastoral hill; 

Its sylvan village sleeps below, 

And faintly there is heard the flow 

Of Woodburn’s summer rill; 

A place where all things mournful meet, 
And yet the sweetest of the sweet, 

The stillest of the still! 

With what a pensive beauty fall 

Across the mossy mouldering wall 

That rose-tree’s cluster’d arches! see 
The robin-redbreast warily, 

Bright, through the blossoms, leaves his nest; 
Sweet ingrate! through the winter blest 
At the firesides of men—but shy— r. 
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Through all the sunny summer hours. 
He hides himself among the flowers, 

Tn his own wild festivity. 

What lulling sound, and shadow cool, 
Hangs half the darken’d churchyard o’er, 
From thy green depths so beautiful, 
Thou gorgeous sycamore! 

Oft hath the holy wine and bread 

Been blest beneath thy murmuring tent, 
Where many a bright and hoary head 
Bow’d at that awful sacrament. 

Now all beneath the turf are laid, 

On which they sat, and sang, and pray’d. 
Above that consecrated tree, 

Ascends the tapering spire, that seems 
To lift the soul up silently 

To heaven, with all its dreams; 

While in the belfry, deep and low, 
From his heaved bosom’s purple gleams 
The dove’s continuous murmurs flow, 

A dirge-like song, half bliss, half woe, 
The voice so lonely seems! 


THE CHILDREN’S DANOR. 
How calm and beautiful the frosty night 
Has stolen unnoticed, like the hush of sleep, 
O’er Grassmere vale! Beneath the mellowing light, 
How sinks in softness every rugged steep! 
Through many a vale how rang each snow-roof’d cot, 
This livelong day with rapture blithe and wild! 
All thoughts but of the lingering eve forgot, 
Both by grave parent and light-hearted child. 
All day the earthen floors have felt their feet 
Twinkling quick measures to the liquid sound 
Of their own small-piped voices, shrilly sweet— 
As hand in hand they wheel’d their giddy round. 
Ne’er fairy revels on the greensward mound 
To dreaming bard a lovelier show display’d :— 
Titania’s self did ne’er with lighter buund, 
Dance o’er the diamonds of the dewy glade, 


Than danced, at peep of morn, mine own dear mountain 


maid. 
Oft in her own small mirror had the gleam, 
The soften’ d gleam of her rich golden hair, 
That o’er her white neck floated in a stream, 
Kindled to smiles that infant’s visage fair, 
Half-conscious she that beauty glisten’ d there! 
Oft had she glanced her restless eyes aside 
On silken sash so bright and debonnair, 
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Then to her mother flown with leaf-like glide, 
Who kiss'd her cherub-head with tears of silent pride. 


BREAKING UP OF THE CHILDREN’S DANCE, 
Bur now the lights are waxing dim and pale, 
And shed a fitful gleaming o’er the room; 
’Mid the dim hollys one by one they fail, 
Another hour, and all is wrapt in gloom. 
And, lo! without, the cold, bright stars illume 
The cloudless air, so beautiful and still; 
While proudly placed in her meridian dome, 
Night’s peerless queen the realms of heaven doth fill 
With peace and joy, and smiles on each vast slumbering hill 
The dance and music cease their blended glee, 
And many a wearied infant hangs her head, 
Dropping asleep upon her mother’s knee, 
Worn out with joy, and longing for her bed. 
Yet some lament the bliss too quickly fled. 
O’er Loughrig-cliffs I see one party climb, 
Whose empty dwellings, through the hush’d midnight, 
Sleep in the shade of Langdale peaks sublime— 
Up Dummail-Raise, unmindful of the height, 
His daughter in his arms, with footsteps light, 
The father walks, afraid lest she should wake! 
Through lonely Hasdale past yon cots so white, 
On Helm-erag side, their journey others take; 
And some to those sweet homes that smile by Rydal lake, 
He too; the poet of this humble show, 
Silent walks homeward through the hour of rest— 
While, quiet as the depth of spotless snow, 
A pensive calm contentment fills his breast! 
O wayward man! were he not truly blest! 
That lake so still below—that sky above! 
Unto his heart a sinless infant prest, 
Whose ringlets like the glittering dew-wire move, 
Floating and sinking soft amid the breath of love. 


ROBERT PATTERSON. * 


THE GAP OF DUNLOE—KILLARNEY. 
Herz let us stop; this glorious scene demands 
Our more minute observance. The hills around 
Have girt us in—their lofty heads, inwrapp’d 
In misty wreaths, permit the mind to dream 
Of more aspiring summits than the truth 
Might offer to our gaze. 


Patterson, of Belfast, the author of ‘Zoology for Schools,” and 
on Natural History. 
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The arbutus blossom bows in gentle rest! 

The oak leaves quiver not; the drooping bells 
Of the sweet heather are not trembling now! 
The dazzling pennons of the furze are still! 
There is not even a gaudy fly afloat; 

Nor doth the humming music of the bee 
Break on the solitude—even the silver breast, 
The dream-like waters of that little lake, 

Are undisturbed; no struggling sunbeam sheds 
A glancing radiance o’er its glassy calm. 
How deeply doth such solitude affect ! 

How very soothing to the human heart 
Scenes of such peace! what fairy-like repose 
Reigns over all! ’tis as if Nature slept; 

Or, like the landscape of a pleasant dream, 
Where all is sight, and sound intrudeth not. 


But, hark ! the spell of silence is dissolved ; 

A note, a bugle-note, breaks on mine ear, 
Startling the echoes from their deep repose; 
And, though it bids my reverie depart, 

"Tis a most pleasing change, for, lo! the dreams 
Of magic are outdone: what thrilling tones, 
Magnificently wild, are flung around, 

Pouring their music from a hundred points! 
And is it possible, one pealing note 

Originates the gush of glorious sound 

That thrills my startled ear? May fancy dream 
The misty spirits of the clouds pour forth 

Their mocking powers, and yield a wilder sound 
To the wild tones of that unearthly strain. 

And deeper yet it breaks upon mine ear— 

The spirits of the mountain are aroused, 

And seem to utter dim mysterious sounds 

To their unearthly brethren of the lake ;— 

But, lo! ’tis fading as a dream away. 

The genii of the heath-bell gently strive 

To do their softer part; the fairies catch 

The parting strain, and blend their tiny notes 
With the wild breathings from the waveless lake, 
From such a scene, how many feelings spring! 
How many thoughts flash through the kindling mind t 
Delightful dreams have birth ;—vwe almost seem 
Pass’d to another sphere—and the glad heart 
Forgets that earth is still its transient home. 
This is a vision for the rest of life. - 

An amaranthine tenant for the breast— 

A morning star for mem’ry, which, amid 

Life’s fitful clouds, shall radiantly come forth, 
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When scenes less beautiful attract my gaze, 

I shall recall thy quiet loveliness, 

When harsher tones are round me, I shall dream 
Of those mysterious notes, whose thrilling sounds 
Peopled the solitude. 


THOMAS K. HARVEY. 
Bory, 1804. 


THE CONVICT SHIP. 
Morn on the waters! and, purple and bright 
Bursts on the billows the flashing of light; 
O’er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 
See the tall vessel goes gallantly on; 
Full to the breeze she unbosoms her gail, 
And her pennon streams onward, like hope, in the gale, 
The winds come around her, and murmur and song, 
And the surges rejoice as they bear her along. 
See! she looks up to the golden-edged clouds, 
And the sailor sings gaily aloft in her shrouds: 
Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray, 
Over the waters, away and away ! 
Bright as the visions of youth ere they part, 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart! 
Who, as the beautiful pageant sweeps by, 
Music around her, and sunshine on high, 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 
Oh! there be hearts that are breaking below. 


Night on the waves! and the moon is on high, 
Hung like a gem on the brow of the sky, 
Treading its depths in the power of her might, 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light; 
Look to the waters! asleep on their breast, 

Seems not the ship like an island of rest? 

Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 

Like a heart-cherish’d home on some desolate plain! 
Who, as she smiles in the silvery light, 

Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 
Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 

A phantom of beauty,—could deem, with a sigh, 
That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 

And souls that are smitten lie bursting within! 
Who, as he watches her silently gliding, 
Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 
Hearts that are parted and broken for ever ? 
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Or dreams that he watches, afloat on the wave, 

The deathbed of hope, or the young spirit’s grave? 

"Tig thus with our life: while it passes along, 

Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song, 

Gaily we glide in the gaze of the world, 

With streamers afloat, and with canvas unfurl’d ; 

All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes, 

Yet charter’d by sorrow, and freighted with sighs! 
Fading and false is the aspect it wears, 

As the smiles we put on just to cover our tears; 

And the withering thoughts that the world cannot know, 
Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below; 

Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore, 

Where the dreams of our childhood are vanish’d and o’er, 


THOMAS PRINGLE. 
Born, 1789; Diep, 1834. 


THE SCOTCH EMIGRANTS NOONDAY DREAM IN AFRICA. 
’*Twas noontide; and breathless beneath the hot ray 
The far winding vales of the wilderness lay; 
By the Koonap’s lone brink, with the cool shadow o’er me, 
I slept—and a dream spread its visions before me. 
Methought, among scenes which I loved when a boy, 
I was walking again with fresh feelings of joy; 
For my soul, like the landscape, seem’d soften’d and changed 
From what it was once—when, in childhood, I ranged 
Through Cheviot’s valleys, to pluck the bright flowers, 
Or chase, with young rapture, the birds through the bowers 
On my dreaming ear waters were murmuring still 
But the wild foreign river had shrunk to a rill; 
And Kaha’s dark mountains had melted away; 
And the brown thorny desert, where antelopes stray, 
Had become a sweet glen, where the young lambs were racing 
And yellow-hair’d children the butterflies chasing; 
And the meadows were gemm’d with the primrose and gowan, 
And the ferny braes fringed with the hazel and rowan; 
The foxglove look’d out from the osiers dank, 
And the wild thyme and violet breathed from the bank, 
—And green fairy nooks ’mid the landscape were seen, 
Half hid by the gray rocks that high o’er them lean, 
Where the light birch, above, its loose tresses was waving; 
And the willow, below, in the blue stream was laving 
Its silvery garlands of soft downy buds; 
And the throstle sang blithe to his mate in the woods; 
And the brood of the wild-duck plash’d over the pool, 
New fledged from their nest among well-cresses cool; 
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And trouts from the limpid stream lightly were springing, 
- And larks in the flecker’d sky cheerily singing; 


And down in the copsewood the cushat was cooing ; 


And o’er the brown moorland the huntsman hallooing; 


The gray-plaided shepherd piped high on the fell; 
And the milk-maiden sang as she sat on the well; 


With the lowing of herds from the broom-blossom’d lea ; 


The euckoo’s soft note from the old beechen-tree ; 
The waving of woods in the health-breathing gale; 
The dash of the mill-wheel afar down the dale ;— 


All these were around me: and with them there came 


Swect voices that called me aloud by my name,— 
And looks of affection with innocent eyes,— 

And light-hearted laughter,—and shrill joyous cries: 
And I saw the mild features of all that were there, 
Unalter’d by years, and unclouded by care! 


LEIGH HUNT. 
Bory, 1784. 


PICTURESQUE ITALIAN SCENE, 
Various the trees and passing foliage here— 
Wild pear, and oak, and dusky juniper, 

With briony between in trails of white, 

And ivy, and the suckle’s streaky light, 

And moss, warm gleaming with a sudden mark, 
Like flings of sunshine left upon the bark, 

And still the pine, long-hair’d, and dark, and tall, 
In lordly right, predominant o’er all, 

Much they admire that old religious tree, 

With shaft above the rest up-shooting free, 

And shaking, when its dark locks feel the wind, 
Its wealthy fruit with rough mosaic rind. 

At noisy intervals, the living cloud 

Of cawing rooks breaks o’er them, gathering loud 
Like a wild people at a stranger's coming ; 


Then hushing paths succeed, with insects humming, 


Or ring-dove, that repeats his pensive plea, 

Or startled gull, up-screaming tow’rds the sea; 
But scarce their eyes encounter living thing, 
Save, now and then, a goat loose wandering, 
Or a few cattle, looking up aslant, 

With sleepy eyes and meek mouths ruminant; 
Or once, a plodding woodman, old and bent, 
Passing with half-indifferent wonderment ; 
Yet, turning, at the last, to look once more; 
Then fecls his trembling staff, and onward as before. 
a * * * * 
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So ride they in ‘delight through beam and shade ;— 
Till, many a rill now pass’d, and many a glade, 
They quit the piny labyrinths, and soon 

Emerge into the full and sheeted moon: 

Chilling it seems; and pushing steed on steed, 
They start them freshly with a homeward speed. 
Then well-known fields they pass, and straggling cota, 
Boy-storied trees, and passion-plighted spots ; 

And turning last a sudden corner, see 

The square-lit towers of slumbering Rimini. 

The marble bridge comes heaving forth below 

With a long gleam; and nearer as they go, 

They see the still Marecchia, cold and bright, 
Sleeping along with face against the light. 

A hollow trample now—a fall of chains— 

The bride has entered—not a voice remains :— 
Night and a maiden silence wrap the plains 


EDWIN ATHERSTONE. 


THE OCEAN AT SUNRISE. 


Tun interminable ocean lay beneath, 
At depth immense; not quiet as before, 
For a faint breath of air, e’en ai the height 
On which I stood scarce felt, played over it, 
Waking innumerous dimples on its face, 
As though ’twere conscious of the splendid guest 
That e’en then touch’d the threshold of heaven’s gates, 
And smiled to bid him welcome. Far away, 
On either hand, the broad-curved beach stretch’d on; 
And I could see the slow-paced waves advance 
One after one, and spread upon the sands, 
Making a slender edge of pearly foam 
Just as they broke; then softly falling back, 
Noiseless to me on that tall head of rock, 
As it had been a picture, or descried 
Through optic tube, leagues off. 
A tender mist 
Was round th’ horizon and along the vales; 
But the hill tops stood in a erystal air; 
The cope of heaven was clear and deeply blue, 
And not a cloud was visible. Toward the east 
An atmosphere of golden light, that grew 
Momently brighter, and intensely bright, 
Proclaim’d th’ approaching sun. Now, now he comes: 
A dazzling point emerges from the sea: 
Tt spreads; it rises; now it seems a dome 
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Of burning gold; higher and rounder now 

It mounts; it swells; now, like a huge balloon 
Of light and fire, it rests upon the rim 

Of waters—lingers there a moment—then— 
Soars up. 


MARY ANNE BROWNE. 


MORAL REFLECTIONS ON THE OCEAN, 


FAREWELL, vast Ocean! beautiful art thou 

In calm and tempest.—Now calm reigns o’er thee, 
Serene and quiet is thy glossy brow, 

Thou glorious mirror of the Deity! 

And how sublimely grand art thou, when He 

In foaming characters, upon thy face 

Writes His almighty anger! Thou proud sea! 
Art the wide page, the chosen tablet-place, 

On which He chooses His tremendous wrath to traca 
I am not young—my life has pass’d its prime— 
Perhaps I ne’er again shall tread this shore. 

Life is a billow on the sea of Time, 

That, once burst, rises never more. 

Perchance mine soon may melt amid the roar 

Of tempests, rising on that boundless sea: 

There will my grief and sorrow all give o’er,— 
There shall life's joy or misery cease to be, 

And I shall be resolved in vast eternity. 


HOMER.* 


Date or BrrtH AND DEATH UNCERTAIN. 


THE ABODE OF CALYPSO. 
TRANSLATED BY POPE. 

THEN, swift ascending from the azure wave, 
He took the path that winded to the cave. 
Large was the grot in which the nymph he foun¢d— 
The fair-hair’d nymph, with every beauty crown’d, 
She sate and sung; the rocks resound the lays; 
The caye was brighten’d with the rising blaze; 
Cedar and frankincense, an odorous pile, 
Flamed on the hearth, and wide perfumed the isle, 


* Sclections from the poets of Greece and Rome do not come within the plan 
and object of this work. We have, however, been induced to insert three spe- 
cimens from Homer, VIRGIL, .nd THEOCRITUS, from which the English scholay 
may form some idea of the elegance and spirit with which the most distin- 
guished of the ancient poets described the beauties of external nature. 
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While she with work and song the time divides, 
And through the loom the golden shuttle guides, 
Without the grot a various sylvan scene 
Appear’d around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and alders, ever quivering, play’d, 

And nodding cypress form’d a grateful shade; 
On whose high branches, waving with the storm, 
The birds of broadest wing their mansion form ; 
The chough, the sea-mew, and loquacious crow, 
And scream aloft, and skim the deeps below. 
Depending vines the delving caverns screen, 
With purple clusters blushing through the green 
Four limpid fountains from the clefts distil ; 
And every fountain forms a separate rill, 

In mazy, winding wanderings down the hill: 
Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were crown’d, 
And glowing violets threw odours round— 

A scene, where, if a god should cast his sight, 

A god might gaze and wander with delight! 

Joy touch’d the messenger of heaven; he stay’d 
Entranced, and all the blissful haunt survey’d. 


VIRGIL. 


Bory, ABouT 70 YEARS B.C. ; DIED, 19 YEARS B.O, 


THE CHARMS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 
TRANSLATED BY DRYDEN. 

Ou, happy, if he knew his happy state, 
The swain who, free from business and debate, 
Receives his easy food from Nature’s hand, 
And just returns of cultivated land. 
No palace with a lofty gate he wants, 
To admit the tide of early visitants, 
With eager eyes, devouring ag they pass, 
The breathing figures of Corinthian brass; 
No statues threaten from high pedestals, 
No Persian arras hides his homely walls 
With antic vests, which, through their shadowy fold, 
Betray the streaks of ill-dissembled gold. 
He boasts no wool where native white is dyed 
With purple poison of Assyrian pride; 
No costly drugs of Araby defile, 
With foreign scents, the sweetness of his oil: 
But easy quiet, a secure retreat, 
A harmless life that knows not how to cheat, 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bless, 
And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 
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Unvex’d with quarrels, undisturb’d by noise, 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. 
* = * * *% * 


Ye sacred Muses! with whose beauty fired, 

My soul is ravish’d and my brain inspired— 

Whose priest I am, whose holy fillets wear— 

Would you your poet’s first petition hear; 

Give me the way of wandering stars to know, 

The depths of heaven above, and earth below. 
* * * * * * 


But if my heavy blood restrain the flight 
Of my free soul, aspiring to the height 


Of nature, and unclouded fields of light— 


My next desire is, void of care and strife, 
To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life— 

A country cottage near a crystal flood, 

A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 


THEOCRITUS. 


FLOURISHED ABOUT 282 YEARS B.C.; DATE oF DEATH UNCERTAIN, 


SUMMER WOODLANDS, 
TRANSLATED BY FAWKES, 
He courteous bade us on soft beds recline, 
Of lentesch and young branches of the vine; 
Poplars and elms above their foliage spread, 
Lent a cool shade, and waved the breezy head. 


Below, a stream, from the nymph’s sacred cave, 


In free meanders led its murmuring wave; 
In the warm sunbeams, verdant shrubs among, 


Shrill grasshoppers renew’d their plaintive song; 


At distance far, conceal’d in shades alone, 


The nightingale pour’d forth her tuneful moan: 


The lark, the goldfinch, warbled lays of love, 
And sweetly pensive coo’d the turtle-dove; 
While honey-bees, for ever on the wing, 


Humm’d round the flowers, and sipp’d the silver spring: 


The rich, ripe season gratified the sense 
With summer's sweets and autumn’s redolence, 
Apples and pears lay st-sw’d in heaps around, 


And the plum’s loaded branches kiss’d the ground. 
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JOastoral. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
Born, 1564; Diep, 1616. 


HAPPINESS OF A SHEPHERD'S LIFE. 
Meruings it were a happy life, 

Fo be no better than a homely swain; 
To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run: 
How many make the hour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finish up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the times: 
So many hours must I tend my flock; 
So many hours must I take rest; 
So many hours must I contemplate; 
So many hours must I sport myself; 
So many days my ewes have been with young; 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean; 
So many years ere I shall shear the fleece: 
So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years, 
Pass’d over to the end they were created, 
Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 
Ah! what a life were this! how sweet—how lovely! 
Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
T'o shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 
To kings, that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 
Oh, yes it doth; a thousandfold it doth. 
And to conclude,—the shepherd’s homely curds. 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, 
All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 
Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, 
His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 
His body couched on a curious bed, 
When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him, 


SIR HENRY WOTTON. 
Born, 1568; Drep, 1639. 


PRAISE OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 
MisTAKEN mortals! did you know 
Where joy, heart’s-eage, and comforts, grow. 
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You’d scorn proud towers, 
And seek them in these bowers; 
Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps may shake, 
But blustering care could never tempest make, 
Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 
Save of fountains that glide by us. 


Here’s no fantastic masque or dance, 
But of our kids that frisk and prance; 

Nor wars are seen, 

Unless upon the green 
Two harmless lambs are butting one another— 
Which done, both bleating run each to his mother; 
And wounds are never found, 
Save what the ploughshare gives the ground. 


Go! let the diving negro seek 
For gems hid in some forlorn creek ; 
We all pearls scorn, 
Save what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass; 
And gold ne’er here appears, 
Save what the yellow harvest bears. 


PHINEAS FLETCHER. 
Born, 1584; Drap, 1650, 


THE HAPPY SHEPHERD. 


Turon, oh, thrice happy, shepherd’s life and state! 
When courts are happiness’ unhappy pawns! 

His cottage low and safely humble gate 

Shuts out proud Fortune with her scorns and fawns : 
No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep, 

Singing all day, his flocks he learns to keep; 
Himself as innocent as are his simple sheep. 

No Syrian worms he knows, that with their threat 
Draw out their silken lives: nor silken pride: 

His lambs’ warm fleece well fits his little need, 
Not in that proud Sidonian tincture dyed: 

No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright; 

For begging wants his middle fortune bite: 

But sweet content exiles both misery and spite. 


Instead of music, and base flattering tongues, 
Which wait to first salute my lord’s uprise ; 

The cheerful lark wakes him with early songs, 
And birds’ sweet whistling notes unlock his eyes 
In country plays is all the strife he uses; 
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Or sing, or dance unto the rural muses ; 
And but in music's sports all difference refuses. 


His certain life, that never can deceive him, 

Ts full of thousand sweets, and rich content: 

The smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive him 

With coolest shades, till noontide rage is spent; 

His life is neither toss’d in boist’rous seas 

Of troublous world, nor Jost in slothful ease: 

Pleased and full blest he lives, when he his God can pleasq 


His bed of wool yields safe and quiet sleeps, 

While by his side his faithful spouse hath place; 

His little son into his bosom creeps, 

The lively picture of his father’s face: 

Never his humble house nor state torment him: 

Less he could like, if less his God had sent him; 

And when he dies, green turfs, with grassy tomb, content 
him. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
Born, 1586; Diep, 1616. Born, 1579; Diep, 1625. 


FOLDING THE FLOCKS. 


SHEPHERDS all, and maidens fair, 
Fold your flocks up; for the air 
’Gins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 
See the dew-drops, how they kiss 
Every little flower that is; 
Hanging on their velvet heads, 
Like a string of crystal beads. 

See the heavy clouds low falling, 
And bright Hesperus down calling 
The dead night from under ground; 
At whose rising, mists unsound, 
Damps and vapours, fly apace, 

And hover o’er the smiling face 

Of these pastures, where they come, 
Striking dead both bud and bloom: 
Therefore from such danger lock 
Every one his loved flock ; 

And let your dogs lie loose without, 
Lest the wolf come as a scout 
From the mountain, and, ere day, 
Bear a lamb or kid away; 

Or the crafty, thievish fox, 

Break upon your simple flocks; 
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To secure yourself from these 

Be not too secure in ease; 

So shall you good shepherds prove, 

And deserve your master’s love. 

Now, good night! may sweetest slumbers 
And soft silence fall in numbers 

On your eyelids: so farewell: 

Thus I end my evening knell. 


UNFOLDING THE FLOCKS. 


SHEPHERDS, rise, and shake off sleep— 
See the blushing morn doth peep 
Through your windows, while the sun 
To the mountain-tops has run, 
Gilding all the vales below 

With his rising flames, which grow 
Brighter with his climbing still— 

Up! ye lazy swains! and fill 

Bag and bottle for the field; 

Clasp your cloaks fast, lest they yield 
To the bitter north-east wind ; 

Call the maidens up, and find 

Who lies longest, that she may 

Be chidden for untimed delay. 

Feed your faithful dogs, and pray 
Heaven to keep you from decay ; 

So unfold, and then away. 


WILLIAM BROWN. 
Bory, 1590; Diep, 1645. 


PASTORAL EMPLOYMENTS. 


Burt since her stay was long: for fear the sun 
Should find them idle, some of them begun 

To leap and wrestle, others threw the bar, 
Some from the company remoyed are 

To meditate the songs they meant to play, 

Or make a new round for next holiday; 

Some, tales of love their love-sick fellows told ; 
Others were seeking stakes to pitch their fold. 
This, all alone, was mending of his pipe; 

That, for his lass, sought fruits, most sweet, moat ripe, 
Here (from the rest) a lovely shepherd’s boy 
Sits piping on a hill, as if his joy 

Would still endure, or else that age’s frost 
Should never make him think what he had lost; 
Yonder a shepherdess knits by the springs, 

Her hands still keeping time to what she sings; 
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Or seeming, by her song, those fairest hands 
Were comforted in working. Near the sands 
Of some sweet river sits a musing lad, 

That moans the loss of what he sometime had, 
His love by death bereft; when fast by him 
An aged swain takes place, as near the brim 
Of’s grave as of the river. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD 
Born, 1635; Diep, 1649.* 


SHEPHERD'S SONG. 


We that have known no greater state 
Than this we live in, praise our fate ; 
For courtly silks in cares are spent, 
When country’s russet breeds content. 
The power of sceptres we admire, 

But sheep-hooks for our use desire. 
Simple and low is our condition, 

For here with us is no ambition; 

We with the sun our flocks unfold, 
Whose rising makes their fleeces gold; 
Our music from the birds we borrow, 
They bidding us, we them, good morrow. 
Our habits are but coarse and plain, 
Yet they defend from wind and rain ; 
As warm, too, in an equal eye, 

As those bestain’d in scarlet dye. 

The shepherd, with his homespun lass 
As many merry hours doth pass, 

As courtiers with their costly girls, 
Though richly deck’d in gold and pearls 
And, though but plain, to purpose woo, 
Nay, often with less danger too. 

Those that delight in dainties’ store, 
One stomach feed at once, no more; 
And, when with homely fare we feast, 
With us it doth as well digest: 

And many times we better speed, 

For our wild fruits no surfeits breed. 
If we sometimes the willow wear, 

By subtle swains that dare forswear, 
We wonder whence it comes,.and fear 
They’ve been at court, and learnt it there. 


: This sone haying pe omitted dnithe fish edition, and there being no 
other piece from s author among the Selections, it is substituted f 
‘Lament of the Shepherds,” by Milton, % pee 
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JOHN GAY. 
Born, 1688; Diep, 1732. 


RURAL OCCUPATION. 


"Sis not that rural sports alone invite, 

But all the grateful country breathes delight; 
Here blooming Health exerts her gentle reign, 
And strings the sinews of the industrious swain. 
Soon as the morning lark salutes the day, 
Through dewy fields I take my frequent way, 
Where I behold the farmer’s early care 

In the revolving labours of the year. 

When the fresh Spring in all her state is crown’d, 
And high luxuriant grass o’erspreads the ground, 
The labourer with the bending scythe is seen, 
Shaving the surface of the waving green; 

Of all her native pride disrobes the land, 

And meads lays waste before his sweeping hand; 
While with the mounting sun the meadow glows, 
The fading herbage round he loosely throws: 
But, if some sign portend a lasting shower, 

he experienced swain foresees the coming hour, 
His sunburnt hands the scatt’ring fork forsake, 
And ruddy damsels ply the saving rake; 

In rising hills the fragrant harvest grows, 

And spreads along the field in equal rows. 

Now, when the height of heaven bright Phoebus gains 
And level rays cleave wide the thirsty plains; 
When heifers seek the shade and cooling lake, 
And in the middle pathway basks the snake; 

Oh, lead me, guard me from the sultry hours, 

Hide me, ye forests, in your closet bowers; 

Where the tall oak his spreading arms entwines, 
And with the beech a mutual shade combines ; 
Where flows the murmuring brook, inviting dreams, 
Where bordering hazel overhangs the streams, 
Whose rolling current winding round and round, 
With frequent falls makes all the wood resound ; 
Upon the mossy couch my limbs I east, 

And e’en at noon the sweets of evening taste. 
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JAMES THOMSON. 
Born, 1700; Diep, 1748. 


SHEEP-SHEARING 


In one diffusive band, 
They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compell’d to where the mazy-running brook 
Forms a deep pool; this bank abrupt and high, 
And that tair-spreading in a pebbled shore, 
Urged to the giddy brink, much is the toil, 
The clamour much, of men, and boys, and dogs, 
Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides. And oft the swain, 
On some impatient seizing, hurls them in: 
Embolden’d, then, nor hesitating more, 
Fast, fast, they plunge amid the flashing wave, 
And, panting, labour to the farther shore. 
Repeated this, till deep the well-wash’d fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
The trout is banish’d by the sordid stream ; 
Heavy and dripping. to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race: where, as they spread 
Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray, 
Inly disturbed, and wondering what this wild 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud complaints 
The country fill; and, toss’d from rock to rock, 
Incessant bleatings run around the hills. 
At last, of snowy white, the gather’d flocks 
Are in the wattled pen innumerous press’d, 
Head above head: and, ranged in lusty rows, 
The shepherds sit, and whet the sounding shears, 
The housewife waits to roll her fleecy stores, 
With all her gay-dress’d maids attending round. 
One chief, in gracious dignity enthroned, 
Shines o’er the rest, the pastoral queen, and rays 
Her smiles, sweet-beaming, on her shepherd-king: 
While the glad circle round them yield their souls 
To festive mirth, and wit that knows no gall. 
Meantime their joyous task goes on apace; 
Some, mingling stir the melted tar, and some, 
Deep on the new-shorn vagrant’s heaving side, 
To stamp the master’s cipher ready stand ; 
Others th’ unwilling wether drag along; 
And, glorying in his might, the sturdy boy 
Holds by the twisted horns the indignant ram. 
Behold where bound, and of its robe bereft 
By needy man, that all-depending lord, 
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How meek, how patient, the mild creature lies: 
What softness in its melancholy face, 

What dumb complaining innocence appears! 
Fear not, ye gentle tribes, ’tis not the knife 


Of horrid slaughter that is o’er you waved; 
No, ’tis the tender swain’s well-guided shears, 
Who haying now, to pay his annual care, 
Borrow’d your fleece, to you a cumbrous load, 
Will send you bounding to your hills again. 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 
Born, 1714; Drep, 1763, 


THE SHEPHERD'S HOME. 


My banks they are furnish’d with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep; 
My grottos are shaded with trees, 
And my hills are white over with sheep, 
I seldom have met with a loss, 
Such health do my fountains bestow; 
My fountains are border’d with moss, 
Where the harebells and violets blow. 
Not a pine in my grove is there seen, 
But with tendrils of woodbine is bound, 
Not a beech’s more beautiful green, 
But a sweet brier entwines it around: 
Not my fields, in the prime of the year, 
More charms than my cattle unfold; { 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear, g 
But it glitters with fishes of gold. 
One would think she might like to retire j 
To the bower I have labour’d to rear; i 
Not a shrub that I heard her admire, 
But I hasten’d and planted it there. 
Oh, how sudden the jessamine strove : 
With the lilac to render it gay! i 
Already it calls for my love 
To prune the wild branches away. 
From the plains, from the woodlands, and groves, 
What strains of wild melody flow! 
How the nightingales warble their loves 
From the thickets of roses that blow : 
And when her bright form shall appear, 
Each bird shall harmoniously join 
In a concert so soft and go clear 
As she may not be fond to resign. 
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I have found out a gift for my fair ; 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed ;— 
But let me such plunder forbear, 
She will say ’twas a barbarous deed; 
For he ne’er could be true, she averr’d, 
Who would rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue, 


I have heard her with sweetness unfold 
How that pity was due to a dove; 
That it ever attended the bold, 
And she call’d it the sister of Love. 
But her words such a pleasure convey, 
So much I her accents adore, 
Let her speak, and whatever she say, 
Methinks I should love her the more. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1832. 


THERON; OR THE PRAISE OF RURAL LIFE. 


Farr Spring o’er nature held her gentlest sway, 
Fair Morn diffused around her brightest ray ; 
Thin mists hung hovering on the distant trees, 
Or roll’d from off the fields before the breeze. 

The shepherd Theron watch’d his fleecy train, 
Beneath a broad oak, on the grassy plain: 

A heath’s green wild lay pleasant to his view, 
With shrubs and field-flowers deck’d of varied hue 
There hawthorns tall their silver bloom disclosed, 
Here flexile broom’s bright yellow interposed; 
There purple orchis, here pale daisies spread, 

And sweet May lilies richest odours shed. 

From many a copse and blossom’d orchard near, 
The voice of birds melodious charm’d the ear; 
There shrill the lark, and soft the linnet sung, 
And loud through air the throstle’s music rung. 
The gentle swain the cheerful scene admired; 
The cheerful scene the song of joy inspired. 
“Chant on!” he cried, “ye warblers on the spray! 
Bleat on, ye flocks, that in the pastures play! 

Low on, ye herds, that range the dewy vales! 
Murmur, ye rills, and whisper soft, ye gales! 

How blest my lot, in these sweet fields assign’d, 
Where peace and leisure soothe the tuneful mind! 
Where yet some pleasing vestiges remain 

Of unperverted Nature’s golden reign, 
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When love and virtue ranged Arcadian shades, 
With undesigning youths and artless maids! 

For us, though destined to a later time, 

A less luxuriant soil, less genial clime; 

For us the country boasts enough to charm 

In the wild woodland, or the cultured farm. 

Come, Cynthia, come! in town no longer stay; 
From crowds, and noise, and folly, haste away ! 

The fields, the meads, the trees, are all in bloom, 
The vernal showers awake a rich perfume, 

Where Damon’s mansion, by the glassy stream, 
Rears its white walls that through green willows gleam 
Annual the neighbours hold their shearing-day, 
And blithe youths come, and nymphs in neat array; 
Those shear the sheep, upon the smooth turf laid, 
In the broad plane’s, or trembling poplar’s shade: 
These for their friends th’ unexpected feast provide, 
Beneath cool bowers along th’ enclosure’s side. 

To view the toil, the glad repast to share, 

Thy Delia, nty Melania, shall be there; 

Each kind and faithful to her faithful swain, 

Loves the calm pleasure of the pastoral plain. 
Come, Cynthia, come! If towns and crowds invite, 
And noise and folly promise high delight, 

Soon the tired soul disgusted turns from these— 
The rural prospect only long can please.” 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
Born, 1766; Diep, 1823. 


LAMBS AT PLAY. 


Say, ye that know, ye who have felt and seen 
Spring’s morning smiles and soul enliv’ning green; 
Say, did you give the thrilling transport way : 
Did your eye brighten, when young lambs at play 
Leap’d o’er your path with animated pride, 

Or gazed in merry clusters by your side? 

Ye who can smile—to wisdom no disgrace— 

At the arch meaning of a kitten’s face ; 

If spotless innocence, and infant mirth, 

Excites to praise, or gives reflection birth; ~ 

In shades like these pursue your favourite joy, 
’*Midst Nature’s revels, sports that never cloy, 

A few begin a short but vigorous race, 

And Indolence, abash’d, soon flies the place: 
Thus challenged forth, see thither, one by one, 
From every side, assembling playmates run; 


A starting crowd, impatient of delay: 

Like the fond dove from fearful prison freed, 
Each seems to say, “ Come, let us try our speed.” 
Away they scour, impetuous, ardent, strong, 
The green turf trembling as they bound along, 
Adown the slope, then up the hillock climb, 
Where every molehill is a bed of thyme ; 
Then, panting, stop; yet scarcely can refrain ; 
A bird, a leaf, will set them off again: 

Or, if a gale with strength unusual blow, 
Scatt’ring the wild-brier roses into snow, 
Their little limbs increasing efforts try; 

Like the torn flower, the fair assemblage fly. 
Ah, fallen rose! sad emblem of their doom; 
Frail as thyself, they perish while they bloom! 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Dier, 1850. 
THE IDLE SHEPHERD BOYS; 
OR DUNGEON-GHYLL FORCE,* 
Tus valley rings with mirth and joy, 
Among the hills the echoes play 
A never, never ending song, 
To welcome in the May. 
The magpie chatters with delight ; 
The mountain raven’s youngling brood 
Have left the mother and the nest ; 
And they go rambling east and west 
In search of their own food; : 
Or through the glittering vapours dart, 
In very wantonness of heart. 
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A thousand wily antics mark their stay, 
Beneath a rock, upon the grass, | 


Two boys are sitting in the sun; i 
Boys that have had no work to do, i 
Or work that now is done. : 
On pipes of sycamore they play i 


The fragments of a Christmas hymn; 
Or with that plant which in our dale 
We call stag-horn, or fox’s tail, 
Their rusty hats they trim: 

And thus, as happy as the day, 
Those shepherds wear the time away. 


the most part, a few narrow valley, with a stream running through it. Force 


| 
( 
* Ghyll, in the dialect of Cumberland and Westmoreland, is a short, and, for 
is the word universally employed in these dialects for waterfall. | 
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Along the river's stony marge 

The sand-lark chants a joyous song; 
The thrush is busy in the wood, 

And carols loud and strong, 

A thousand lambs are on the recks, 
All newly born; both earth and sky 
Keep jubilee; and, more than all, 
Those boys with their green coronal, 
They never hear the cry, 

That plaintive cry! which up the hill 
Comes from the depth of Dungeon-Ghyll. 


Said Walter, leaping from the ground, 
“Down to the stump of yon old yew 
We’ll for our whistles run a race.” 
Away the shepherds flew. 

They leapt—they ran—and when they came 
Right opposite to Dungeon-Ghyll, 
Seeing that he should lose the prize, 
“Stop!” to his comrade, Walter cries— 
He stopp’d with no good will: 

Said Walter then, “ Your task is here, 
"Twill baffle you for half a year. 


* Cross, if you dare, where I shall cross— 
Come on, and in my footsteps tread |” 
The other took him at his werd, 

And follow’d as he led. 

It was a spot which you may see 

If ever you to Langdale go; 

Into a chasm a mighty block 

Hath fallen, and made a bridge of rock: 
The gulf is deep below; 

And in a basin black and small 
Receives a lofty waterfall. 


With staff in hand across the cleft 

The challenger pursued his march ; 
And now, all eyes and feet, hath gain’d 
The middle of the arch. 

When, list! he hears a piteous mean— 
Again! his heart within him dies— 
His pulse is stopp’d, his breath is lost, 
He totters, pallid as a ghost, 

And, looking down, espies 

A lamb, that in the pool is pent 
Within that black and frightful rent. 


The lamb had slipt into the stream, 
And safe without a bruise or wound 
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The cataract had borne him down 

Into the gulf profound. 

His dam had seen him when he fell, 

She saw him down the torrent borne, 

And while with all a mother’s love, 

She from the lofty rocks above 

Sent forth a cry forlorn, 

The lamb, still swimming round and round, 
Made answer to that plaintive sound. 


When he had learn’d what thing it was, 
That sent this rueful cry; I ween 

The boy recover’d heart, and told 

The sight which he had seen. 

Both gladly now deferr’d their task ; 
Nor was there wanting other aid— 

A poet, one who loves the brooks 

Far better than the sage’s books, 

By chance had thither stray’d; 

And there the helpless lamb he found 
By those huge rocks encompass’d round. 


He drew it gently from the pool, 

And brought it forth into the light: 
The shepherds met him with his charge, 
An unexpected sight! 

Into their arms the lamb they took, 
Said they, “ He’s neither maim’d nor scarr’d.” 
Then up the steep ascent they hied, 
And placed him at his mother’s side; 
And gently did the bard 

Those idle shepherd boys upbraid, 

And bade them better mind their trade. 
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Che Seasons and Months. 


SPRING. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


Born, 1328; Diep, 1400. 


MORNING RAMBLE IN SPRING. 


I ross anon, and thought I woulde goen 
Into the wood, to hear the birdis sing, 
When that the misty vapour was agone, 
And cleare and faire was the morrowing; 
The dew, also, like silver in shining, 
Upon the leaves, as any baume sweet; 
Till fiery Titan with his peccant heat 


Had dried up the lusty liquor new, 

Upon the herbis in the greene mead ; 

And that the flowers, of many diverse hue, 
Upon their stalks gonin* for to spread, 
And for to splay out their leavis in brede + 
Again the sun, gold-burned t in his sphere, 
That down to them y-cast his beamis clear, 


And by a river forth I gan costay § 

Of water clear as beryl or chrystall, 

Till, at the last, I found a little way 
Toward a park, enclosed with a wall 

In compass round, and by a gate small, 
Whoso that would, he freely mighten gon 
Into this park, y-walled with green stone. 


* Began. j Abroad. ¢ Gold-burnished, § To coast. 
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And in I went to hear the birdis’ song, 
Which on the branches, both in plain and vale, 
So loud y-sang, that all the wood y-rang, 

Like as it should shiver in pieces smale; 

And as me thoughten that the nightinga'e 
With so great might her voice began out-wrest 
Right as her heart for love would all to-brest. 
There saw I growing eke the fresh hawthorn 
In white motley, that so sweet doth y-smell; 
Ash, fir, and oak, with many a young acorn, 
And many a tree mo than I now can tell; 
And, me before, I saw a little well 

That had his course, as I could well behold, 
Under a hill, with quick streamis and cold. 
The gravel goldn; the water pure as glass, 
The bankis round the well environing, 

And goft as velvet was the younge grass 

That thereupon hastily came springing. 

The suit of trees, abouten compassing, 

Their shadow cast closing the well around, 
And all the herbis growing on the ground. 


EDMUND SPENSER. 
Born, 1553; Drep, 1599. 


OPENING OF SPRING. 

THE joyous time now nigheth fast, 
That shall alegge this bitter blast, 

And slake the winter sorrow. 
Tho. Sicker, Willye, thou warnest well; 
For winter’s wrath begins to quell, 

And pleasant spring appeareth: 
The grass now ’gins to be refresh’d, 
The swallow peeps out of her nest, 

And cloudy welkin cleareth. 
Wil. Seest not thilke same hawthorn stud, 
How bragly it begins to bud, 

And utter his tender head ? 
Flora now calleth forth each flower, 
And bids make ready Maia’s bower. 


PICTURE OF SPRING. | 
So forth issew’d the seasons of the yeare; 
First, lusty Spring all dight in leaves of flowres | 
That freshly budded and new bloomes did beare, 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowres 
That sweetly sung to call forth paramours; 


NE 
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_ And in his hand a javelin he did beare, 
And on his head (as fit for warlike stoures) 
A gilt engraven morion he did weare; 

That as some did him love, so others did him feare, 


THOMAS CAREW. 
Born, 1589; Diep, 1639. 


| 
| APPROACH OF SPRING. 
| Wow that the winter’s gone, the earth hath lost 
Her snow-white robes, and now no more the frost 
Candies the grass, or calls an icy cream, 
Upon the silver lake, or crystal stream ; 
But the warm sun thaws the benumb’d earth, 
And makes it tender; gives a second birth 
To the dead swallow; wakes in hollow tree 
The drowsy cuckoo, and the humble bee; 
Now do a choir of chirping minstrels bring 
In triumph to the world the youthful spring, 
The valleys, hills, and woods, in rich array, 
Welcome the coming of the long’d-for May. 
Now all things smile. 
DESCRIPTION OF SPRING. 
SwEETLy breathing vernal air, 
That with kind warmth dost repair 
Winter’s ruins, from whose breast 
Alj the gums and spice of th’ east 
Borrow their perfumes; whose eye 
Gilds the morn, and clears the sky; 
Whose dishevell’d tresses shed 
Pearls upon the violet bed; 
On whose brow, with calm smiles drest, 
The halcyon sits, and builds her nest; 
Beauty, youth, and endless spring, 
Dwell upon thy rosy wing! 
Thou, if stormy Boreas throws 
Down whole forests when he blows, i 
With a pregnant flowery birth 
Canst refresh the teeming earth. 
If he nip the early bud, i 
If he blast what’s fair or good, 
If he scatter our choice flowers, 
If he shake our hall or bowers, 
If his rude breath threaten us, 
Thou canst stroke great Molus, 
And from him the grace obtain 
To bind him in an iron chain, 


eee ta eee oe eee emnemenmmeml! 
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JAMES THOMSON. 


Born, 1700; Drep, 1748. 


SPRING SHOWERS, 
Tux north-east spends his rage; he new shut up 
Within his iron cave, th’ effusive south 
Warms the wide air, and o’er the void of heaven 


Breathes the big clouds with vernal showers distent. 


At first a dusky wreath they seem to rise, 
Scarce staining ether; but, by swift degrees, 

Tn heaps on heaps, the doubling vapour sails 
Along the loaded sky, and mingling deep, 

Sits on th’ horizon round a settled gloom: 

Not such as wintry storms on mortals shed, 
Oppressing life; but lovely, gentle, kind, 

And full of every hope and every joy, 

The wish of nature. Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm; that not a breath 

Is heard to quiver through the closing woods, 

Or rustling turn the many twinkling leaves 

Of aspen tall. Th’ uncurling floods, diffused 

In glassy breath, seem through delusive lapse 
Forgetful of their course. ’Tis silence all, 

And pleasing expectation. Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry sprig, and mute-imploring eye 

The falling verdure. Hush’d in short suspense, 
The plumy people streak their wings with oil, 
To throw the lucid moisture trickling off; 

And wait th’ approaching sign to strike, at once, 
Into the general choir. Hven mountains, vales, 
And forests seem, impatient, to demand 

The promised sweetness. Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 

And looking lively gratitude. At last, 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields; 
And softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow, 

Tn large effusion, o’er the freshen’d world. 

The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard, 

By such as wander through the forest walks, 
Beneath th’ umbrageous multitude of leaves. 
But who can hold the skade while heaven descends 
In universal bounty, shedding herbs, 

And fruits, and flowers on Nature’s ample lap! 
Swift fancy fired anticipates their growth; 
And, while the milky nutriment distils, 
Reholds the kindling country colour round. 
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THE EFFECTS OF SPRING ON NATURE. 


Sr where the winding vale its lavish stores, 
Trriguous, spreads. See, how the lily drinks 
The latent rill, scarce oozing through the grass, 
Of growth luxuriant; or the humid bank, 
In fair profusion, decks. Long let us walk, 
Where the breeze blows from yon extended field 
Of blossom’d beans. Arabia cannot boast 
A fuller gale of joy, than, liberal, thence 
Breathes through the sense, and takes the ravish’d soul. 
Nor is the mead unworthy of thy foot, 
Full of fresh verdure and unnumber’d flowers, 
The negligence of nature, wide and wild; 
Where, undisguised by mimic art, she spreads 
Unbounded beauty to the roving eye. 
Here their delicious task the fervent bees, 
In swarming millions, tend: around, athwart, 
Through the soft air, the busy nations fly, 
Cling to the bud, and, with inserted tube, 
Suck its pure essence, its ethereal soul; 
And oft, with bolder wing, they soaring dare 
The purple heath, or where the wild thyme grows, 
And yellow load them with the luscious spoil. 

At length the finish’d garden to the view 
Tts vistas opens, and its alleys, green. 
Snatch’d through the verdant maze, the buried eye 
Distracted wanders; now the bowery walk 
Of covert close, where scarce a speck of day 
Falls on the lengthen’d gloom, protracted sweeps; 
Now meets the bending sky; the river now 
Dimpling along, the breezy-ruffled lake. 
The forest darkening round, the glittering spire, 
Th’ ethereal mountain, and the distant main. 


JOHN DYER. 
Bory, 1700; Diep, 1758. 


THE SHEPHERD'S OCCUPATION IN SPRING. 


Au, gentle shepherd, thine the lot to tend, 

Of all that feel distress, the most assail’d, 

Feeble, defenceless: lenient be thy care; 

But spread around thy tend’rest diligence 

In flow’ry spring-time, when the new-dropt lamb, 
Tott’ring with weakness by his mother’s side, 
Feels the fresh world about him; and each thorn, 
Hillock, or furrow, trips his feeble feet; 
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Oh, guard his meek sweet innocence from all 
Th’ innumerous ills that rush around his life; 
Mark the quick kite, with beak and talons prone, 
Circling the skies to snatch him from the plain; 
Observe the lurking crows, beware the brake, 
There the sly fox the careless minute waits; 
Nor trust thy neighbour’s dog, nor earth nor sky: 
Thy bosom to a thousand cares divide. 

Eurus oft slings his hail: the tardy fields 

Pay not their promised food; and oft the dam 
O’er her weak twins with empty udder mourns, 
Or fails to guard, when the bold bird of prey 
Alights, and hops in many turns around, 

And tires her also turning: to her aid 

Be nimble, and the weakest, in thine arms, 
Gently convey to the warm cot, and oft 
Between the lark’s note and the nightingale’s, 
His hungry bleating still with tepid milk: 

In this soft office may thy children join, 

And charitable actions learn in sport. 

Nor yield him to himself, ere vernal airs 
Sprinkle thy little croft with daisy flowers: 

Nor yet forget him: life has rising ills. 


THOMAS WARTON 
Born, 1728; Diep, 1790. 


THE FIRST INDICATIONS QF SPRING. 
Miyprut of disaster past, 
And shrinking at the northern blast, 
The fleety storm returning still, 
The morning hoar, and evening chill, 
Reluctant comes the timid spring. 
Scarce a bee with airy wing 
Murmurs the blossom’d boughs around, 
That clothe the garden’s southern bound: 
Scarce a sickly straggling flower 
Decks the rough ecastle’s rifted tower: 
Scarce the hardy primrose peeps 
From the dark dell’s entangled steeps: 
O’er the field of waving broom, 
Slowly shoots the golden bloom: 
And, but by fits, the furze-clad dale 
Tinctures the transitory gale. 
While from the shrubbery’s naked maze, 
Where the vegetable blaze 
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Of Flora’s brightest ’broidery shone, 
Every chequer’d charm is flown; 
Save that the lilac hangs to view 
Its bursting gems in clusters blue. 


Scant along the ridgy land 
The beans their new-born ranks expand: 
The fresh-turn’d soil, with tender blades, 
Thinly the sprouting barley shades ; 
Fringing the forest's devious edge, 
Half robed appears the hawthorn hedge; 
Or to the distant eye displays 
Weakly green its budding sprays. 


The swallow, for a moment seen, 
Skims in haste the village green; 
From the gray moor, on feeble wing, 
The screaming plovers idly spring; 
The butterfly, gay-painted soon, 
Explores awhile the tepid noon ; 
And fondly trusts its tender dyes 
To fickle suns and flattering skies. 


Fraught with a transient frozen shower 
Tf a cloud should haply lour, 
Sailing o’er the landscape dark, 
Mute on a sudden is the lark ; 
But when gleams the sun again, 
O’er the pearl-besprinkled plain, 
And from behind his watery veil 
Looks through the thin-descending hail; 
She mounts, and, lessening to the sight, 
Salutes the blithe return of light, 
And high her tuneful track pursues 
’Mid the dim rainbow’s scatter’d hues. 


THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
Born, 1752; Diep, 1770. 


NATURAL APPEARANCE OF SPRING. 


Tan budding flow’ret blushes at the light, 


The mees be sprinkled with the yellow hue, 


In daisied mantles is the mountain dight, 


The neshe young cowslip bendeth with the dew ; 


The trees enleaf’d, into heaven straught, 


When gentle winds do blow, to whistling din is brought. 
The evening comes, and brings the dew along, 


The rodie welkin sheeneth to the eyne, 
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Around the alestake minstrels sing the song, 

Young ivy round the door-post doth entwine; 
I lay me on the grass: yet to my will, 

Albeit all is fair, there lacketh something still. 


ROBERT BURNS 
Born, 1758; Diep, 1796. 


ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


Now Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 

And spreads her sheets o’ daisies white 
Out o’er the grassy lea: 

Now Pheebus cheers the crystal streams, 
And gilads the azure skies; 

But nought can glad the weary wight 
That fast in durance lies. 


Now lav’rocks wake the merry morn, 
Aloft on dewy wing; 

The merle, in his noontide bower, 
Makes woodland echoes ring; 

The mavis wild, wi’ mony a note, 
Sings drowsy day to rest: 

Tn love and freedom they rejoice, 
Wi care nor thrall opprest. 


Now blooms the lily by the bank, 
The primrose down the brae ; 

The hawthorn’s budding in the glen, 
And milk-white is the slae: 

The meanest hind in fair Scotland, 
May rove their sweets amang; 

But I, the queen of a’ Scotland, 
Maun lie in prison strang. 


My son! my son! may kinder stars 
Upon thy fortune shine; 

And may those pleasures gild thy reign, 
That ne’er wad blink on mine! 


From the Lament of Mary Queen cf Scots 


THE BEAUTIES OF A SPRING MORNING. 
AGAIN rejoicing Nature sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hues, 
- Her leafy locks wave in the breeze, 
All freshly steep’d in morning dewa. 
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Tn vain to me the cowslips blaw, 
In vain to me the violets spring; 
In vain to me, in glen or shaw, 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 
The merry ploughboy cheers his team, 
WY joy the tentie seedman stalks, 
But life to me’s a wary dream, 
A dream of ane mat never wauks. 
The lively coot the water skims, 
Amang the reeds the ducklings cry, 
The stately swan majestic swims, 
And everything is blest but I. 
The sheep-herd steeks his faulding slap, 
And ower the moorlands whistles shrill ; 
W? wild, unequal wand’ring step 
I meet him on the dewy hill. 
And when the lark, ’tween light and dark, 
Blithe waukens by the daisy’s side, 
And mounts and sings on flittering wings, 
A woe-worn ghaist I hameward glide. 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
Born, 1766; Diep, 1823. - 


rfeRE FARMER'S JOY AT THE PROSPECT OF RETURNING SPRING. 
SunsuHing, health, and joy, 

Play round, and cheer the elevated boy. 

«“ Another spring!” his heart exulting cries ; 

« Another year! with promised blessings rise! 

Eiterpal Power, from whom those blessings flow, 

Teach me still more to wonder, more to know: 

Seed-time and harvest let me see again; 

Wander the leaf-strewn wood, the frozen plain; 

Let the first flower, corn-waving field, plain, tree, 

Here round my home, still lift my soul to Thee 

And let me ever, midst Thy bounties, raise 
An humble note of thankfulness and praise.” 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Drep, 1850. 


LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 
I nearpD a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sat reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 
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To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


Through primrose tufts, in that green bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopp’d and play’d, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure, 

But the least motion which they made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 


If this belief from Heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 

What man has made of man? 


REGINALD HEBER. 
Born, 1783; Diep, 1826. 


THE SPRING JOURNEY. 


Ou, green was the corn, as I rode on my way, 
And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, 
And dark was the sycamore’s shade to behold, 
And the oak’s tender leaf was of em’rald and gold. 


The thrush from his holly, the lark from his cloud, 
Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud; 
From the soft vernal sky to the soft grassy ground, 
There was beauty above me, beneath, and around. 


The mild southern breeze brought a shower from the hill, 
And yet, though it left me all dripping and chill, 

I felt a new pleasure, as onward I sped, 

To gaze where the rainbow gleam’d broad over head. 


Oh, such be life’s journey, and such be our skill, 

To lose in its blessings the sense of its ill; 

Through sunshine and shower, may our progress be even, 
And our tears add a charm to the prospevt of heaven! 


ai 
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JOHN WILSON. 
Born, 1788; Dimp, 1854. 


MEDITATIONS ON SPRING. 
Tux great sun, 
Scattering the clouds with a resistless smile, 
Came forth to do thee homage; a sweet hymn 
Was by the low winds chanted in the sky; 
And when thy feet descended on the earth, 
Searce could they move amid the clustering flowers, 
By Nature strewn o’er valley, hill, and field, 
To hail her bless’d deliverer!—Ye fair trees, 
How are ye changed, and changing while I gaze! 
It seems as if some gleam of verdant light 
Fell on you from a rainbow; but it lives 
Amid your tendrils bright’ning every hour 
Into a deeper radiance. Ye sweet birds, 
Were you asleep through all the wintry hours, 
Beneath the waters, or in mossy caves /— 
Yet are ye not, 
Sporting in tree and air, more beautiful 
i Than the young lambs, that, from the valley side, 
H Send a soft bleating, like an infant’s voice, 
Half happy; half afraid! O blessed things! 
At sight of this your perfect innocence, 
The sterner thoughts of manhood melt away 
Into a mood as mild as woman’s dreams. 


- PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Born, 1792; Diep, 1822. 


NATURAL APPEARANCES OF RETURNING SPRING, 


Au, woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 
But grief returns with the revolving year; 
The airs and streams renew their joyous tone; 
The ants, the bees, the swallows, reappear ; 
Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead season’s bier. 
The loving birds now pair in every brake, 
And build their mossy homes in field and brere; 
And the green lizard and the golden snake, 
Like unimprison’d flames, out of their trance awake. 


Through wood and stream, and field and hill and ocean, 
A quickening life from the earth’s heart has burst, 

As it has ever done, with change and motion, 

From the great morning of the world! when first 
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God dawn’d on chaos; in its stream immersed, 
The lamps of heaven flash with a softer light; 
All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst ; 
Diffuse themselves; and spend in love's delight 
The beauty and the joy of their renewd might. 


FELICIA HEMANS. 
Born, 1793; Diep, 1835. 


0 THOU BREEZE OF SPRING! 


O rHov breeze of spring! 
Gladdening sea and shore, 
Wake the woods to sing, 
Wake my heart no more! 
Streams have felt the sighing 
Of thy scented wing, 
Let each fount replying, 
Hail thee, breeze of spring, 
Once more! 
O’er long-buried flowers 
Passing, not in vain, 
Odours in soft showers 
Thou hast brought again, 
Let the primrose greet thee, 
Let the violet pour 
Incense forth to meet thee— 
Wake my heart no more! 
No more! 
From a funeral urn 
Bower’d in leafy gloom, 
Ev n thy soft return 
Calls not song or bloom. 
Leave my spirit sleeping 
Like that silent thing; 
Stir the founts of weeping 
There, O breeze of spring, 
No more! 


JOHN CLARE. 
Born, 1793 ; Diep, 1850, 


ZO¥ OF THE VILLAGE MINSTREL AT THE OPENING OF SPRING, 
Ou, who can speak his joys when spring’s young morn 
From wood and pasture open’d on his view, 

When tender green buds blush upon the thorn, 
And the first primrose dips its leaves in dew: 
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ach varied charm how joy’d would he pursue, 
‘Tempted to trace their beauties through the day; 
Gray-girdled eve, and morn of rosy hue, 

Have both beheld him on his lonely way, 

Far, far remote from boys, and their unpleasing play. 
Sequester’d Nature was his heart’s delight; 

Him would she lead through wood and lonely plain, 
Searching the booty from the rushy dike; 

And while the thrush sang her long-silenced strain, 
He thought it sweet and mock’d it o’er again. 

And while he pluck’d the primrose in its pride, 

He ponder’d o’er its bloom ’tween joy and pain; 
And a rude sonnet in its praise he tried, 

Where nature’s simple way the aid of art supplied. 
The freshen’d landscapes round his routes unfurl’d, 
The fine-tinged clouds above, the woods below, 
Each met his eye, a new-revealing world, 
Delighting more as more he learn’d to know; 
Each journey sweeter, musing to and fro. 
Surrounded thus, not paradise more sweet, 
Enthusiasm made his soul to glow; 

His heart with wild sensations used to beat; 
Ag nature seemly sang, his mutterings would repeat. 
Upon a molehill oft he dropt him down, 
To take a prospect of the circling scene, 
Marking how much the cottage roof’s-thatch brown 
Did add its beauty to the budding green. 
Of shelt’ring trees it humbly peeped between— 
The stone-rock’d waggon with its rumbling sound; 
The windmill’s sweeping sails at distance seen ; 
And every form that crowds the circling round, 
Where the sky stooping seems to kiss the meeting ground, 


MARY HOWITT. 


COMING SPRING. 


In all the years which have been, 
The spring hath green’d the bough— 
The gladsome hopeful spring-time !— 
Keep heart! It comes even now. 
The winter-time departeth ; 
The early flowers expand ; 
The blackbird and the turtle-dove 
Are heard throughout the land. 
The sadness of the winter, 
Which gloom’d our hearts, is gone; 
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A thousand signs betoken 
That spring-time comes anon. 
"Tis spring-time in our bosoms; 
All strife aside we cast ; 
The storms were for the winter-daya, 
But they are gone and past. 
Before us lies the spring-time— 
Thank God, the time of mirth— 
When birds are singing in the trees, 
And flowers gem all the earth; 
When a thousand busy hands upturn 
The bounteous, fruitful mould, 
And the heart of every poet feels 
More love than it can hold. 
In all the years which have been, 
The spring-time green’d the bough— 
The gentle, gracious spring-time! 
Rejoice! it comes even now. 


BERNARD BARTON. 
Born, 1784; Diep, 1849. 
ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 
Resoicu, my little merry mate, 
The blithesome spring is coming, 
When thou shalt roam, with heart elate, 
To hear the wild bee humming ; 
To hear the wild bee humming round 
The primrose, sweetly blowing, 
And listen to each gentle sound 
Of gladsome music flowing. 
The birds shall sing from many a bower, 
Joy like thy own obeying; 
And round full many a blooming flower 
The butterfly be playing ;— 
“e playing, love, on wings as light 
As heart in thy young bosom, 
__ di shewing tints as fair and bright 
As does the opening blossom. 
The snow-drops by our garden-walk, 
Long since to life have started ; 
They wither now upon the stalk ; 
Their beauty is departed: 
Their beauty is departed,—but 
Flowers in the fields are springing, 
Which by-and-by shall ope and shut, 
As to the glad birds’ singing. 
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The robin from the pear-tree bough, 
Gives us of song our ear-full; 

The morns are getting lightsome now, 
The evenings growing cheerful: 

And soon they ’ll be more long and light, 
With warm and pleasant weather; 

And we, to see the sun-set bright, 
May go abroad together. 


Then shall our summer haunts again 
Renew their former pleasures; 

The poplar grove, the shady lane, 
For thee be full of treasures: 

For flowers are treasures unto thee, 
And well thou lov’st to find them ; 

To gather them with childish glee, 
And then in posies bind them. 


Spring is to me no merry time; 
Its smiles are touch’d with sadness; 
For vanish’d, with life’s early prime, 
Is much that gave it gladness. 
Yet, merry playmate, for thy sake 
I will not sing of sorrow; 
But since thou canst its joys partake, 
I wouid ’twere spring to-morrow. 


JOHN SWAIN. 


SONG TO SPRING. 


Serine! Spring! beautiful Spring! 
Hitherward cometh like hope on the wing— 
Pleasantly looketh on streamlet and flood, 
Raiseth a chorus of joy in the wood ; 
Toucheth the bud, and it bursts into bloom; 
Biddeth the beautiful rise from the tomb; 
Blesseth the heart like a heavenly thing! 
Spring! Spring! beautiful Spring! 


Song sweetly saluteth the morn ; 

The robin awaketh and sits on the thorn ; 
Timidly warbles while yet in the east, 
Twilight from duty has not been released; 
Calleth the lark that ascendeth on high, 
Greeting the sun in the depth of the sky; 
Yelleth the talented blackbird to sing— 
Welcome! oh, welcome! beautiful Spring! 
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WILLIAM HERBERT. 


A NORTHERN SPRING. 


YustRren the mountain’s rugged brow 
Was mantled o’er with dreary snow, 

The sun set red behind the hill, 

And every breath of wind was still ; 

But ere he rose the southern blast 

A veil o’er heaven’s blue arch had cast: 
Thick roll’d the clouds, and genial rain 
Pour’d the wide deluge o’er the plain. 
Fair glens and verdant vales appear, 

And warmth awakes the budding year. 

O ’tis the touch of fairy hand 

That wakes the spring of northern land; 
It warms not there by slow degrees, 

With changeful pulse, the uncertain breeze; 
But sudden on the wondering sight 
Bursts forth the beam of living light, 
And instant verdure springs around, 

And magic flowers bedeck the ground. 
Return’d from regions far away, 

The red-wing’d throstle pours his lay; 
The soaring snipe salutes the spring, 
While the breeze whistles through his wing, 
And, as he hails the melting snows, 

The heatheock claps his wings and crows. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


AN AMERICAN POET, 


A SPRING LANDSCAPE. 


Tue green trees whisper’d low and mild: 
It was a sound of joy! 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rock’d me in their arms go wild! 
Still they look’d at me and smiled, 
As if I were a boy; 


And ever whisper’d mild and low, 
“Come, be a child once more!” 
And waved their long arms to and fro, 
And beckon’d solemnly and slow; 
Oh, I could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar, 
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Into the blithe and breathing air, 
Tnto the solemn wood, 
Solemn and silent everywhere! 
Nature with folded hands seem’d there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer! 
Like one in prayer I stood. 


Before me rose an avenue 

Of tall and sombrous pines; 
Abroad their fan-like branches grew, 
And where the sunshine darted through, 
Spread a vapour soft and blue, 

In long and sloping lines. 


And. falling on my weary brain, 

Like a fast-falling shower, 
The dreams of youth came back again; 
Low lispings of the summer rain, 
Dropping on the ripened grain, 

As once upon the flower. 


NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


AN AMERICAN POET, 


MORAL REFLECTIONS ON SPRING. 


Tuer Spring is here—the delicate-footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers; 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 
Wasting in woodpaths its voluptuous hours— 
A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 
Restless to soar above these perishing things. 


We pass oat from the city’s feverish hum, 
To find refreshment in the silent woods; 
And natrre, that is beautiful and dumb, 
Like: cool sleep upon the pulses broods. 
Yet even there a restless thought will steal, 
To teach the indolent heart it still must feel. 


Strange, that the audible stillness of the noon, 

The waters tripping with their silver feet, 
The turning to the light of leaves in June, 

And the light whisper as their edges meet— 
Strange—that they fill not, with their tranquil tone, 
The spirit, walking in their midst alone. 
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WILLIAM B. O. PEABODY. 


AN AMERICAN POET, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SPRING. 


Wuen brighter suns and milder skies 
Proclaim the opening year, 

What various sounds of joy arise ! 
What prospects bright appear ! 

Earth and her thousand voices give 
Their thousand notes of praise ; 

And all, that by His mercy live, 
To God their off’ring raise. 

Forth walks the labourer to his toil, 
And sees the fresh array 

Of verdure clothe the flowery soil 
Along his careless way. 

The streams, all beautiful and brighé, 
Reflect the morning sky ; 

And there with music in his flight, 
The wild bird soars on high. 

Thus, like the morning, calm and clear, 
That saw the Saviour rise, 

The spring of heaven’s eternal year 
Shall dawn on earth and skies. 

No winter there, no shades of night, 
Profane those mansions blest, 

Where in the happy fields of light, 
The weary are at rest, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON DOANE. 


SPIRIT OF SPRING. 
AMERIOAN POETRY, 


Srrrir of Spring! when the cheek is pale, 
There is health in thy balmy air, 
And peace in that brow of beaming bright, 
And joy in that eye of sunny light, 
And golden hope in that flowing hair: 
Oh! that such influence e’er should fail, 
_,, For a moment, Spirit of Spring— 
Spirit of health, peace, joy, and hope, Spirit of Spring { 
Yet fail it must—for it comes of earth, 
And it may not shame its place of birth, 
Where the best can nioom buta single day, 
And the fairest is first to fade away. 
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But, oh! there’s a changeless world above, 

A world of peace, and joy, and love, 
Where, gather’d from the tomb, 

The holy hopes that earth has cross’d, 

And the pious friends we loved and lost, 
Immortally shall bloom. 


Who will not watch, and strive, and pray, 
That his longing soul may soar away, 
On faith’s untiring wing, 
To join the throng of the saints in light, 
In that world, for ever fair and bright, 
Of endless, cloudless Spring! 


DAVID M. MOIR. 
Born, 1798; Drep, 1851 


SPRING HYMN, 


How pleasant is the opening year! 
The clouds of winter melt away ; 
The flowers in beauty reappear ; 
The songster carols from the spray ; 
Lengthens the more refulgent day; 
And bluer glows the arching sky; 
All things around us seem to say— 
“Christian! direct thy thoughts on high.” 


In darkness, through the dreary length 
Of winter, slept both bud and bloom; 
But Nature now puts forth her strength, 

And starts renew’d, as from the tomb; 
Behold an emblem of thy doom, 

O man!—A star hath shone to save— 
And morning yet shall re-illume 

The midnight darkness of the grave. 


Yet ponder well, how then shall break 
The dawn of second life on thee— 
Shalt thou to hope—to bliss awake, 
Or vainly strive God’s wrath to flee? 
Then shall pass forth the dread decree, 
That makes or weal or woe thine own. 
Up, and to work. Hternity 
Must reap the harvest time hath sown.* 


* This and other pieces from the same author were 
’ Blackwood’s Magazine,” under the title of “Daira.” 


originally published in 
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THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


Tue Winter has pass’d with its frowns away, 
And the beautiful Spring is coming ; 
The children are out in the field at play, 
And the bees round the flow’rets humming; 
It seems as if Spring, with her balmy breath, 
Hath wakened all things from their sleep of death. 


The trees, which so lately were black and bare, 
And by wintry blasts were shaken, 

They seem’d as an emblem of human care, 
When by fortune’s smiles forsaken ; 

But now in their glory and pride are seen, 

Re-clothing their branches with robes of green. 


The mill-stream ’s no more bound in icy rest, 
But down through the glade is pouring; 

The swallow now layes in the stream his breast, 
And now through the air is soaring; 

That stream is hastening fast to the sea, 

So doth life hurry on to eternity. 


But, dismantled again will the tree be found, 
And the birds will again cease singing; 

The streams will by winter again be bound, 
And no more will the flowers be springing, 

Ought we not therefore to raise our breath 

In prayer, that prepared we may be for death? 


But, though the seasons again roll by, 
To the wicked with speed appalling, 
And we see the emblem that all must die, 
In the leaves which are round us falling: 
As in winter we hope for the spring’s bright bloom, 
So we hope for a heaven beyond the tomb. 


The Parthenon, 


A CLEAR MORNING IN SPRING. 


Tue mist still hovers round the distant hills; 
But the blue sky above us has a clear 

And pearly softness; not a white speck lies 
Upon its breast; it is a crystal dome. 

There is a quiet charm about this morn 
Which sinks into the soul. No gorgeous colours 
Has the undraperied earth, but yet she shows 

A vestal brightness: not the voice is heard 

Of sylvan melody, whether of birds 

Intent on song, or bees mingling their music 
With their keen labour; but the twittering voice 
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Of chaftinch, or the wild, unfrequent note 
Of the lone woodlark, or the minstrelsy 
Of the blest robin,* have a potent spell, 
Chirping away the silence: not the perfume 
Of violet scents the gale, nor apple-blossom, 
Nor satiating bean-flower; the fresh breeze 
Itself is purest fragrance. Light and air 
Are ministers of gladness; where these spread, 
Beauty abides and joy: wherever life is, 
There is no melancholy. 

Penny Magazine. 


A SPRING SHOWER. 


Away to that snug nook; for the thick shower 
Rushes on stridingly. Ay, now it comes, 
Glancing about the leaves with its first drips, 
Like snatches of faint music. Joyous thrush, 

It mingles with thy song, and beats soft time 

To thy bubbling shrillness. Now it louder falls, 
Pattering, like the far voice of leaping rills; 

And now it breaks upon the shrinking clumps 
With a crush of many sounds—the thrush is still, 
There are sweet scents about us: the violet hides 
On that green bank; the primrose sparkles there: 
The earth is grateful to the teeming clouds, 

And yields a sudden freshness to their kisses. 
But now the shower slopes to the warm west, 
Leaving a dewy track; and see, the big drops, 
Like falling pearls, glisten in the sunny mist. 
The air is clear again, and the far woods 

Shine out in their early green. Let’s onward, then, 
For the first blossoms peep about our path, 

The lambs are nibbling the short dripping grass, 


And the birds are on the bushes. . 
Penny Magiizine, 


* A prevailing superstition. 
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SUMMER 


EDMUND SPENSER. 
Born, 1553 ; Drep, 1599. 


PICTURE OF SUMMER. 


THEN came the jolly Sommer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock coloured greene, 
That was unlyned all, to be more light: 
And on his head a girlond well beseene 
He wore, from which as he had chauffed been, 
The sweat did drop; and in his hand he bore 
A bowe and ghaftes, as he in forrest greene 
Had hunted late the libbard or the bore, 
And now would bathe his limbes with labor heated sore 


MICHAEL DRAYTON, 
Born, 1570; Drep, 1631. 


SUMMER’S EVE. 


Cimar had the day been from the dawn, 
All chequer’d was the sky, 

Thin clouds, like scarfs of cobweb lawn, 
Veil’d heaven’s most glorious eye. 


The wind had no more strength than this, 
That leisurely it blew, 

To make one leaf the next to kiss, 
That closely by it grew. 


The flowers, like brave embroider’d girls, 
Look’d as they most desired, 

To see whose head with orient pearls 
Most curiously was tyred. 


The rills that on the pebbles play’d, 
Might now be heard at will; 

This world the only music made, 
Else everything was still. 

And to itself the subile air 
Such sovereignty assumes, 

That it received too large a share 
From nature’s rich perfumes, 
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JAMES THOMSON. 
Born, 1700; Diep, 1748. 


DAWN IN SUMMER. 


WHEN now no more th’ alternate twins are fired, 
And Cancer reddens with the solar blaze, 

Short is the doubtful empire of the Night; 

And goon, observant of approaching Day, 

The meek-eyed Morn appears, mother of dews, 

At first faint-gleaming in the dappled east : 

Till far o’er ether spreads the widening glow; 
And, from before the lustre of her face, 

White breaks the clouds away. With quicken’d step, 
Brown Night retires: young Day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

The dripping rock, the mountain’s misty top 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, through the dusk, the smoking currents shine ; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, awkward; while along the forest glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turning, gaze 

At early passenger. Music awakes 

The native voice of undissembled joy; 

And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 
Roused by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with Peace he dwells; 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 

His flock, to taste the verdure of the morn. 


A SUMMER NOON. 
"Tis raging noon; and, vertical, the sun 
Darts on the head direct his forceful rays. 
O’er heaven and earth, far as the ranging eye 
Can sweep, a dazzling deluge reigns; and all 
From pole to pole is undistinguish’d blaze, 
In vain the sight, dejected, to the ground 
Stoops for relief; thence hot ascending steams 
And keen reflection pain. Deep to the root 
Of vegetation parch’d, the cleaving fields 
And slippery lawn an arid hue disclose, 
Blast fancy’s bloom, and wither even the soul. 
Echo no more returns the cheerful sound 
Of sharpening scythe: the mower sinking, heaps 
O’er him the humid hay, with flowers perfumed ; 
And scarce a chirping grasshopper is heard 
Through the dumb mead. Distressful nature pants, 
The very streams look languid from afar: 
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Or, through th’ unshelter’d glade, impatient, seem 

To hurl into the covert of the grove. 
All-conquering heat, oh, intermit thy wrath, 

And on my throbbing temples potent thus 

Beam not so fierce! incessant still you flow, 

And still another fervent flood succeeds, 

Pour’d on the head profuse. In vain I sigh, 

And restless turn, and look around for night; 

Night is far off, and hotter hours approach. 

Thrice happy he! who on the sunless side 

Of a romantic mountain, forest-crown’d, 

Beneath the whole collected shade reclines: 

Or in the gelid caverns, woodbine-wrought, 

And fresh bedew’d with ever spouting streams, 

Sits coolly calm; while all the world without, 

Unsatisfied and sick, tosses in noon. 

Emblem instructive of the virtuous man, 

Who keeps his temper’d mind serene and pure 

And every passion aptly harmonised, 

Amid a jarring world with vice inflamed. 


EVENING IN SUMMER. 


Conress’pD from yonder slow-extinguish’d clouds, 

All ether softening, sober Evening takes 

Her wonted station in the middle air; 

A thousand shadows at her beck. First this 

She sends on earth; then that of deeper dye 

Steals soft behind; and then a deeper still, 

In circle following circle, gathers round, 

To close the face of things. A fresher gale 

Begins to wave the wood, and stir the stream, 

Sweeping with shadowy gust the fields of corn; 

While the quail clamours for his running mate, 

Wide o’er the thistly lawn, as swells the breeze, 

A whitening shower of vegetable down 

Amusive floats. The kind impartial care 

Of Nature nought disdains: thoughtful to feed 

Her lowest sons, and clothe the coming year, : 

From field to field the feather’d seed she wings. 
Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge, 


The glowworm lights his gem; and through the dark 


A moving radiance twinkles. Evening yields 
The world to Night; not in her winter robe 

Of massy stygian woof, but loose array’d 

In mantle dun. A faint erroneous ray, 

Glanced from th’ imperfect surfaces of things, 
Flings half an image on the straining eye; 

While wavering woods, and villages, and streams, 
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And rocks, and mountain tops, that long retain’d 
Th’ ascending gleam, are all one swimming scene, 
Uncertain if beheld. 


CATTLE IN SUMMER. 


AnotnD th’ adjoining brook, that purls along 

The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock, 

Now scarcely moving through a reedy pool, 

Now starting te a sudden stream, and now 

Gently diffused into a limpid plain 

A various group the herds and flocks compose. 

Rural confusion! on the grassy bank 

Some ruminating lie; while others stand 

Half in the fleod, and often bending sip 

The circling surface. In the middle droops 

The strong laborious ox, of honest front, 

Which incomposed he shakes; and from his sides 

The troublous insects lashes with his tail, 

Returning still. Amid his subjects safe, 

Slumbers the monarch swain; his careless arm 

Thrown round his head, on downy moss sustain’d ; 

Here laid his scrip, with wholesome viands fill’d; 

There, listening every noise, his watchful dog. 
Light fiy his slumbers, if perchance a flight 


Of angry gadflies fasten on the herd; 

That startling scatters from the shallow brook, 

In search of lavish stream. ‘Tossing the foam, 
They scorn the keeper’s veice, and scour the plain, 
Through all the bright severity of noon; 

While, from their labouring breasts, a hollow moan 
Proceeding, runs low-bellowing round the hills. 


MICHAEL BRUCE. 
Born, 1746; Dip, 1767. 


A PEACEFUL VILLAGE ON THE BANKS OF THE LEVEN— 
A SUMMER LANDSCAPE. 


Farr from his hand behold the village rise, 

In rural pride, “mong intermingled trees ! 

Avove whose aged tops the joyful swains, 

At even-tide, descending from the hill, 

With eye enamour’d, mark the many wreaths 

Of pillar’d smoke, high-curling to the clouds. 

The streets resound with labour’s various voice, 
Who whistles at his work. Gay on the green, 
Young blooming boys, :nd girls with golden hair, 
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Trip nimble-footed, wanton in their play, 
The village hope. All in a rev’rend row, 
Their gray-hair’d grandsires, sitting in the sun 
Before the gate, and leaning on the staff, 
The well-remember’d stories of their youth 
Recount, and shake their aged locks with joy. 
How fair a prospect rises to the eye, 
Where beauty vies in all her vernal forms, 
For ever pleasant, and for ever new! 
Swells th’ exulting thought, expands the soul, 
Drowning each ruder care: a blooming train 
Of bright ideas rushes on the mind. 
Imagination rouses at the scene ; 
And backward, through the gloom of ages past 
Beholds Arcadia, like a rural queen, 
Encircled with her swains and rosy nymphs, 
The mazy dance conducting on the green. 
Nor yield to old Arcadia’s blissful vales 
Thine, gentle Leven! green on either hand 
Thy meadows spread, unbroken of the plough, 
With beauty all their own. Thy fields rejoice 
With all the riches of the golden year. 
Fat on the plain, and mountain’s sunny side, 
Large droves of oxen, and the fleecy flocks, 
Feed undisturbed, and fill the echoing air 
With music, grateful to the master’s ear. 
The trav ller stops, and gazes round and round, 
O’er all the scenes that animate his heart 
With mirth and music. Ev'n the mendicant, 
Bowbent with age, that on the old gray stone 
Sole sitting, suns him in the public way, 
Feels his heart leap, and to himself he sings. 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
Born, 1766; Diep, 1823. 


THE FARMER REPOSING IN SUMMER UNDER THE BOUGHS 
OF A TREE. 


Green covert, hail! for through the varying year 
No hours so sweet, no scene to him so dear. 
Here Wisdom’s placid eye delighted sees 

His frequent intervals of lonely ease, 

And with one ray his infant soul inspires, 

Just kindling there her never-dying fires, 
Whence solitude derives peculiar charms, 

And Heaven-directed thought his bosom warms. 
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Just where the parting bough’s light shadows play, 


Scarce in the shade, nor in the scorching day, 
Stretch’d ‘on the turf he lies, a peopled bed, 
Where swarming insects creep around his head. 
The small dust-colour’d beetle climbs with pain 
O’er the smooth plantain leaf, a spacious plain ! 
Thence higher still, by countless steps convey’d, 
He gains the summit of a shiv’ring blade, 

And flirts his filmy wings, and looks around, 
Exulting in his distance from the ground. 

The tender speckled moth here dancing seen, 
The vaulting grasshopper of glossy green, 

And all prolific summer’s sporting train, 

Their little lives by various powers sustain. 

But what can unassisted vision do? 

What, but recoil where most it would pursue; 
His patient gaze but finish with a sigh, 

When music waking speaks the sky-lark nigh. 
Just starting from the corn she cheerly sings, 


And trusts with conscious pride her downy wings; 


Still louder breathes, and in the face of day 
Mounts up, and calls on Giles to mark her way. 
Close to his eyes his hat he instant bends, 

And forms a friendly telescope, that lends 
Just aid enough to dull the glaring light, 

And place the wand’ring bird before his sight ; 
Yet oft beneath a cloud she sweeps along, 

Lost for a while, yet pours her varied song. 
He views the spot, and as the cloud moves by, 
Again she stretches up the clear blue sky ; 

Her form, her motion, undistinguish’d quite, 
Save when she wheels direct from shade to light: 
The flutt’ring songstress a mere speck became, 
Like fancy’s floating bubbles in a dream: 

He sees her yet, but yielding to repose, 
Unwittingly his jaded eyelids close. 

Delicious sleep! from sleep who could forbear, 


With no more guilt than Giles, and no more care? 


Peace o’er his slumbers waves her guardian wing, 
Nor conscience once disturbs him with a sting ; 
He wakes refresh’d from every trivial pain, 
And takes his pole and brushes round again. 


WHEAT RIPENING IN SUMMER, 


Down with a touch the mellow d soil is laid, 
And yon tall crop next claims his timely aid; 
Thither well pleased he hies, assured to find 
Wild, trackless haunts, and objects to his mind. 
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Shot up from broad rank blades that droop below, 
The nodding wheat-ear forms a graceful bow, 
With milky kernels, starting full, weigh’d down, 
Ere yet the sun hath tinged its head with brown; 
There thousands in a flock, for ever gay, 

Loud chirping sparrows welcome on the day, 
And from the mazes of the leafy thorn 

Drop one by one upon the bending corn. 

Giles with a pole assails their close retreats, 

And round the grass grown dewy border beats, 
On either side completely overspread, 

Here branches bend, there corn o’ertops his head. 


A MOONLIGHT PIECE IN SUMMER. 


Low on the utmost bound’ry of the sight, 

The rising vapours catch the silver light; 
Thence fancy measures, as they parting fly, 
Which first will throw its shadow on the eye, 
Passing the source of light; and thence away, 
Succeeded quick by brighter still than they. 
For yet above these wafted clouds are seen 

(In a remoter sky, still more serene) 

Others, detach’d in ranges through the air, 
Spotless as snow, and countless as they’re fair: 
Scatter’d immensely wide from east to west, 
The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest. 
These, to the raptured mind, aloud proclaim 
Their mighty Shepherd’s everlasting name; 
And thus the loit’rer’s utmost stretch of soul 
Climbs the still clouds, or passes those that roll, 
And loosed imagination soaring goes 

High o’er his home, and all his little woes, 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Born, 1774; Dizp, 1848, 


A SUMMER LANDSCAPE, 


Tux little pile 
That tops the summit of that craggy hill 
Shall be my dwelling: craggy is the hill 
And steep; yet through yon hazels upward leads 
The easy path, along whose winding way 
Now close embower'd I hear the unseen stream 
Dash down, anon behold its sparkling foam 
Gleam through the thicket; and ascending on, 
Now pause me to survey the goodly vale 
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That opens on my vision. Half way up 
Pleasant it were upon some broad smooth rock 
To sit and sun myself, and look below, 

And watch the goatherd down yon high-bank’d path 
Urging his flock grotesque; and bidding now 
His lean rough dog from some near cliff go drive 
The straggler; while his barkings loud and quick 
Amid their trembling bleat arising oft, 

Fainter and fainter from the hollow road 

Send their far echoes, till the waterfall, 

Hoarse bursting from the cavern’d cliff beneath, 
Their dying murmurs drown. A little yet 
Onward, and I have gain’d the utmost height. 
Fair spreads the vale below; I see the stream 
Stream radiant on beneath the noontide sky. 

A passing cloud darkens the bordering steep, 
Where the town-spires behind the castle towers 
Rise graceful; brown the mountain in its shade, 
Whose circling grandeur, part by mists conceal’d, 
Part with white rocks resplendent in the sun, 
Should bound mine eyes,—ay, and my wishes too, 
For I would have no hope or fear beyond. 

The empty turmoil of the worthless world, 

Its vanities and vices, would not vex 

My quiet heart. The traveller, who beheld 

The low tower of the little pile, might deem 

It were the house of God; nor would he err 

So deeming, for that home would be the home 
Of peace and love, and they would hallow it 

To him. Oh, life of blessedness! to reap 

The fruit of honourable toil, and bound 

Our wishes with our wants! Delightful thoughts, 
That soothe the solitude of maniac hope, 

Ye leave her to reality awaked, 

Like the poor captive, from some fleeting dream 
Of friends and liberty and home restored, 
Startled, and listening as the midnight storm 
Beats hard and heavy through his dungeon bars. 


JOHN CLARE. 
Born, 1793; Diep, 1850. 


THE SUMMER EVENING. 
Tau sinking sun is taking leave, 
And sweetly gilds the edge of eve, 
While huddling clouds of purple dye 
Gloomy hang the western sky; 
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Crows crowd croaking over head, 
Hast’ning to the woods to bed. 
Cooing sits the lonely dove, 

Calling home her absent love. 

From the haycock’s moisten’d heaps 
Startled frogs take vaulting leaps ; 
And along the shaven mead, 
Jumping trav’ llers, they proceed : 
Quick the dewy grass divides, 
Moist’ning sweet their speckled sides. 
From the grass or flowret’s cup, 
Quick the dew-drop bounces up. 
Now the blue frog creeps along, 
And the bird’s forgot his song: 
Flowers now sleep within their hoods, 
Daisies button into buds; 

From soiling dew the butter-cup 
Shuts his golden jewels up; 

And the rose and woodbine they 
Wait again the smiles of day. 
’Neath the willow’s wavy boughs, 
Dolly, singing, milks her cows; 
While the brook as bubbling by, 
Joins in murm’ring melody. 

Dick and Dob, with jostling joll, 
Homeward drag the rumbling roll; 
Whilom Ralph, for Doll to wait, 
Lolls him o’er the pasture gate. 
Swains to fold their sheep begin; 
Dogs loud barking drive them in. 
Hedgers now along the road 
Homeward bend beneath their load; 
And, from the long-furrow’d seams, 
Ploughmen loose their weary. teams: 
Ball, with urging lashes meal’d, 
Still so slow to drive afield, 

Eager blund’ring from the plough, 
Wants no whip to drive him now; 
At the stable door he stands, 
Looking round for friendly hands 
To loose the door its fast’ning pin, 
And let him with his corn begin. 


a * * * * * 


The night-wind now, with sooty wings, 
In the cotter’s chimney sings; 

Now, as stretching o’er the bed, 

Soft, I raise my drowsy head, 
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List’ning to the ushering charms 
That shake the elm-tree’s massy arms; 
Till sweet slumbers stronger creep, 
Deeper darkness stealing reund, 
Then, as rock’d, I sing to sleep, 
*Mid the wild wind’s lulling sound. 


FELICIA HEMANS. 
Born, 1793; Drep, 1835. 


THE SUMMER’S CALL. 

Comn away! the sunny hours 

Woo thee far to founts and bowers ! 

O’er the very waters now, 
In their play, 

Flowers are shedding beauty’s glow— 
Come away! 

Where the lily’s tender gleam 

Quivers on the glancing stream— 
Come away ! 

All the air is fill’d with sound, 

Soft, and sultry, and profound; 

Murmurs through the shadowy grass 
Lightly stray ; 

Faint winds whisper as they pass— 
Come away! 

Where the bee’s deep music swells 

From the trembling foxglove bells—: 
Come away ! 

In the skies the sapphire blue 

Now hath won its richest hue: 

In the woods the breath of song 
Night and day 

Floats with leafy scents along— 
Come away! 

Where the boughs with dewy gloom 

Darken each thick bed of bloom— 
Come away! 

In the deep heart of the rose 

Now the crimson love-hue glows; 

Now the glowworm’s lamp by night 
Sheds a ray, 

Dreamy, starry, greenly bright— 
Come away! 

Where the fairy cup-moss lies, 

With the wild-wood strawberries— 
Come away! 
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Now each tree by summer crown’d 

Sheds its own rich twilight round; 

Glancing there from sun to shade, 
Bright wings play; 

There the deer its couch hath made— 
Come away! 

Where the smooth leaves of the lime 

Glisten in their honey-time— 

Come away—away ! 


JOHN HOUSEMAN. 


THE BEAUTIES OF SUMMER. 
THz Summer! the Summer! the exquisite time 

Of the red rose’s blush, and the nightingale’s chime 3 

The chant of the lark, and the boom of the bee,— 

The season of brightness, and beauty, and glee! 

It is here—it is here! it is lighting again, 

With sun-braided smiles, the deep heart of the glen; 

It is touching the mountain and tinging the hill, 

And dimpling the face of the low-laughing rill; 

It is flooding the forest-trees richly with bloom! 

And flinging gold showers in the lap of the broom! 

I have heard the lark warble his hymn in the sky, 

[ have seen the dew-tear in the meek daisy’s eye; 

I have scented the breath of the fresh open’d flowers, 

T have pluck’d a rich garland from bright hawthorn bowers 
My footsteps have been where the violet sleeps, 

And where arches of eglantine hang from the steeps; 
I have startled the linnet from thickets of shade, 

And roused the fleet stag as he bask’d in the glade; 
And my spirit is blithe—as a rivulet clear, 

For the Summer, the golden crown’d Summer, is here! 


GILBERT WHITE* 


THE NATURALISTS SUMMER EVENING WALK. 


Wuen day declining sheds a milder gleam, 

What time the May-fly haunts the pool or stream; 
When the still owl skims round the grassy mead, 
What time the timorous hare limps forth to feed; 
Then be the time to steal adown the vale, 

And listen to the vagrant cuckoo’s tale; 


*The eminent Naturalist of Selborne. 
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To hear the clamorous curlew call his mate, 
Or the soft quail his tender tale relate ; 
To see the swallow skim the darkening plain, 
Belated, to support her infant train; 
To mark the swift, in rapid giddy ring, 
Dart round the steeple, unsubdued of wing: 
Amusive birds! say, where your hid retreat, 
When the frost rages, and the tempests beat? 
Whence your return, by such nice instinct led, 
When Spring, soft season, lifts her bloomy head ? 
Such bafiled searches mock man’s prying pride,— 
The God of nature is your secret guide! 

While deep’ning shades obscure the face of day, 
To yonder bench, leaf-shelter’d, let us stray, 
Till blended objects fail the swimming sight, 
And all the fading landscape sinks in night; 
To hear the drowsy dorr come brushing by, 
With buzzing wing, or the shrill cricket cry; 
To see the fading bat glance through the wood; 
To catch the distant falling of the flood: 
While o’er the cliff th’ awaken’d churn-owl hung, 
Through the still gloom protracts his chattering song; 
While high in air, and poised upon his wings, 
Unseen the soft, enamour’d wood-lark sings; 
These nature’s works, the curious mind employ, 
Inspire a soothing melancholy joy; 
As fancy warms, a pleasing kind of pain 
Steals o’er the cheek, and thrills the creeping vein. 

Each rural sight, each sound, each smell combine, 
The tinkling sheep-bell, or the breath of kine; 
The new-mown hay, that scents the swelling breeze, 
Or cottage chimney smoking through the trees. 


MARY HOWITT. 


SUMMER SONG OF THE STRAWBERRY-GIRL, 


Tris summer! it is summer! how beautiful it looks! 

There is sunshine on the old gray hills, and sunshine on the brooks 
A singing-bird on every bough, soft perfumes on the air, 

A happy smile on each young lip, and gladness everywhere. 


Oh! is it not a pleasant thing to wander through the woods, 
To Ilcok upon the painted flowers, and watch the opening buds; 
Or seated in the deep cool shade at some tall ash-tree’s root, 

To ‘ull my little basket with the sweet and scented fruit? 


They tell me that my father’s poor—that is no grief to me, 
When such a blue and brilliant sky my upturn’d eye can see; 
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They tell me, too, that richer girls can sport with toy and gem; 
It may be so—and yet, methinks, I do not envy them. 


When forth I go upon my way, a thousand toys are mine, 
The clusters of dark violets, the wreaths of the wild vine; 
My jewels are the primrose pale, the bind-weed, and the rose; 
And shew me any courtly gem more beautiful than those. 


And then the fruit! the glowing fruit, how sweet the scent it 
breathes ! 
I love to see its crimson cheek rest on the bright green leaves ! 
Summer’s own gift of luxury, in which the poor may share, 
The wild-wood fruit my eager eye is seeking everywhere. 


Oh! summer is a pleasant time, with all its sounds and sights; 
Its dewy mornings, balmy eves, and tranquil calm delights; 

I sigh when first I see the leaves fall yellow on the plain, 

And all the winter long I sing—Sweet summer, come again. 


JACOB JONES. 
THE SUMMER'S EVE.* 

Tus clover look’d so rich and rare; 
The green grass freshen’d all the air; 
And ey’ry flower and ev'ry tree, 
Breath’d out their first-born fragrancy ; 
The luscious honeysuckle hung 

Its beauteous bells anew; 
And meekly forth the jessamine sprung, 

With its snow-white stars, to view: 
And the garden-queen in pearls was dight 
Of dew, than the diamond’s eye more bright, 
Of dew, the nectar fairy sips, 
That bathes her wings, or cools her lips. 

The hour is lovely when the west 
Is all in golden splendour drest: 
And lovely is the varying hue 
That streaks the twilight depths of blue: 
But lovelier is the cold moon’s light, 
Brightening through the spheres of night, 
When every wind that whistles near, 
Pours melody upon the ear; 
And, murmuringly, through bower and grove, 
The gportive, lighter breezes rove, 
To sing the loves they bear so well 
To marigold, or asphodel, 


* From ‘‘The Anglo-Polish Harp, and other Poems,” by Jacob J. 
Tickering, London, 1836, eH ey 3 bala 
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Or rose, that jealous beauty tore, 

In envy of the charms it wore— 

Such eve it was! so sweetly strange, j 
The echoes of the hill, 5 

The voices of the forest-range, | 
The music of the rill— 

Where the smooth wave, rippling by, i 
Softly sung a lullaby, | 

To its queen, with green rush-crown, 
Gently gliding, in her ear, 

On its glassy surface, down 
To the fairy isles, afar, 

Where the water-sprites are wreathing 
Many a garland, crisp, and fair; 

And their sister-sylphs are breathing, 
Spicy fragrance on the air. 

There is a mood of mind 
When the spirits are up, and free, 

And blithe as the buxom wind 
That blows deliciously: 

Such mood of mind, that spot might well 

Bid in the raptured bosom swell; 

For there the wave had sought a bed, 
Betwixt the hills of green; 

And there the forest rear’d its head, 
Majestic o’er the scene; 

And there the birds their vespers sung, 
A sadly plaintive sound! 

While Echo through the woodlands flung 
Her melody around. 


WILLIAM GILLESPIE. 


DESCRIPTION OF NATURE AT SUMMER'S NOON. 


How sweet at summer’s noon, to sit and muse 
Beneath the shadow of some ancient elm! 
While at my feet the mazy streamlet flows 
Tn tuneful lapse, laving the flowers that bend 
To kiss its tide; while sport the finny throng 
On the smooth surface of the crystal depths 
In silvery circlets, or in shallows leap, 
That sparkle to the sunbeam’s trembling glare. 
Around the tiny jets, where humid bells 
Break as they form, the water-spiders weave, 
Brisk on the eddying pools, their ceaseless dance. 
The wild-bee winds her horn, lost in the cups 
Of honied flowers, or sweeps with ample curve, 
: 
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While o’er the summer’s lap is heard the hum 
Of countless insects sporting on the wing, 
Inviting sleep. And from the leafy woods 

One various song of bursting joy ascends, 

While echo wafts the notes from grove to hill; 
From hill to grove the grateful concert spreads, 
As borne on fluttering plumes, in circling maze 
The happy birds flit through the balmy air, 
Where plays tbe gossamer; and, as they felt 
The general joy, bright exhalations dance; 

And shepherd’s pipe, and song of blooming maid, 
Quick as she turns the odour-breathing swathes 
Of new-mown hay, and children playing round 
The ivy-cluster’d cot, and low of herds, 

And bleat of lambs, that crop the verdant sward 
With daisies pied, while smiles the heaven serene; 
All wake to ecstasy, or melt to love, 

And to the source of Goodness raise the soul,— 
Raise it to Him, exhaustless source of bliss! 
That like the sun, best emblem of Himself, 

For ever flowing, yet for ever full, 

Diffuses life and happiness to all. 


EDWA8D CULLEN BRYANT. 


fi AMERICAN POET. 


A SULTRY SUMMER'S DAY. 
It is a sultry day; the sun has drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervours: the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves! the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, wilent and starn, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven,— 
Their bases on the mountains—their white tops 
Shining in the far ether—fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer’s eye away. For me, I lie 
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Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 

Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 

Oh! come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 

He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes! 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumber’d sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 

Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
And bearing on their fragrance; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath; a thousand flowers, 
By the road-side, and the borders of the brook, 
Nod gaily to each other; glossy leaves 


Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet; and silver waters break 
Into small waves, and sy wkle as he comes. 


——s 


CARLOS WILCOX. 


AN Al#tAd104'% POET, 


A SULTRY SUMMEI?£ _/OON. 


A SULTRY noon,—not in the summer’s prime, 
When all is fresh with life, and youth, and bloom, 
But near its close, when vegetation stops, 

And fruits mature stand ripening in the sun,— 
Soothes and enervates with its thousand charms, 
Its images of silence and of rest, 

The melancholy mind. The fields are still; 

The husbandman has gone to his repast, 

And, that partaken, on the coolest side 

Of his abode reclines, in sweet repose. 

Deep in the shaded stream the cattle stand, 

The flocks beside the fence, with heads all prone, 
And panting quick. ‘The fields for harvest ripe, 
No breezes bend in smooth and graceful waves, 
While with their motion, dim and bright by turns, 
The sunshine seems to wove; nor e’en a breath 
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Brushes along the surface with a shade 
Fleeting and thin, like that of flying smoke. 
The slender stalks their heavy bended heads 
Support, as motionless as oaks their tops. 
O’er all the woods the topmost leaves are still ; 
E’en the wild poplar leaves, that, pendent hung 
By stems elastic, quiver at a breath, 
Rest in the general calm. The thistledown, 
Seen high and thick, by gazing up beside 
Some shading object, in a silver shower 
Plumb down, and slower than the slowest snow, 
Through all the sleepy atmosphere descends ; 
And where it lights, though on the steepest roof, 
Or smallest spire of grass, remains unmoved. 
White as a fleece, as dense and as distinct, 
From the resplendent sky, a single cloud, 
On tke soft bosom of the air becalm’d, 
Drops a lone shadow as distinct and still, 
On the bare plain, or sunny mountain’s side; 
Or in the polish’d mirror of the lake, 
In which the deep reflected sky appears 
A calm, sublime immensity below. 

> * 2 * * = 


No sound nor motion of a living thing 

The stillness breaks, but such as serve to soothe, 
Or cause the soul to feel the stillness more. 
The yellow-hammer by the wayside picks, 
Mutely, the thistle’s seed; but in her flight, 

So smoothly serpentine, her wings outspread 
To rise a little, closed to fall as far, 

Moving like sea-fowl o’er the heaving waves, 
With each new impulse chimes a feeble note. 
The russet grasshopper at times is heard, 
Snapping his many wings, as half he flies, 
Half hovers in the air. Where strikes the sun, 
With sultriest beams, upon the sandy plain, 

Or stony mount, or in the close, deep vale, 

The harmless locust of this western clime, 

At intervals, amid the leaves unseen, 

Is heard to sing with one unbroken sound, 

As with a long-drawn breath, beginning low, 
And rising to the midst with shriller swell, 
Then in low cadence dying all away. 

Beside the stream, collected in a flock, 

The noiseless butterflies, though on the ground, 
Continue still to wave their open fans 

Powder'd with gold; while on the jutting twigs 
The spindling insects that frequent the banks, 
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Rest with their thin transparent wings outspread 
As when they fly. Ofttimes, though seldom seen, 
The cuckoo, that in summer haunts our groves, 
is heard to moan, as if at every breath 

Panting aloud. The hawk, in mid-air high, 

On his broad pinions sailing round and round, 
With not a flutter, or but now and then, 

As if his trembling balance to regain, 

Utters a single scream, but faintly heard, 

And ail again is still. 


J. TOLLENS,. 


A CELEBRATED DUTCH POET. 


4 SUMMER MORNING’S SONG 
Up, sleeper! dreamer! up; for now 
There’s gold upon the mountain’s brow— 
There’s light on forests, lakes, and meadows— 
The dew-drops shine on flow’ret bells, 
The village clock of morning tells, 
Up, men! out, cattle! for the dells 
And dingles teem with shadows. 
Up! out! o’er furrow and o’er field; 
The claims of toilsome moments yield 
For morning’s bliss, and time is fleeter 
Than thought—so out! ’tis dawning yet. 
Why twilight’s lovely hour forget? 
For sweet though be the workman’s sweat, 
The wand’rer’s sweat is sweeter. 
Up! to the fields! through shine and stour; 
What hath the dull and drowsy hour 
So blest as this? the glad heart leaping 
To hear morn’s early song sublime; 
See earth rejoicing in its prime: 
The summer is the waking time, 
The winter time for sleeping. 
Oh, fool! to sleep such hours away, 
While blushing nature wakes to-day, 
On down through summer mornings snoring, 
’T:s meet for thee, the winter long, 
When snows fall fast, and winds blow strong, 
To waste the night amidst the throng, 
Their vinous poisons pouring. 
The very beast that crops the flower, 
Hath welcome for the dawning hour. 
Aurora siniles! her beck’nings claim thee 
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Listen—look round—the chirp, the hum, 
Song, low, and bleat—there’s nothing dumb— 
All love, all life. Come, slumb’rer, come! 

The meanest thing shall shame thee. 


We come—we come—our wand’rings take 
Through dewy field, by misty lake 

And rugged paths, and woods pervaded, 
By branches o’er, by flow’rs beneath, 
Making earth od’rous with their breath; 
Or through the shadeless gold-gorze heath, 

Or ’neath the poplars shaded. 

Were we of feather, or of fin, 
How blest to dash the river in, 

Thread the rock-stream as it advances; 

Or, better, like the birds above, 
Rise to the greenest of the grove, 
And sing the matin song of love 

Amidst the highest branches. 

Oh, thus to revel, thus to range, 
I’ll yield the counter, bank, or change; 

The bus’ness crowds, all peace destroying; 
The toil, with snow that roofs our brains; 
The seeds of care, which harvest pains; 
The wealth, for more which strives and strains, 

Still less and less enjoying. 

Oh, happy, who the city’s noise 
Can quit for nature’s quiet joys, 

Quit worldly sin and worldly sorrow; 
No more ’midst prison-walls abide, 
But, in God’s temple, vast and wide, 
Pour praises every eventide, 

Ask mercies every morrow. 
Come—though a glance it may be—come, 
Enjoy, improve, and hurry home, 

For life’s strong urgencies must bind us. 
Yet mourn not; morn shall wake anew, 
And we shall wake to bless it too— 
Homewards! the herds shall shake the dew 

We'll Jeave in peace behind us. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Bory, 1786; Disp, 1855. 


SONG. 
TH sun is careering in glory and might, 
"Mid the deep blue sky and the cloudletg white: 
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The bright wave is tossing its foam on high, 
And the summer breezes go lightly by; 

The air and the water dance, glitter, and play, 
And why should not I be as merry as they? 


The linnet is singing the wild wood through: 

The fawn’s bounding footstep skims over the dew: 
The butterfly flits round the flowering tree, 

And the cowslip and blue-bell are bent by the bee; 
All the creatures that dwell in the forest are gay, 
And why should not I be as merry as they? 


SUMMER 


I’m coming along with a bounding pace, 
To finish the work that spring begun; 
I’ve left them all with a brighter face, 
The flowers in the vales through which I’ve run, 


I have hung festoons from laburnum-trees, 
And clothed the lilac, the birch, and broom; 

I’ve waken’d the sound of humming bees, 
And deck’d all nature in brighter bloom. 


I’ve roused the laugh of the playful child, 
And ’tired it out in the sunny noon; 
All nature at my approach hath smiled, 
And I’ve made fond lovers seek the moon. 
For this is my life, my glorious reign, 
And I’]l queen it well in my leaty bower; 
All shall be bright in my rich domain; 
I’m queen of the leaf, the bud, and the flower. 


And I'll reign in triumph till autumn time 
Shall conquer my green and verdant pride; 
Then I’ll hie me to another clime, 
Till I’m called again as a sunny bride. 
Anonymous, 


FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 


THou’RT bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad summer, fare thee well! 
Thou ’rt singing thy last melodies 

In every wood and dell, 


But ere the golden sunset 
Of thy latest lingering day, 

Oh! tell me, o’er this chequer’d earth, 
How hast thou pass’d away ? 
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Brightly, sweet summer, brightly 
Thine hours have floated by, 

To the joyous birds of the woodland bougns, 
The rangers of the sky. 


And brightly in the forests, 
To the wild deer wandering free; 
And brightly ’mid the garden flowers 
To the happy murmuring bee; 
But how to human bosoms, 
With all their hopes and fears, 
And thoughts that make them eagle-wings, 
To pierce the unborn years? 


Sweet summer! to the captive 
Thou hast flown in burning dreams 

Of the woods with all their whispering leaves, 
And the blue rejoicing streams ; 


To the wasted and the weary, 

On the bed of sickness bound, 
In swift delirious fantasies, 

That changed with every sound; 


To the sailor on the billows, 
Tn longings wild and vain, 
For the gushing founts and breezy hills, 
And the homes of earth again ! 
And unto me, glad summer! 
How hast thou flown to me? 
My chainless footsteps nought hath kept 
From thy haunts of song and glee, 
Thou hast flown in wayward visions, 
In memories of the dead— 
In shadows from a troubled heart, 
O’er thy sunny pathway shed: 


In brief and sudden strivings 
To fling a weight aside— 
’Midst these thy melodies have ceaged, 
And all thy roses died. 
But oh! thou gentle summer, 
If I greet thy flowers once more, 
Bring me again the buoyancy, 
Wherewith my soul should soar! 
Give me to hail thy sunshine, 
With song and spirit free; 
Or in a purer air than this, 
May that next meeting be! 
Anonymous, 
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SUMMER LONGINGS. 


Las mananas floridas 
De Abril y Mayo.—Cauprrox, 
Au! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May— 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 
Scent the dewy way. 
Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 


Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May— 
Longing to escape from study, 
To the young face fair and ruddy, 
And the thousand charms belonging 
To the summer’s day. 
Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May. 


Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May— 
Sighing for their sure returning, 
When the summer beams are burning, 
Hopes and flowers, that dead or dying, 
All the winter lay. 
Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 


Ah! my heart is pained with throbbing, 
~ Throbbing for the May— 
Throbbing for the sea-side billows, 
Or the water-wooing willows; 
Where in laughing and in gobbing, 
Glide the streams away. 
Ah! my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May. 


Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May— 

Spring goes by with wasted warnings— 
Moonlit evenings, sunbright mornings~ 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary, 
Life still ebbs away— 
Man is ever weary, weary, 
Waiting for the May! 


Dublin University Magazine, 
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THE SUMMER COMES! 


Sue comes! she comes! with her flashing eyes, 
And her cheek of passion’s hue, 
*Mid a train of aérial symphonies, 
In a garment of cloudless blue, 
She comes! and her spell is on earth and skies, 
Over land and over sea, 
In her warm maturity, 
She comes! the Summer comes! 
Anonymous. 


AUTUMN. 


EDMUND SPENSER, 
Born, 1553; Drep, 1599. 


PICTURE OF AUTUMN. 


TsHw came the Autumne all in yellow clad, 
As though he joy’d in his plenteous store, 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banisht hunger, which to-fore 
Had by the belly oft him pinched sore: 
Upon his head a wreath, that was enrold 
With ears of corne of every sort, he bore; 
And in his hand a sickle he did holde, 
To reape the ripen’d fruits the which the earth had yold. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
Born, 1564; Diep, 1616, 


DESCRIPTION OF AUTUMN. 


Tuat time of year thou may’st in me behold, 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou seest the twilight of such a day, 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest, 

In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by. 

This thou perceiy’st, which makes thy love more strong 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long, 3 
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JAMES THOMSON. 
Born, 1700; Diep, 1748. 


THE REAPERS IN AUTUMN. 
Soon as the morning trembles o’er the sky, 
And unperceived, unfolds the spreading day; 
Before the ripen’d field the reapers stand, 
In fair array, * * * * 
At once they stoop and swell the lusty sheaves; 
While through their cheerful band the rural talk, 
The rural scandal, and the rural jest, 
Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious time, 
And steal unfelt the sultry hours away. 
Behind, the master walks, builds up the shocks: 
And, conscious, glancing oft on every side 
His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 
The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 
Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick. 
Be not too narrow, husbandman! but fling 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 
The liberal handful. Think, oh, think! 
How good the God of harvest is to you, 
Who pours abundance o’er your flowing fields; 
While these unhappy partners of your kind 
Wide hover round you, like the fowls of heaven, 
And ask their humble dole. The various turns 
Of fortune ponder; that your sons may want 
What now, with hard reluctance, faint, ye give. 


MISTS IN AUTUMN. 


Now, by the cool, declining year condensed, 
Descend the copious exhalations, check’d, 

As up the middle sky unseen they stole, 

And roll the doubling fogs around the hill. 
No more the mountain, horrid, vast, sublime, 
Who pours a sweep of rivers from his sides, 
And high between contending kingdoms rears 
The rocky long division, fills the view 

With great variety; but in a night 

Of gath’ring vapour from the bafiled sense 
Sinks dark and dreary; thence expanding far, 
The huge dusk gradual swallows up the plain: 
Vanish the woods; the dim-seen river seems 
Sullen and slow to roll the misty wave. 

Evn in the height of noon, oppress’d, the sun 
Sheds weak and blunt his wide-refracted ray, 
Whence glaring oft with many a broaden’d orb 
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He frights the nations. Indistinct on earth, 
Seen through the turbid air, beyond the life 
Objects appear, and, wilder’d o’er the waste, 
The shepherd stalks gigantic: till at last, 
Wreath’d dun around in deeper circles, still 
Successive closing, sits the gen’ral fog 
Unbounded o’er the world, and, mingling thick, 
A formless gray confusion covers all. 


RAMBLES IN AUTUMN. 


Bort see the fading many-colour’d woods, 
Shade deepening over shade, the country round 
Imbrown; a crowded umbrage, dusk, and dun, 
Of every hue, from wan declining green 
To sooty dark. ‘These now the lonesome muse, 
Low whispering, lead into their leaf-strewn walka, 
And give the season in its latest view. 

Meantime, light-shadowing all, a sober calm 
Fleeces unbounded ether; whose least wave 
Stands tremulous, uncertain where to turn 
The gentle current; while, illumined wide, 
The dewy-skirted clouds imbibe the sun, 
And through their lucid veil his soften’d force 
Shed o’er the peaceful world. Then is the time, 
For those whom wisdom and whom nature charm, 
To steal themselves from the degenerate crowd, 
And soar above this little scene of things: 
To tread low-thoughted vice beneath their feet; 
To soothe the throbbing passions into peace; 
And woo lone quiet in her silent walks. 

The pale-descending year, yet pleasing still, 
A gentler mood inspires; for now the leaf 
Incessant rustles from the mournful grove; 
Oft startling such as, studious, walk below, 
And slowly circles through the waving air. 
But should a quicker breeze amid the boughs 
Sob, o’er the sky the leafy deluge streams; 
Till, choked and matted with the dreary shower, 
The forest-walks, at every rising gale, 
Roll wide the wither’d waste, and whistle bleak. 
Filed is the blasted verdure of the fields; 
And, shrunk, into their beds, the flowery race 
Their sunny robes resign. H’en what remain’d 
Of stronger fruits falls from the naked tree; 
And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around, 
The desolated prospect thrills the soul. 
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EVENING IN AUTUMN. 


THE western sun withdraws the shorten’d day, 
And humid evening, gliding o’er the sky 

In her chill progress, to the ground condensed 

The vapours throws. Where creeping waters ooze, 
Where marshes stagnate, and where rivers wind, 
Cluster the rolling fogs, and swim along 

The dusky-mantied lawn. Meanwhile the moon, 
Fullorb’d, and breaking through the scatter’d clouds, 
Shews her broad visage in the crimson east. 
Turn’d to the sun direct, her spotted disk, 

Where mountains rise, umbrageous dales descend, 
And caverns deep, as optic tube descries, 

A smaller earth, gives us his blaze again, 

Void of its flame, and sheds a softer day. 

Now through the passing cloud she seems to stoop, 
Now up the pure cerulean rides sublime. 

Wide the pale deluge floats, and streaming mild 
O’er the skied mountain to the shadowy vale, 
While rocks and floods reflect the quivering glcam, 
The whole air whitens with a boundless tide 

Of silver radiance, trembling round the world. 


JACQUES DE LILLE. 
Born, 1738; Diep, 1814. 


THE VARYING HUES OF AUTUMN. 


Manx too, what time in many-colour’d bow’rs, 

Pale antumn wreathes his latest, loveliest flow’rs; 
The rich luxuriance mark of ev'ry view, 

The mild and modest tint, the splendid hue, 

The temper’d harmony of various shades! 

Alas! their beauty blooms at once and fades. 

Such is the lot of all; and now each gale 
Bleak-whistling robs the groves, and strews the vale; 
While oft, who strays beneath in pensive mood, 
Starts at the leaf, that rustles through the wood. 
But, ah! my soul enjoys the dying year, 

I drop the sadly-sympathising tear, 

When nature mourns; and in my woe-worn heart, 
When memory probes some wound with double smart, 
Oh! how I love the with’ring waste to tread, 

When all the verdure of the year is fled. 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
Bory, 1752; Diep, 1770. 


PICTURE OF AUTUMN. 


Wuew autumn, bleak and sun-burnt, do appear, 
With his gold hand gilting the falling leaf, 
Bringing up winter to fulfil the year, 
Bearing upon his back the riped sheaf; 
When all the hills with woody seed are white, 
When levying fires, and lemes, do meet from far the sight: 
When the fair apple, rudde as even sky, 
Do bend the tree unto the fructile ground, 
When juicy pears, and berries of black dye, 
Do dance in air and call the eyne around; 
Then, be the even foul, or even fair, 
Methinks my hearte’s joy is stained with some care. 


GEORGE CRABBE 
Bory, 1754; Drzp, 1832. 


AUTUMNAL SKETCH. 


Iv was a fair and mild autumnal sky, 

And earth’s ripe treasures met the admiring eye, 
As a rich beauty when her bloom is lost, 

Appears with more magnificence and cost: 

The wet and heavy grass, where feet had stray’d, 
Not yet erect, the wanderer’s way betray'd; 
Showers of the night had swell’d the deepening rill, 
The morning breeze had urged the quickening mill; 
Assembled rooks had wing’d their seaward flight, 
By the same passage to return at night, 

While proudly o’er them hung the steady kite, 
Then turn’d them back, and left the noisy throng, 
Nor deign’d to know them ag he sail’d along. 

Long yellow leaves, from ogiers, strew’d around, 
Choked the dull stream, and hush’d its feeble sound, 
While the dead foliage dropt from loftier trees, 
Our squire beheld not with his wonted ease; 

But to his own reflections made reply, 

And said aloud, “ Yes; doubtless we must die” 
“We must,” said Richard; “and we would not live 
To feel what dotage and decay will give; 

But we yet taste whatever we behold; 

The morn is lovely, though the air is cold. 
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There is delicious quiet in this scene, 

At once £0 rich, so varied, so serene; 

Sounds, too, delight us—each discordant tone 
Thus mingled, please, that fail to please alone; 
This hollow wind, this rustling of the brook, 
The farm-yard noise, the woodman at yon oak— 
See, the axe falls !—now listen to the stroke: 
That gun itself, that murders all this peace, 
Adds to the charm, because it soon must cease.” 


JAMES HURDIS. 
Bory, 1763; Drep, 1801. 


LABOURS OF THE HARVEST, 


Now o’er the corn the sturdy farmer looks, 

And swells with satisfaction to behold 

The plenteous harvest which repays his toil, 

We too are gratified, and feel a joy 

Inferior but to his, partakers all 

Of the rich bounty Providence has strew’d 

In pientiful profusion o’er the field. 

What to the eye more cheerful, to the heart 
More satisfactive, than to look abroad, 

And from the window see the reaper strip, 

Took round and put his sickle to the wheat? 

Or hear the early mower whet his scythe, 

And see where he has cut his sounding way, 
Fen to the utmost edge of the brown field 

Of oats or barley? What delights us more 

Than studiously to trace the vast effects 

Of unabated labour? to observe 

How soon the golden field abounds with sheaves? 
How soon the oat and bearded barley fall, 

In frequent lines before the keen-edged scythe? 
The clattering team then comes, the swarthy hind 
Down leaps and dofts his frock alert and plies 
The shining fork. Down to the stubble’s edge 
Th easy wain descends half built, then turns 
Ana labours up again. From pile to pile 

With rustling step the swain proceeds, and still 
Bears to the groaning load the well-poised sheaf, 
The gleaner follows, and with studious eye 

And bended shoulders, traverses the field 

To cull the scatter’d ear, his perquisite. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Diep, 1850. 


THE SOLITARY REAPER. 


Brxotp her single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts, and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

Oh, listen! for the vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers, in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands: 

Such thrilling voice was never heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 
Whate’er the theme the maiden sang, 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending ;— 

I listen’d—motionless and still; 

And when I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more, 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1854, 


TO THE AUTUMN, 
Sweet Sabbath of the year! 
While evening lights decay, 
Thy parting steps methinks I hear 
Steal from the world away. 
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Amid thy silent bowers, 
"Tis sad, but sweet, to dwell; 

Where falling leaves and drooping flowers 
Around me breathe farewell. 


Along thy sunset skies 
Their glories melt in shade, 

And like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade, 


A deep and crimson streak 
Thy dying leaves disclose; 

As on consumption’s waning cheek 
’*Mid ruin blooms the rose, 


Thy scene each vision brings 
Of beauty in decay; 

Of fair and early faded things 
Too exquisite to stay. 


Of joys that come no more; 
Of flowers whose bloom is fled; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore; 
Of friends estranged or dead. 


Of all that now may seem 
To memory’s tearful eye, 

The vanish’d beauty of a dream, 
O’er which we gaze and sigh! 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1832. 


THE DEPARTURE OF AUTUMN. 


Autumn departs—but still his mantle’s fold 
Rests on the groves of noble Somerville, 
Beneath a shroud of russet dropped with gold 
Tweed and his tributaries mingle still; 
Hoarser the wind, and deeper sounds the rill, 
Yet lingering notes of sylvan music swell, 
The deep-toned cushat, and the red-breast shrill; 
And yet some tints of summer splendour tell 
When the broad sun sinks down on Httrick’s western fell. 


Autumn departs—from Gala’s fields no more 
Come rural sounds our kindred banks to cheer; 
Blent with the stream, and gale that wafts it o’er, 
No more the distant reaper’s mirth we hear. 

The last blithe shout hath died upon our ear, 
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And harvest-home hath hush’d the clanging wain, 
On the waste hill no forms of life appear, 
Save where, sad laggard of the autumnal train, 
Some age-struck wand’rer gleans few ears of scatter’d grain. 


Deem’st thou these sadden’d scenes have pleasure still; 
Lov’st thou through autumn’s fading realms to stray, 
To see the heath-flower wither’d on the hill, 
To listen to the wood’s expiring lay, 
To note the red leaf shivering on the spray, 
To mark the last bright tints the mountain stain, 
On the waste fields to trace the gleaner’s way, 
And moralise on mortal joy and pain? 
Oh! if such scenes thou loy’st, scorn not the minstrel strain 


No! do not scorn although its hoarser note 

Scarce with the cushat’s homely song can vie; 

Though faint its beauties as the tints remote, 

That gleam through mist on autumn’s evening sky, 

And few as leaves that tremble, sear and dry, 

When wild November hath his bugle wound; 

Nor mock my toil—a lonely gleaner I, 

Through fields time-wasted, on sad inquest bound, 
Where happier bards of yore have richer harvest found. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Born, 1774; Diep, 1843. 


REFLECTIONS ON AUTUMN. 
Nay, William, nay, not so! the changeful year, 
In all its due successions to my sight, 
Presents but varied beauties, transient all, 
All in their season good. These fading leaves, 
That with their rich variety of hues 
Make yonder forest in the slanting sun 
So beautiful, in you awake the thought 
Of winter,—cold, drear winter, when these trees, 
Each like a fleshless skeleton shall stretch 
Its bare brown boughs; when not a flower shall spread 
Its colours to the day, and not a bird 
Carol its joyance,—but all nature wear 
One sullen aspect, bleak and desolate, 
To eye, ear, feeling, comfortless alike. 
To me their many-colour'd beauties speak 
Of times of merriment and festival, 
The year’s best holiday; I call to mind 
The school-boy days, when in the falling leaves 
I saw with eager hope the pleasant sign 
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Of coming Christmas; when at morn I took 

“My wooden kalendar, and counting up 

Once more its often-told account, smooth’d off 
Hach day with more delight the daily notch. 

To you the beauties of the autumnal year 

Make mournful emblems, and you think of man 
Doom’d to the grave’s long winter, spirit-broken, 
Bending beneath the burden of his years, 
Sense-dull’d and fretful, “ full of aches and pains,” 
Yet clinging still to life. To me they shew 

The calm decay of nature when the mind 

Retains its strength, and in the languid eye 
Religion’s holy hopes kindle a joy 

That makes old age look lovely. All to you 

Is dark and cheerless; you, in this fair world, 

See some destroying principle abroad, 

‘Air, earth, and water full of living things, 

Each on the other preying; and the ways 

Of man, a strange perplexing labyrinth, 

Where crimes and miseries, each producing each, 
Render life loathsome, and destroy the hope 

That should in death bring comfort. Oh, my friend, 
That thy faith were as mine! that thou couldst sce 
Death still producing life, and evil still 

Working its own destruction; couldst behold 

The strifes and troubles of this troubled world 
With the strong eye that sees the promised day 
Dawn through this night of tempest! All things then 
Would minister to joy; then should thine heart 
Be heal’d and harmonised, and thou wouldst feel 
God, always, everywhere, and all in all. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 


Born, 1792; Diep, 1822. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AUTUMN. 
Tam warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying, 
And the year 
On the earth her death-bed, in a shroud of leaves dead, 
Is lying. 


Come, months, come away, 
From November to May, 
In your saddest array; 
Follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 
And like dim shadows watch by her gepulchre, 
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The chill rain is falling, the night worm is crawling, 
The rivers are swelling, the thunder is knelling 
For the year; 
The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each gone 
To his dwelling; 
Come, months, come away ; 
Put on white, black, and gray, 
Let your light sisters play— 
Ye, follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 
And make her grave green with tear on tear. 


JOHN CLARE. 
Born, 1793; Diep, 1850. 


AUTUMNAL CHANGES. 

Ou, dear to Lubin autumn’s changing cloud, 

Where shade and sunshine every minute sees; 

And each rude-risen tempest, beetling loud, 

Own’d every murmur his wild ear to please, 

Sughing its vengeance through the yellow trees, 

Pattering the acorns from their cups adown, 

Fanning the gear leaf far upon the leas; 

And picturesque to him each scrambling clown 
Tearing the woods among to search the nut-bunch brown, 

How would he wander round the woods, the plains, 

When every flower from nature’s wreath had fled; 

Tracing the shower-bedimpled sandy lanes, 

And winding fountains to their infant,bed, 

With many a flag and rushy bunch bespread ; 

Marking each curdle boil and boil away, 

And bubbles guggling born, that swell’d and fied 

Like changing scenes in life’s ephemeron-day ; 
Thus Lubin paused o’er all, and cheer’d his lonely way. 

A solitaire through autumn’s wan decay, 

He heard the tootling robin sound her knell, 

Observed the sun more coy to slink away, 

And lingering oak-shade how it brown’d and fell ; 

And many a way of nature he could tell, 

That secrets are to undiscerning eyes, 

As how the bee most careful closed her cell, 

The mouse with far-fetch’d ear his hole supplies, 
And moles root deeper down, from winter’s frowning skies, 

And he could tell how the shy squirrel fared, 

Who often stood its busy toils to see; 

How against winter it was well prepared 

With many a store in hollow root or trea, 
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As if being told what winter's wants would be; 
Its nuts and acorns he would often find, 
And hips and haws too, heaped plenteously 
In snug warm corner that broke off the wind; 
With leafy nest made nigh, that warm green mosses lined, 


FELICIA HEMANS. 
Bory, 1793; Diep, 1835. 


TIARVEST HYMN. 


Now autumn strews on every plain, 

His mellow fruits and fertile grain; 

And laughing plenty, crown’d with sheaves, 
With purple grapes, and spreading leaves, 
In rich profusion pours around 

Her flowing treasures on the ground. 

Oh! mark the great, the liberal hand, 

That scatters blessings o’er the land; 

And to the God of nature raise 

The grateful song, the hymn of praise, 


The infant corn, in vernal hours, 

He nurtured with his gentle showers, 
And bade the summer clouds diffuse 
Their balmy store of genial dews. 

He mark’d the tender stem arise, 

Till ripen’d by the glowing skies, 

And now, matured, his work behold, 
The cheering harvest waves in gold. 
To nature’s God with joy we raise 

The grateful song, the hymn of praise, 


The valleys echo to the strains 

Of blooming maids and village swains— 
To him they tune the lay sincere, 

Whose bounty crowns the smiling year, 
The sounds frem every woodland borne 
The sighing winds that bend the corn, 
The yellow fields around proclaim 

His mighty, everlasting name, 

To nature’s God united raise 

The grateful song, the hymn of praise, 
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JOHN KEATS. 


Born, 1796; Drep, 1821. 


ADDRESS TO AUTUMN. 
Szason of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun, 
Oonspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit, the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel: to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 
Who hath not seen thee oft beneath thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind, 
As on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its wing’d flowers; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or by a cider-press with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 
Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 
While barr’d clouds bloom the softly-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows borne aloft, 
Or smiling as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs bleat loud from hilly bourn. 
Hedge-crickets sing: and now, with treble soft, 
The red-breast whistles from a garden croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


JOANNA BAILLIE. 
Born, 1762; Dtep, 1851. 
HAY-MAKING, 
Upon the grass no longer hangs the dew; 
Forth hies the mower with his glittering scythe, 
In snowy shirt bedight, and all unbraced, 
He moves athwart the mead with sideling bend, 


anes 
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And lays the grass in many a swathy line: 

In every field, in every lawn and mead, 

The rousing voice of industry is heard; 

The haycock rises, and the frequent rake 

Sweeps on the fragrant hay in heavy wreaths. 
The old and young, the weak and strong are there, 
And, as they can, help on the cheerful work. 

The father jeers his awkward half-crown lad, 
Who trails his tawdry armful o’er the field, 

Nor does he fear the jeering to repay. 

The village oracle and simple maid 

Jest in their turns and raise the ready laugh; 
All are companions in the general glee; 
Authority, hard-favour’d, frowns not there. 
Some, more advanced, raise up the lofty rick, 
Whilst on its top doth stand the parish toast 

In loose attire and swelling ruddy cheek. 

With taunts and harmless mockery she receives 
The toss’d-up heaps from fork of simple youth, 
Who, staring on her, takes his arm away, 

While half the load falls back upon himself. 
Loud is her laugh, her voice is heard afar: 

The mower busied on the distant lawn, 

The carter trudging on his dusty way, 

The shrill sound know, their bonnets toss’d in air, 
And roar across the field to catch the notice: 

She waves her arm to them, and shakes her head, 
And then renews her work with double spirit. 
Thus do they jest and laugh away their toil, 

Till the bright sun, now past its middle course, 
Shoots down his fiercest beams which none may brave, 
The stoutest arm feels listless, and the swart 
And brawny-shouldered clown begins to fail. 

But to the weary, lo—there comes relief ! 

A troop of welcome children, o’er the lawn, 

With slow and wary steps approach: some bear 
In baskets, caten cakes or barley scones, 

And gusty cheese and stoups of milk or whey: 
Beneath the branches of a spreading tree, 

Or by the shady side of the tall rick, 

They spread their homely fare, and, seated round, 
Taste every pleasure that a feast can give, 


FRANCES BROWNE. 
AUTUMN, 
Ou, welcome to the corn-clad glapa, 
And to the laden tree, 
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Thou promised autumn—for the hope 
Of nations turn’d to thee, 

Through all the hours of splendour past, 
With summer's bright career— 

And we see thee on thy throne at last, 
Crown’d monarch of the year! 

Thou comest with gorgeous flowers 
That make the roses dim, 

With morning mists.and sunny hours 
And wild birds’ harvest hymn ; 

Thou comest with the might of floods, 
The glow of moonlit skies, 

And the glory flung on fading woods 
Of thousand mingled dyes! 

But never seem’d thy steps so bright 
On Europe’s ancient shore, 

Since faded from the poet’s sight 
That golden age of yore; 

For early harvest-home hath pour'd 
Its gladness on the earth, 

And the joy that lights the princely board 
Hath reach’d the peasant’s hearth. 

O Thou, whose silent bounty flows 
To bless the sower’s art, 

With gifts that ever claim from us 
The harvests of the heart— 

If thus Thy goodness crown the year, 
What shall the glory be, 

When all Thy harvest, whitening here, 
Is gather’d home to Thee! 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


THH AUTUMN FLOWER GARDEN. 
A sprrit haunts the year’s last hours, 
i Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers: 
To himself he talks; 
For at eventide, listening earnestly, 
At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 
In the walks ; 
Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers. 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 
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The air is damp, and hush’d, and close, 
As a sick man’s room when he taketh repose 
An hour before death; 
My very heart faints and my whole soul grieves, 
At the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves, 
And the breath 
Of the fading edges of box beneath, 
And the year’s last rose. 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


AN AMERICAN POET, 


AUTUMN WOODS. 
Er, in the northern gale, 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of autumn, all around our yale, 
Have put their glory on. 
The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep, the colour’d landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground. 
I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendours glow, 
Where the gay company of trees look down 
On the green fields below. 


My steps are not alone 


In these bright walks; the sweet south-west, at play. 


Flies, rustling, where the painted leaves are strown 
Along the winding way. 
And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun that sends the gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile,— 
The sweetest of the year. 
O autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that makes thy forests glad ; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad? 
Ah, ’twere a lot too blest, 
For ever in thy colour’d shades to stray ; 
Amid the kisses of the soft south-west 
To rove and dream for aye; 
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And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad, the tug for wealth and pow’, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 

And waste its little hour. 


ON THE LAST DAY OF AUTUMN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

Tux year lies dying in this evening light; 

The poet, musing in autumnal woods, 
Hears melancholy sighs 
Among the wither’d leaves. 


Not so! but, like a spirit glorified, 

The angel of the year departs; lays down 
His robes, once green in spring, 
Or bright with summer’s blue; 


And, having done his mission on the earth— 

Filling ten thousand vales with golden corn, 
Orchards with rosy fruit, 
And scattering flowers around— 


He lingers, for a moment, in the west, 

With the declining sun, sheds over all 
A pleasant, farewell smile— 

And go returns to God. 


AUTUMN, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


Tan dry leaves are falling— 
The cold breeze above 
Has stript of its glories 
The sorrowing grove. 


The hills are all weeping— 
The field is a waste; 

The songs of the forest 
Are silent and past. 


And the songsters are vanishod— 
In armies they fly 

To a clime more benignant, 
A friendlier sky. 


The thick mists are veiling. 
The valley in white; 

With the smoke of the village 
They blend in their flight. 
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And lo! on the mountain 
The wanderer stands. 
And sees the pale Autumn 
Pervading the lands. 


Then, sorrowful wanderer, 
Sigh not, nor weep; 

For Nature, though shrouded, 
Will wake from her sleep. 


The Spring, proudly smiling, 
Shall all things revive, 
And gay bridal garments 
Of splendour shall give. 


WINTER. 


THOMAS SACKVILLE 
Born, 1536; Drep, 1608. 


WINTER. 


Tax wrathful winter hast’ning on apace 
With blust’ring blasts had all ybared the treen; 
And old Saturnus, with his frosty face, 
With chilling cold had pierced the tender green; 
The mantle’s rent, wherein enwrapped been 
The gladsome groves that now lay overthrown, 
The tapets torn, and every tree down blown. 


The soil that erst so seemly was to seen, 
Was all despoiléd of her beauties’ hue ; 
And soot fresh flowers (wherewith the summer’s Queen 
Had clad the earth) now Boreas’ blast down blew. 
And small fowls flocking, in their song did rue 
The winter’s wrath, wherewith each thing defaced, 
In woeful wise bewail’d the summer past. 


Hawthorn had lost his motely livery; 
The naked twigs were shivering all for cold; 
And dropping down the tears abundantly, 
Each thing (methought) with weeping eye me told 
The cruel season; bidding me withhold 
Myself within, for I was gotten cut 
Into the fields, whereas I walk’d about. 


Jer 


fi 
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EDMUND SPENSER. 
Born, 1553; Diep, 1599. 


PICTURE OF WINTER. 
i Lasriy, came Winter, clothéd all in frieze, 
: Chatt’ring his teeth for cold that did him chill; 
f Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freeze, t 
i And the dull drops, that from his purpled bill 
: As from a limbeck, did adown distil: 
i In his right hand a tipped staff he held, 
f With which his feeble steps he stay’d still; 
i For he was faint with cold, and weak withheld ; 
i That scarce his loosed limbs he able was to weld. 


JAMES THOMSON. 
Born, 1700; Diep, 1748. 

A TRAVELLER LOST IN THE SNOW. 
As thus the snows arise, and foul, and fierce, 
All winter drives along the darken’d air; 
In his own loose revolving fields, the swain 
Disaster’d stands; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown, joyless brow; and other scenes, 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain : 
Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray, 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 
Stung with the thoughts of home; the thoughts of home 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. How sinks his soul ! 
What black despair, what horror fills his heart ! 
When for the dusky spot, which fancy feign’d 
i His tufted cottage rising through the snow, : 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste, ' 
Far from the track and bless’d abode of man! t 
While round him night resistless closes fast, ' 
; And every tempest, howling o’er his head, 
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Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 
Then throng the busy shapes into his mind, 
Of cover’d pits, unfathomably deep, 
A dire descent! beyond the power of frost; 
Of faithless bogs; of precipices huge, 
Smooth’d up with snow; and what is land, unknown, 
What water; of the still unfrozen spring, 
Tn the loose marsh or solitary lake, 
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_ Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils, 
These check his fearful steps; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death, 

Mizx’d with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man, 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 

In vain for him th’ officious wife prepares 

The fire fair blazing, and the vestment warm; 

In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, j 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 

Nor wite, nor children, more ghall he behold, 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. Qn every nerve 

The deadly winter seizes; shuts up sense; 

And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 

Lays him along the snows, a stiffen’d corse, 

Stretch’d out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 


REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY WINTER. 


"T's done! dread winter spreads its latest glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o’er the conquer’d year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 

How dumb the tuneful! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond man! 

See here thy pictured life: pass some few years, 
Thy flowering spring, thy summer's ardent strength, 
And pale concluding winter comes at last, 

Thy sober autumn fading into age, 

And shuts the scene. Ah! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness? those longings after fame? 

Those restless cares? those busy bustling days? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights? these veering thougnta, 
Lost between good and ill, that shared thy life? 
All now are vanish’d! Virtue sole survives, 
Immortal never-failing friend of man, 

His guide to happiness on high. And gee! 

"Mig come, the glorious morn! the second birth 
Of heaven and earth! awakening nature hears 
The new-creating word, and starts to life, 

In every heighten’d form, from pain and death 
For ever free. The great eternal scheme, 
Invelving all, and in a perfect whole 

Uniting, as the prospect wider spreads 

To reason’s eye refined clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wise! ye blind presumptuous! now, 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power 
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And Wisdom oft arraign’d: see now the cause, 
Why unassuming worth in secret lived, 

And died neglected: why the good man’s share 
Tn life was gall and bitterness of soul: 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pined 
In starving solitude; while luxury, 

In palaces, lay straining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants: why heaven-born truth, 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of superstition’s scourge: why licensed pain, 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom’d foe, 
Embitter’d all our bliss. Ye good distress’d! 
Ye noble few, who here unbending stand 
Beneath life’s pressure, yet bear up awhile, 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem’d evil is no more! 

The storms of wintry time will quickly pass, 
And one unbounded spring encircle all, 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
Bory, 1731; Dip, 1800. 


A WINTER EVENING IN THE LIBRARY, 


’Trs winter, cold and rude, 
Heap, heap the warming wood; 
The wild wind hums his sullen song to-night, 
Oh, hear that pattering shower! 
Haste, boy !—this gloomy hour 
Demands relief; the cheerful tapers light. 
Though now my home around 
Still roars the wintry sound, 
Methinks ’tis summer by this festive blaze! 
My books, companions dear, 
In seemly ranks appear, 
And glisten to my fire’s far-flashing rays, 
* * * * * * 


Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round! 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
Which cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in, 


DOMESTIC ENJOYMENTS OF A WINTER NIGHT. 


I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
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And all the comforts that the lowly roof 

Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 

Of long, uninterrupted evening, know. 

No rattling wheels stop short before these gates; 
No powder’d pert proficient in the art 

Of sounding an alarm, assaults these doors 

Till the street rings; no stationary steeds 

Cough their own knell, while, heedless of the sound, 
The silent circle fan themselves, and quake: 

But here the needle plies its busy task, 

The pattern grows, the well-depicted flower, 
Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn, 

Unfolds its blossom; buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 
And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed, 

Follow the nimble finger of the fair; 

A wreathe that cannot fade, of flowers that blow 
With most success when all besides decay. 

The poet’s or historian’s page by one 

Made vocal for th’ amusement of the rest; 

The sprightly lyre, whose treasure of sweet sounds, 
The touch from many a trembling chord shakes out; 
And the clear voice, symphonious, yet distinct, 
And in the charming strife triumphant still, 
Beguile the night, and set a keener edge 

On female industry; the threaded steel 

Flies swiftly, and unfelt the task proceeds, 

The volume closed, the customary rites 

Of the last meal commence,—a Roman meal; 
Such as the mistress of the world once found 
Delicious, when her patriots of high note, 
Perhaps by moonlight, at their humble doors, 
And under an old oak’s domestic shade, 

Enjoy’d, spare feast! a radish and an egg. 
Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not dull, 

Nor such as with a frown forbids the play 

Of fancy, or proscribes the sound of mirth; 

Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 

Who deem religion frenzy, and the God 

That made them, an intruder on their joys, 

Start at His awful name, or deem His praise 

A jarring note; themes of a graver tone, 
Exciting oft our gratitude and love, 

While we retrace, with memory’s pointing wand, 
That calls the past to our exact review, 

The dangers we have ’scaped, the broken snare, 
The disappointed foe, deliverance found 

Unlook’d for, life preserved, and peace restored— 
Fruits of omnipotent eternal love, 


NT 
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O evenings worthy of the gods! exclaim’d 
The Sabine bard. O evenings, I reply, 
More to be prized and coveted than yours, 
As more illumined, and with nobler truths, 
That I, and mine, and those we love, enjoy. 


THE NEWSPAPER ON A WINTER EVENING. 
Hark! ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge, 
That with its wearisome but needful length f 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright; 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spatter’d boots, strapp’d waist, and frozen locis ; 
News from all nations lumbering at his back ; 
True to his charge, the close-pack’d load behind, 
Yet careless what he brings; his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn, 

And, having dropp’d th’ expected bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 

Cold and yet cheerful; messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks ; 

Births, deaths, and marriages; epistles wet 

With tears, that trickled down the writer’s cheeks, 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill; 

But, oh, th’ important budget! usher’d in 

With such heart-shaking music; who can say 
What are its tidings? Have our troops awaked? 
Or do they still, as if with opium druge’d, 

Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave? 

Is India free? and does she wear her plumed. 

And jewell’d turban with a smile of peace, 

Or do we grind her still? The grand debate, 

The popular harangue, the tart reply, 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 

And the loud laugh. I long to know them all; 

I burn to set th’ imprison’d wranglers free, 
And give them voice and utterance once again. 


THE WINTER WALK AT NOON. 


TuEre is in souls a sympathy with sounds; 
And as the mind is pitch’d, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs, or martial, brisk or grave; 
Some chord, in unison with what we hear, 

Is touch’d within us, and the heart replies. 
How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
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Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 

Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on! 

With easy force it opens all the cells 

Where memory slept. Wherever I have heard 

A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 
The night was winter in its roughest mood; 

The morning sharp and clear. But now, at noon, 

Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 

And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 

The season siniles, resigning all its rage, 

And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 

Without a cloud, and white without a speck 

The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 

Again the harmony comes o’er the vale; 

And through the trees I view th’ embattled tower, 

Whence all the music. I again perceive 

The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 

And settle in soft musings as I tread 

The walk, still verdant, under oak and elms, 

Whose outspread branches over-arch the glade. 

The roof, though moveable through all its length 

As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 

And intercepting in their silent fall 

The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 

No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 

The redbreast warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes, and more than half suppressed : 

Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 

From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 

That tinkle in the wither’d leaves below. 

Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And learning wiser grow without his books. 

Knowledge, and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have oft-times no connexion: knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 

Till smooth’d, and squared, and fitted to its place, 

Doeg but encumber whom it seems t’ enrich. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more, 


i 
In cadence sweet; now dying all away, 
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ROBERT BURNS. 
Bory, 1758; Dixp, 1796, 


THE WINTER STORM. 


Tur wintry west extends his blast, 
And hail and rain does blaw; 
Or the stormy north sends driving forth 
The blinding sleet and snaw: 
While, tumbling brown, the burn comes down, 
And roars frae bank to brae; 
And bird and beast in covert rest, 
And pass the heartless day. 


The sweeping blast, the sky o’ercast, 
The joyless winter day, 

Let others fear, to me more dear 
Than all the pride of May: 

The tempest’s howl, it soothes my soul, 
My griefs it seems to join; 

The leafless trees my fancy please, 
Their fate resembles mine ! 


Thou Pow’r Supreme, whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil; 
Here firm I rest, they must be best, 
Because they are Thy will! 
Then all I want (oh! do Thou grant 
This one request of mine !) 
Since to enjoy Thou dost deny, 
Assist me to resign. 


A HIGHLAND SNOW-STORM. 


Lisr’ntveé the doors an’ winnocks rattle: 

I think me on the ourie cattle, 

Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
O’ winter war, 

And through the drift, deep lairing sprattle, 
Beneath a scaur. 


Ik happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 
That, in the merry months o’ spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing. 
What comes o’ thee? 
Whaur wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 
An’ close thy e’e? 


Fen you on murdering errands toil’d, 
Lone from your sayage homes exiled, 
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The blood-stain’d roost, and sheep-cot spoil’d, 
My heart forgets, 

While pitiless the tempest wild 
Sore on you beats. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1832. 


—_—— 


A SCOTTISH WINTER. 


No longer autumn’s glowing red, 
Upon your forest hills is shed; 

No more beneath the evening beam, 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam ; 
Away hath pass’d the heather-bell 
That bloom’d so rich on Needpath fell; 
Sallow his brow, and russet bare 

Are now the sister heights of Yair. 
The sheep before the pinching heaven, 
To shelter’d dale and down are driven, 
Where yet some faded herbage pines, 
And yet a watery sunbeam shines. 

In meek despondency they eye 

The wither’d sward and wintry sky 
The shepherd shifts his mantle fold, 
And wraps him closer from the cold. 
His dogs no merry circles wheel, 

But, shivering, follow at his heel ; 

A cowering glance they often cast, 

As deeper moans the gathering blast. 
My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild, 
As best befits the mountain child, 

Feel the sad influence of the hour, 

And wail the daisy’s vanish’d flower; 
Their summer gambols tell, and mourn, 
And anxious ask,— Will spring return, 
And birds and lambs again be gay, 
And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray? 
Yes, prattlers, yes. The daisy’s flower 
Again shall paint your summer bower; 
Agajn the hawthorn shall supply 

The garlands you delight to tie; 

The lambs upon the lea shall bound, 
The wild birds carol to the round, 

Ana while you frolic light as they, 

Too short shall seem the summer day, 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Born, 1774; Diep, 1843. 


MORAL REFLECTIONS ON WINTER. 


THouGH now no more the musing ear 
Delights to listen to the breeze, 
That lingers o’er the greenwood shade, 
I love thee, Winter, well. 
Sweet are the harmonies of spring, 
Sweet is the summer's evening gale, 
And sweet th’ autumnal winds that shake 
The many-colour’d grove. 
And pleasant to the sober’d soul 
The silence of the wintry scene, 
When Nature shrouds herself, entranced 
In deep tranquillity. 
Not undelightful now to roam 
The wild heath sparkling on the sight; 
Not undelightful now to pace 
The forest's ample rounds: 


And see the spangled branches shine, 
And mark the moss of many a hue, 
That varies the old tree’s brown bark, 
As o’er the gray stone spreads. 
And mark the cluster’d berries bright, 
Amid the holly’s gay green leaves; 
The ivy round the leafless oak 
That clasps its foliage close. 
So Virtue, diffident of strength, 
Clings to Religion’s firmer aid, 
And by Religion’s aid upheld 
Endures calamity. 
Nor void of beauties now the spring, 
Whose waters hid from summer gun, 
Have sooth’d the thirsty pilgrim’s ear 
With more than melody. 
The green moss shines with icy glare; 
The long grass bends its spear-like form ; 
And lovely is the silvery scene, 
When faint the sunbeams smile. 
Reflection, too, may love the hour 
When Nature, hid in Winter’s grave, 
No more expands the bursting bud, 
Or bids the flow’ret bloom ; 
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For Nature soon in Spring’s best charms 
Shall rise revived from Winter’s grave, 
Expand the bursting bud again, 

And bid the flower re-bloom. 


REGINALD HEBER. 
Born, 1783; Diep, 1826. 


i 
1 
i 
i 
i 


CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
Ou, Saviour, whom this holy morn 
Gave to our world below; 
To mortal want and labour born, 
And more than mortal woe! 
Incarnate Word, by every grief, 
By each temptation tried, 
Who lived to yield our ills relief, 
And to redeem us, died! 
If gaily clothed and proudly fed, 
In dangerous wealth we dwell; 
Remind us of Thy manger bed 
And lowly cottage cell! 
If press’d by poverty severe, 
In envious want we pine, 
Oh, may the Spirit whisper near, 
How poor a lot was Thine! 
Through fickle fortune’s various scene, 
From sin preserve us free! 
Like us Thou hast a mourner Deen, 
May we rejoice with Thee! 
} 


HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


Born, 1785; Drzp, 1806. 


THE COTTAGER'S DOMESTIC HEARTH. 
Go with the cottar to his winter fire, 
Where o’er the moors the loud blast whistles shrill, 
And the hoarse ban-dog bays the icy moon; 
Mark with what awe he lists the wild uproar, 
Silent, and big with thought; and hear him bless 
The God that rides on the tempestuous clouds, 
For his snug hearth, and all its little joys. 
Hear him compare his happier lot with his 
Who bends his way across the wintry wolds, 
A poor night-traveller, while the dismal snow 
Beats in his face, and, dubious of his path. 
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He stops, and thinks, in every lengthening blast, 

He hears some village mastiff’s distant howl, 

And sees, far-streaming, some lone cottage light; 
Then, undeceived, upturns his streaming eyes, 

And clasps his shivering hands; or, overpower’d, 
Sinks on the frozen ground, weigh’d down with sleep 
From which the hapless wretch shall never wake. 


JOHN CLARE. 
Born, 1793; Diep, 1850. 


THE WOODMAN’S DOMESTIC HAPPINESS AT THE CLOSE OF 
A WINTER'S DAY. 
I ramnx I see him seated in his chair, 
Taking the bellows up the fire to blow; 
I think I hear him joke and chatter there, 
Telling his children news they wish to know; 
With leather leggings on, that stopt the snow, 
And broad-brimmed hat uncouthly shapen round : 
Nor would he, I’ll be bound, if it were so, 
Give twopence for the chance, could it be found, 

At that same hour to be the king of England crown’d. 
The woodman smokes, the brats in mirth and glee, 
And artless prattle, even’s hours beguile, 
While love’s last pledge runs scrambling up his knee, 
The nightly comfort from his weary toil, 
His chuff cheeks dimpling in a fondling smile; 
He claims his kiss, and says his scraps of prayer; 
Begging his daddy’s pretty song the while, 
Playing with his jacket-buttons and his hair ;— 

And thus in wedlock’s joys the labourer drowns his care. 


THE GLOOM OF A WINTER’S MORNING. 
Tux scene is clothed in snow from morn till night, 
The woodman’s loath his chilly tools to seize; 

The crows, unroosting as he comes in sight, 

Shake down the feathery burden from the trees; 

To look at things around he’s fit to freeze; 

Scared from her perch the fluttering pheasant flies ; 

His hat and doublet whiten by degrees, 

He quakes, looks round, and pats his hands and sighs, 
And wishes to himself that the warm sun would rise. 
The robin, tamest of the feather’d race, 

Soon as he hears the woodman’s ‘sounding chops, 

With ruddy bosom and a simple face 

Around his old companion fearless hops, 

And there for hours in pleased attention stops; 
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The woodman’s heart is tender and humane, 

And at his meals he many a crumble drops. 

Thanks to thy generous feelings, gentle swain; 
And what thy pity gives, shall not be given in vain. 


CORNELIUS NEALE. 


THE FAMILY COMFORTS OF A WINTER'S EVENING 


TE vernal morn let others praise,— 

I love this hour of doubtful gloom, 

This social twilight, where the blaze, 

As on each face by turns it plays, 

And shifting still, and still, lets fall 

Fantastic shadows on the wall, 

Shews nought but innocence, and mirth, 

And love, around our happy hearth. 
More fuel !—frost is in the air, 

J feel its nipping influence here; 

And close the shutters too,—the snow 

Looks cheerless on the fields below; 

And cheerlessly the leafless trees 

Toss their dark branches in the breeze. 
Oh, happy, on a night like this, 

The man who knows domestic bliss ! 

Good humour there, and gay good-will, 

And each still pleased in pleasing still, 

And dimpled cheek and swimming eye 

That speak of soft and sober joy. 

Here, the sweet child, with honest glee, 

Just labours up his father’s knee, 

And peering archly in his face, 

Tempts him to infant playfulness.” 


MARY HOWITT. 


BELIGIOUS REFLECTIONS ON WINTER: 
THE CREATOR TO BE PRAIS™® FOR ALL THINGS, 
Tis night! Oh, now come rorth to gaze 
Upon the heavens, intense and bright! 
Look on yon myriad worlds, and say, 
Though beauty dwelleth with the day, 
Is not God manifest by night? 
® The author of the above simple and natural verses was a fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge; and published, in 1819, a work entitled ‘‘Lyrical Dramas, 
with Domestic Hours,” We 
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Thou that createdst all! Thou Fountain 
Of our sun’s light—who dwellest far 
From man, beyond the farthest star, 
Yet ever present; who dost heed 
Our spirits in their human need, 
We bless Thee, Father, that we are! 


We bless Thee for our inward life ; 
For its immortal date decreeing ; 
For that which comprehendeth Thee, 
A spark of Thy divinity, 
Which is the being of our being. 


We bless Thee for this bounteous earth; 
For its increase—for corn and wine; 

For forest oaks, for mountain rills, 
For “cattle on a thousand hills; ” 

We bless Thee—for all good is Thine. 


The earth is Thine, and it Thou keepest, 
That man may labour not in vain; 
Thou giv’st the grass, the grain, the tree, 
Seed-time and harvest come from Thee; 
The early and the latter rain. 


The earth is Thine—the summer earth; 
Fresh with the dews, with sunshine bright; 
With golden clouds in evening hours, 
With singing birds and balmy flowers, 
Creatures of beauty and delight. 


The earth is Thine—the teeming earth; 
In the rich, bounteous time of seed, 
When man goes forth in joy to reap, 
And gathers up his garnered heap 
Against the time of storm and need. 


The earth is Thine—when days are dim, 
And leafless stands the stately tree; 
When from the north the fierce winds blow 
When falleth fast the mantling snow; 
The earth pertaineth still to Thee. 


The earth is Thine—Thy creature, man! 

Thine are all worlds, all suns that shine; 
Darkness and light, and life and death; 
Whate’er all space inhabiteth, 

Creator! Father! all are Thine. 


THE SEASONS AND MONTAS, 


ELIZA COOK. 


WINTER THE SEASON FOR THE EXERCISE OF CHARITY. 


WE know ’tis good that old Winter should come, { 
Roving awhile from his Lapland home; 

Tis fitting that we should hear the sound 

Of his reindeer sledge on the slippery ground. 

For his wide and glittering cloak of snow 

Protects the seeds of life below; 

Beneath his mantle are nurtured and born, 

The roots of the flowers—the germs of the corn. 

The whistling tone of his pure strong breath 

Rides purging the vapours of pestilent death : 

1 love him, I say, and avow it again, 

For God’s wisdom and might shew well in his train, 

But the naked—the poor! I know they quail, 

With crouching limbs from the biting gale: 

They pine and starve by the fireless hearth, 

And weep as they gaze on the frost-bound earth. 

Stand nobly forth, ye rich of the land! 

With kindly heart and bounteous hand; 

Remember ’tis now their season of need, 

And a prayer for help is a call you must heed. 

A few of thy blessings, a tithe of thy gold, 

Will save the young and cherish the old; 

’*Tis a glorious task to work such good; 

De it, ye great ones! Ye can and ye should! k 
He is not worthy to hold from Heaven 
The trust reposed, the talents given, 
Who will not add to the portion that’s scant, h 
In the pinching hours of cold and want. 

Oh! listen in mercy, ye sons of wealth, 
Basking in comfort and glowing with health; 
Give whate’er ye can spare, and be sure, 
He gerveth his Maker who aideth the poor. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR, 


Fut knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing ; 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly, and speak low, 
For the Old Year lies a-dying. 
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Old Year, you must not die! 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old Year, you shall not die. 


He lieth still—he doth not move— 
He will not see the dawn of day; 
He hath no other life above— 
He gave me a friend and a true true-love, 
And the New Year will take ’em away. 
Old Year, you must not go! 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old Yeat, you shall not go. 


He frothed his bumpers to the brim: 
A jollier year we shall not see; 
But though his eyes are waxing dim, 
And though his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 
Old Year, you shall not die! 
We did so laugh and cry with you, 
I’ve half a mind to die with you, 
Old Year, if you must die. 


How hard he breathes! over the snow, 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro; 
The cricket chirps; the lights burn low; 
*Tis nearly one o’clock. 
Shake hands, before you die! 
Old Year, we’ll dearly rue for you: 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out, before you die. 


CAROLINE NORTON. 


THE WINTER'S WALK. 
Gizam’D the red sun athwart the misty haze 
Which veil’d the cold earth from its loving gaze, 
Feeble and sad as hope in sorrow’s hour— 
But for thy soul it still had warmth and power; 
Not to its cheerless beauty wert thou blind; 
To the keen eye of thy poetic mind 
Beauty still lives, though nature’s flow’rets die, 
And wintry sunsets fade along the sky! 
And nought escaped thee as we strolled along, 
Wor changeful ray, nor bird’s faint chirping song 
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Bless’d with a fancy easily inspired; 

All was beheld, and nothing unadmired; 
From the dim city to the clouded plain, 
‘Not one of all God’s blessings given in vain. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


AN AMERICAN POET, 


WOODS IN WINTER. 


WHEN winter winds are piercing chill, 

And through the white-thorn blows the gale, 
With solemn feet I tread the hill, 

That overbrows the lonely vale. 


O’er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 


On the gray maple’s crusted bark, 
Its tender shoots the hoar-frost nips; 
Whilst in the frozen fountain—hark !— 
His piercing beak the bittern dips. 


Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung, 

And summer winds the stillness broke,— 
The erystal icicle is hung. 


Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out their river’s gradual tide, 
Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 
And voices fill the woodland side. 


Alas! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay; 
And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day! 


But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale, desert woods, within your crowd; 
And gather’d winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 


Chill airs, and wintry winds, my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 
I hear it in the opening year— 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 
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THE HAPPINESS OF A WINTER'S FIRESIDE. 


Winter, thou daughter of the storm, 

I love thee when the day is o’er, 

Spite of the tempest’s outward roar ; 

Queen of the tranquil joys that weave 

The charm around the sudden eve; 

The thick’ning footsteps through the gloom, 

Telling of those we love come home; 

The candles lit, the cheerful board, 

The dear domestic group restored ; 

The fire that shews the looks of glee, 

The infants standing at our knee; 

The busy news, the sportive tongue, 

The laugh that makes us still feel young; 

The health to those we love, that now 

Are far as ocean winds can blow; 

The health to those who with us grew, 

And still stay with us tried and true; 

The wife that makes life glide away, 

One long and lovely marriage-day. 

Then music comes till—round us creep 

The infant list’ners half asleep; 

And busy tongues are loud no more, 

And, Winter, thy sweet eve is o’er. 
Anonymous. 


THE MONTHS. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
Born, 1328; Diep, 1400. 


AN APRIL DAY. 


Aux day the low-hung clouds have dropt 
Their garner’d fulness down ; 
All day that soft gray mist hath wrapt 
Hill, valley, grove, and town. 
There has not been a sound to-day 
To break the calm of nature: 
Nor motion, I might almost say, 
Of life, or living creature; 
Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 
Or cattle faintly lowing; 
I could have half-believed I heard 
The leaves and blossoms growing. 
I stood to hear—I love it well, 
The rain’s continuous sound, 
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Small drops, but thick and fast they fell, 
Down straight into the ground. 
For leafy thickness is not yet 
Earth’s naked breast to screen, 
Though every dripping branch is set 
With shoots of tender green. 
Sure since I look’d at early morn, 
Those honeysuckle buds 
Have swell’d to double growth; that thorn 
Hath put forth larger studs; 
That lilac’s cleaving cones have burst, 
The milk-white flowers revealing ; 
Even now, upon my senses first 
Methinks their sweets are stealing. 
The very earth, the steamy air 
Is all with fragrance rife; 
And grace and beauty everywhere 
Are flushing into life. 
Down, down they come—those fruitful stores! 
Those earth-rejoicing drops! 
A momentary deluge pours, 
Then thins, decreases, stops; 
And ere the dimples on the stream 
Have circled out of sight, 
Lo! from the west a parting gleam 
Breaks forth of amber light. 
But yet behold—abrupt and loud 
Comes down the glittering rain; 
The farewell of a passing cloud, 
The fringes of her train. * 


JOHN MILTON. 


Born, 1608; Diep, 1674. 


SONG——ON MAY MORNING. 
Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the Hast, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth, and warm desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 
* The above beautiful verses have been put into modern phraseology by one 
who knows how to appreciate Chaucer’s unrivalled power of describing the 
appearances of nature. 
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THOMAS GRAY. 
Bory, 1716; Diep, 1771. 


THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


Now the golden morn aloft 

Waves her dew-begpangled wing; 

With vermeil cheek, and whisper soft, 
She woos the tardy spring; 

Till April starts, and calls around 

The sleeping fragrance from the ground 3 

And lightly o’er the living scene 

Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 


New-born flocks, in rustic dance, 
Frisking ply their feeble feet ; 
Forgetful of their wintry trance, 
The birds his presence greet ; 
But chief the skylark warbles high 
His trembling, thrilling ecstasy ; 
And, lessening from the dazzled sight, 
Melts into air and liquid light. 


Rise, my soul! on wings of fire, 
Rise, the rapturous choir among; 
Hark ! ’tis Nature strikes the lyre, 
And leads the general song: 
Warm let the lyric transport flow, 
Warm as the ray that bids it glow, 
And animates the vernal grove 
With health, with harmony, and love, 


Yesterday, the sullen year, 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly; 
Mute was the music of the air, 

The herd stood drooping by; 
Their raptures now that wildly flow, 
No yesterday nor morrow know; 
Tis man alone that joy descries, 
With forward and reverted eyes. 


Smiles on past misfortunes’ brow, 
Soft reflection’s hand can trace, 
And o’er the cheek of sorrow throw 
A melancholy grace; 
While hope prolongs our happier hour; 
Our deepest shades, that dimly lour, 
And blacken round our weary way, 
Gilds with’a gleam of distant day. 
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Still where rosy pleasure leads, 
See a kindred grief pursue, 
Behind the steps where misery treads, 
Approaching comfort view. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe; 
And blended, form with artful strife, 
The strength and harmony of life. 


See the wretch that long has toss’d 

On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 

And breathe, and walk again : 
The meanest flowret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise. 

From the Pleasures of Vicissitude. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Diep, 1850. 


THE FIRST MILD DAY IN MARCH. 


Ir is the first mild day of March: 
Each minute sweeter than before, 
The redbreast sings from the tall larch 

That stands beside our door. 
There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 
My sister! (tis a wish of mine) 
Now that our morning meal is done, 
Make haste, your morning task resign; 
Come forth and feel the sun. 
Edward will come with you; and pray 
Put on with speed your woodland dress, 
And bring no book; for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 
No joyless form shall regulate 
Our living calendar: 
We from to-day, my friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 
Love, now an universal birth, 
From heart to heart is stealing, 
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From earth to man, from man to earth; 
It is the hour of feeling. 


One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason: 

Our minds will drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 


Some silent laws our hearts will make, 
Which they shall long obey; 
We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. } 


And from the blessed Power that rolls 
About, below, above, 

We’ll frame the measure of our souls; 
They shall be tuned to love. 


Then come, my sister! come, I pray, 
With speed put on your woodland dress: 
And bring no book; for this one day 
We’ll give to idleness. 


VHE LOVELINESS OF A MAY MORNING. 


Now while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong; 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep, 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong; 
I hear the echoes through the mountains throng, 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every breast keep holiday;— 
Thou child of joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
shepherd boy ! 


Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I reel it all. 
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Oh evil day! if I were sullen 
While the earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May-morning, 
And the children are pulling, 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm. 
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REGINALD HEBER. 
Born, 1783; Diep, 1826 


MAY-DAY., 


Queen of fresh flowers, 
Whom vernal stars obey, 
Bring thy warm showers, 
Bring thy genial ray. 
In Nature’s greenest livery drest, 
Descend on earth’s expectant breast, 
To earth and heaven a welcome guest, 
Thou merry month of May! 
Mark! how we meet thee 
At dawn of dewy day! 
Hark! how we greet thee 
With our roundelay ! 
While all the goodly things that be 
Tn earth, and air, and ample sea, 
Are waking up to welcome thee, 
Thou merry month of May! 
Flocks on the mountains, 
And birds upon their spray, 
Tree, turf, and fountains 
All hold holiday ; 
And love, the life of living things, 
Love waves his torch ard claps his wings, 
And loud and wide thy praises sings, 
Thou merry month of May, 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Born, 1792; Diep, 1822. 
THE OPENING YEAR. 
OrpHan hours, the year is dead, i 
Come and sigh, come and weep, ' 
Merry hours smile instead, . 5 
For the year is but asleep: | 
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See, it smiles as it is sleeping, 
Mocking your untimely weeping. 
As an earthquake rocks a corse, 
In its coffin in the clay, 
So White Winter, that rough nurse, 
Rocks the dead-cold year to-day; 
Solemn hours! wail aloud, 
For your mother in her shroud. 
As the wild air stirs and sways 
The tree-swung cradle of a child, 
So the breath of these rude days 
Rocks the year :—be calm and mild, 
Trembling hours; she will arise 
With new love within her eyes. 
January gray is here, 
Like a sexton by her grave ; 
February bears the bier, 
March with grief doth howl and rave; 
And April weeps—but, O ye hours! 
Follow with May’s fairest flowers. 


CORNELIUS WEBBE, 


AN AMERICAN POET. 


BRIGHT FEATURES OF JUNE. 
Wetcomg, bright June, and all its smiling hours, 
With song of birds, and stir of leaves and wings, 
And run of rills, and bubble of cool springs, 
And hourly burst of pretty buds to flowers; 
And buzz of happy bees in violet bowers ; 
And gushing lay of the loud lark, who sings 
High in the silent sky, and sleeks his wings 
In frequent sheddings of soft falling showers; 
With plunge of struggling sheep in plashy floods, 
And timid bleat of shorn and shivering lamb, 
Answer’d in fondest yearings by its dam; 
And cuckoo’s call from solitary woods, 
And hum of many sounds making one voice, 
That fills the summer air with most melodious noise 


THOMAS K, HERVEY. 


REFLECTIONS ON APRIL. 
Aprin has come !—with her silver dew, 
And the shout in her woods of the lone cuckoo 
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Heard by us all—as we look on a star— 

Ever in fondness, but ever afar; 

Luring the boy, as he loiters from school, 

Through the long fields, like an April-day fool; 
Wiling the lover, as though it were love, 

O’er the green meadow, and through the dim grove; 
Shouting, like hope, till we follow its strain, 

Then hiding, like joy, in the forest again ; 

Heard in each tree, though on none of them seen, 
Making us sad amid sunlight and green ! 

But the morals of April are taught us too soon,— 
The heart and the cuckoo as yet are in tune; 

For the sadness is sweet in the spring of the year,— 
And we find not the grief till the forest be sere. 
Lover and boy will not see what they should, 

But practise through life what they learnt in the wood ;— 
All that eludes them still fain to pursue, 

And hunt through the world for the flying cuckoo. 
April has come—the capricious in mien— 

With her wreath of the rainbow and sandals of green; 
Storms on her forehead, and flowers at her feet, 

And many-toned voices—but all of them sweet; 
Clouding the heaven, but scenting the glade; 
Weaving with brightness and warping with shade; 
Dampness her carpet, and dimness her roof, 

But threads of the sunbeam shot through their woof ; 
Playing, like childhood, with tear and with smile, 
Weeping for ever—and laughing the while! 

Like a beautiful witch, in the woodland she dwells, 
Muttering magic, and playing with spells; 

Mixing her charms over meadows and bowers, 
Throwing her seeds in, and taking out flowers; 
Nursing the blooms—that she seeth not fade, 

For she passeth away ere a bud has decayd! 

Oh! many a wreath for her sister she weaves, 

And builds them up houses of blossoms and leaves; 
Months follow, fairer, when April is gone, 

But none of the year hath a gift like her own; 
Richer their colours and sweeter their breath, 

But no month of them all sees go little of death. 
And yet through her cycle the year is the same, 

And death in the field but a symbol and name: 

For nature knows nought, like the heart, of a frost, 
In which flower shall be wither’d, and seed shall be lost; 
When hope, like its object, is swallowd in gloom, 
And the germ, with the blossom, goes down to the tomb, 
And April, the weeper, yet knows not the tear 

That can never be dried, since no sunshine is near, 
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Nor smile, like the mortal, that looks from the eye 
More sadly than tears, when their fountain is dry! 
Her darkest of gifts is the shadow she throws. 

To soften her light, while it nurtures the rose; 

And her best, what she leaves as she passes away, 
In her tents of the flower, to be followed by May. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


AN AMERICAN POET, 


LINES ON MARCH. 


Tur stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah, passing few are they who speak— 
Wild stormy month !—in praise of thee; 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou to northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast join’d the gentle train, 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing along the gushing rills, 

And the full springs, from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 

Are just set out to meet the sea. 


The year’s departing beauty hides, 

Of wintry storms the sullen threat; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 

A look of kindly promise yet. 


Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 

When the wide bloom on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 
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“HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


AN AMERICAN POET. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SPRING. 


Waen the warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has return’d again, 
Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 
I love the season well, 
When forest glades are teeming with bright forms, 
Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 
The coming-in of storms. 
From the earth’s loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives; 
Though stricken to the heart with winter’s cold, 
The drooping tree revives. 
The softly-warbled song 
Comes through the pleasant woods, and colour’d wings 
Are glancing in the golden sun, along 
The forest openings. 
And when bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 
And wide the upland glows, 
And when the day is gone, 
In the blue lake, the sky, o’erreaching far, 
Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn, 
And twinkles many a star. 
Inverted in the tide 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw; 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 
And see themselves below. 
Sweet April! many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed; 
Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed. 


JANE GILMAN. 


AN AMERICAN POET, 


THE CHILDS WISH IN JUNE 


Moruer, mother, the winds are at play, 
Prithee let me be idle to-day. 
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Look, dear mother, the flowers all lie 
Languidly under the bright blue sky. 
See how slowly the streamlet glides ; 
Look how the violet roguishly hides; 
Even the butterfly rests on the rose, 
And scarcely sips the sweets as he goes. 


Poor Tray is asleep in the noon-day sun, 
And the flies go about him one by one; 
And Pussy sits near, with a sleepy grace, 
Without ever thinking of washing her face. 
There flies a bird to a neighbouring tree, 
But very lazily flieth he; 

And he sits and twitters a gentle note, 
That scarcely ruffles his little throat. 


You bid me be busy; but, mother, hear 

How the hum-drum grasshopper soundeth near; 

And the soft west wind is so light in his play, 

It scarcely moves a leaf on the spray. 

I wish, oh, I wish I was yonder cloud 

That sails about in its misty shroud; 

Books and work I no more should see, 

And I’d come and float, dear mother, o’er thee. 
School-room Lyrics 


THE CHILD'S MAY-DAY SONG. 

THE flowers are blooming everywhere, 
On every hill and dell, 

And, oh, how beautiful they are, 
How sweetly too they smell! 


The little birds they dance along, 
And look so glad and gay, 
I love to hear their pleasant song, 
_I feel as glad as they. 


The young lambs bleat and frisk about, 
The bees hum round their hive, 

The butterflies are coming out, 
"Tis good to be alive. 


The trees that look’d so stiff and gray, 
With green leaves now are hung, 
Oh! mother, let me laugh and play, 
I cannot hold my tongue. 


See yonder bird spreads out its wings, 
And mounts the clear blue skies, 
And, hark, how merrily he sings, 
As far away he flies. 
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Go forth, my child! and laugh and ¢ 
And let thy cheerful voice, 
With birds and brooks and merry May, 
Cry out, Rejoice! rejoice! 
I would uot check thy bounding mirth, 
My happy little boy, 
For He who made this blooming earth, 
Smiles on an infant’s joy. 
School-room Lyrics, 


REJOICH IN MAY. 


Wuen May is in his prime, 
Then may each heart rejoice: 

When May bedecks each branch with green, 
Each bird strains forth his voice. 


The lively sap creeps up 
Into the blooming thorn: 

The flowers, which cold in prison kept, 
Now laugh the frost to scorn. 


All nature’s imps triumph 
Whilst joyful May doth last; 
When May is gone, of all the year 
The pleasant time is past. 


May makes the cheerful hue, | 
May breeds and brings new blood, 
May marcheth throughout every limb, 

May makes the merry mood. 


May pricketh tender hearts 
Their warbling notes to tune. 
Full strange it is, yet some, we see, 
Do make their May in June. 


“Ee ae easy are 


An Old Poet 


THE FIRST OF MARCH. 


Tux bud is in the bough, and the leaf is in the bud, 

And earth’s beginning now in her veins to feel the blood, 
Which, warm’d by summer suns in the aiembic of the vine, 
From her founts will overrun in a ruddy gush of wine. 


The perfume and the bloom that shall decorate the flower, 
Are quickening in the gloom of their subterranean bower, 
And the juices meant to feed trees, vegetables, fruits, 
Unerringly proceed to their pre-appointed roots, 2 x 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BRITISH PORTS. 


The summer’s in her ark, and this sunny-pinioned day 

Js commissioned to remark whether winter holds her sway; 

Go back, thou dove of peace, with the myrtle on thy wing; 

Say that floods and tempests cease, and the world is ripe for 
spring. 

Thou hast fann’d the sleeping earth, till her dreams are all of 
flowers, 

And the waters look in mirth for their overhanging bowers; 

The forest seems to listen for the rustle of its leaves, 

And the very skies to glisten in the hope of summer eves, 

The vivifying spell has been felt beneath the wave, 

By the dormouse in its cell, and the mole within its cave; 

And the summer tribes that creep, or in air expand their wing, 

Have started from their sleep at the summons of the spring. 


The cattle lift their voices from the valleys and the hills, 
And the feather'd race rejoices with a gush of tuneful bills; 
And if this cloudless arch fill the poet’s song with glee, 

O thou sunny first of March, be it dedicate to thee. 


Anonymous. 


A THOUGHT IN SEPTEMBER. 

We watch the summer leaves and flowers decay, 

And feel a sadness o’er the spirit thrown, 
As if the beauty fading fast away 

From Nature’s scenes, would leave our hearts more lone, 
More desolate, when sunny hours are gone,— 

And much of joy from outward things we find, 
But more from treasures that may be our own, 

Through winter's storm, the higher hopes of mind,— 
The trust which « “Ss from earth—earth has no chains to bind. 


Anonymous. 


A LAY IN DECEMBER. 
FROM TH GERMAN, 
Au! why reposest thou so pale, 
So very still in thy white veil, 
Thou cherish’d Father-land ? 
Where are the joyous lays of spring 
The varied hue of summer’s wing, 
Thy glowing vestment bland ? 
But half-attired, thou slumberest now, 
No flocks to seek thy pastures go, 
O’er vales or mountains steep : 
Silent is every warbler’s lay, 
No more the bee hums through the day, 
Yet art thou fair in sleep! 
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On all thy trees, on every bough, 

Thousands of crystals sparkle now, 
Where’er our eyes alight: 

Firm on the spotless robe we tread, 

Which o’er thy beauteous form is spread, 
With glittering hoar-frost bright. 

Our Father kind, who dwells above, 

For thee this garment pure hath wove, 
He watches over thee; 

Therefore, in peace, thy slumber take, 

Our Father will the weary wake, 

New strength, new light to see. 


Soon to the breath of spring’s soft sighs, 
Delighted thou again wilt rise, 
Tn wondrous life so fair. 
I feel those sighs breathe o’er the plain, 
Dear Nature, then rise up again 
With flower-wreaths in thy hair. 
Chronicles of the Seasons. 


MORNING. 


HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY, 
Born, 1516; Diep, 1547. 


BEAUTIES OF THE MORNING. 


JHE sun, when he hath spread his rays, 
And shew’d his face ten thousand ways, 
Ten thousand things do then begin 

To shew the life that they are in. 

The heaven shews lively art and hue, 

Of sundry shapes and colours new, 

And laughs upon the earth; anon, 

The earth as cold as any stone, 

Wet in the tears of her own kind, 

’Gins then to take a joyful mind. 

Yor well she feels that out and out, 

The sun doth warm her round about, 
And dries her children tenderly ; 

And shews them forth full orderly: 

The mountains high, and how they stand! 
The valleys, and the great mainland! 
The trees, the herbs, the towers strong, 
The castles, and the rivers long. 

The hunter then sounds out his horn, 
And rangeth straight through wood and corn 
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On hills then shew the ewe and lamb, 
And every yonng one with his dam. 
Then tune the birds their harmony ; 
Then flock the fowl in company ; 
Then everything doth pleasure find 
In that, that comforts all their kind. 


LOUIS CAMOENS. 
A PORTUGUESE POET. 
Born, 1527; Diep, 1579. 


THE MORNING'S DAWN. 
Stow pass’d the night, and now, with silver ray, 
The star of morning ushers in the day; 
The shadows fly before the roseate hours, 
And the chill dew hangs glittering on the flowers; 
The pruning-hook or humble spade to wield, 
The cheerful labourer hastens to the field. 


EDMUND SPENSER. 
Born, 1553; Drep, 1599, 


BREAK OF DAY. 
Tu day, forth dawning from the east, 
Night’s humid curtains from the heavens withdrew, 
And early calling forth both man and beast, 
Commanded them their daily works renew. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
Born, 1564; Diep, 1616. 


A GLORIOUS MORNING. 


Fut many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace. 


Lo! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
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And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty; 
Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 
The cedar-tops and hills seem burnish’d gold. 


A MORNING SONG. 

Harx—hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 

And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty bin: 

My lady sweet, arise; 

Arise, arise! 


DESCRIPTION OF MORNING. 


Loox where the Morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 
Look what streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east. 
Night’s tapers are burnt out, and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 
The glowworm shews the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fire. 
The wolves have prey’d; and, look, the gentle Day, 
Refore the wheels of Phoebus, round about, 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of gray. 


JOHN MILTON. 
Born, 1608; Diep, 1674. 


A MORNING SONG. 
FROM ‘‘L’ALLEGRO.” 


To hear the lark begin his flight, 
‘And singing startle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 
Then to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow 
Through the sweetbrier, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine; 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before: 
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Oft list’ning how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumb’ring morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Sometime walking not unseen 

By hedgerow elms on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames, and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 
While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures, 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 

The lab’ring clouds do often rest, 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 


MORNING SKETCHES. 


Now Morn her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient pearl 


The Morn, 
Waked by the circling hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarr’d the gates of light—— 


And now went forth the Morn, 
Such as in highest heay’n, array’d in gold 
Empyreal: from before her vanish’d Night, 
Shot through with orient beams—— 


Now sacred light began to dawn 
In Eden, on the humid flowers that breath’d 
Their morning incense; when all things that breathe 
From the earth’s high altar, send up silent praise 
To the Creator, and His nostrils fill 
With grateful smell—— 
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JOHN DRYDEN. 
Born, 1631; Diep, 1700. 


THE DAWN OF DAY. 
TRANSLATED FROM VIRGIL, 


Now rose the ruddy morn from Tithon’s bed, 
And with the dawn of day the skies o’erspread ; 
Nor long the sun his daily course withheld, 

But added colours to the world reveal’d. 

The morn ensuing from the mountain’s height 
Had scarcely spread the skies with rosy light; 
Th’ ethereal coursers, bounding from the sea, 
From out their flaming nostrils breath’d the day. 


THOMAS OTWAY. 
Born, 1651; Dimp, 1685. 


MORNING OCCUPATIONS. 


aaa 


WIsH’D morning’s come; and now upon the plains, 
And distant mountains, where they feed their flocks, 
The happy shepherds leave their homely huts, 

And with their pipes proclaim the new-born day. 
The iusty swain comes with his well-fill’d scrip 

Of healthful viands, which, when hunger calls, 

With much content and appetite he eats, 

To follow in the field his daily toil, 

And dress the grateful glebe that yields him fruits, 
The beasts that under the warm hedges slept, 

And weather’d out the cold bleak night, are up; 
And, looking towards the neighbouring pastures, raise 
Their voice, and bid their fellow-brutes good-morrow. 
The cheerful birds, too, on the tops of trees, 
Assemble all in choirs; and with their notes 

Salute and welcome up the rising sun. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Born, 1667; Diep, 1.745. 


A DESCRIPTION OF MORNING IN LONDON. 


Now hardly here and there a hackney-coach 
Appearing shew’d the ruddy morn’s approach. 
The slipshod ’prentice from his master’s door 
Had pared the dirt, and sprinkled round the floor. 
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Now Moll had whirl’d her mop with dexterous airs, 
Prepared to serub the entry and the stairs. 

The youth with broomy stumps began to trace 

The kennel’s edge, where wheels had worn the place. 

The small coal-man was heard with cadence deep, 

Till drown’d in shriller notes of chimney-sweep: 

Duns at his lerdship’s gate began to meet; 

And brick-dust Moll had scream’d through half the street 
The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 

Duly let out a-nights to steal for fees; 

The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands, 
And schoolboys lag with satchels in their hands. 


JAMES BEATTIE 
Bony, 1735; Diep, 1803. 


THE MELODIES OF MORNING. 


But who the melodies of morn can tell; 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain side; 
The lowing herd; the sheepfold’s simple bell; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley; echoing far and wide, 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean tide; 
The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 

And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 
The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crown’d with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings; 
The whistling ploughman stalks afield; and, hark! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings; 
Through rustling corn the hare astonish’d springs ; 
Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy hour; 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequester’d bower, 

And shrill lark carols clear from her aérial tour. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Diep, 1850. 


A TRANQUIL MORNING AFTER A STORM. 
THERE was a roaring in the wind all night; 
The rain came heavily, and fell in floods; 
But now the sun is rising calm and bright; 
The birds are singing in the distant woods; 
Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods! 
The jay makes answer as the magpie chatters; 
And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waiers. 
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All things that love the sun are out of doors; 
The sky rejoices in the morning’s birth; 

The grass is bright with rain-drops; on the moors e 
The hare is running races in her mirth; 

And with her feet she from the plashy earth 

Raises a mist, that, elittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Born, 1771; Drep, 1854. 


MORNING THOUGHTS, 


Wuar secret hand at morning light, 
By stealth unseals mine eye, 

Draws back the curtain of the night, 
And opens earth and sky? 


i 
Tis Thine, my God—the same that kept 
My resting hours from harm; 
No ill came nigh me, for I slept 
Beneath th’ Almighty’s arm. 
’*Tis Thine—my daily bread that brings, 
Like manna scatter’d round, 
And clothes me, as the lily springs 
In beauty from the ground, 
This is the hand that shaped my frame, 
And gave me pulse to beat; 
That bears me oft through flood and flame, 
Through tempest, cold, and heat. 
In death’s dark valley though I stray, 
’T would there my steps attend ; 
Guide with the staff my lonely way, 
And with the rod defend. 
May that dear hand uphold me still, 
Through life’s uncertain race, 
To bring me to Thine holy hill, 
And to Thy dwelling-place. 
{ 


LORD BYRON. 
Born, 1788; Diep, 1824, 


SPLENDOUR OF MORNING. 


Nicur wanes—the vapours round the mountains curl’d, 
Melt into morn, and light awakes the world, 
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Man has another day to swell the past, 

And lead him near to little, but his last; 

But mighty Nature bounds as from her birth; 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth; 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream. 
Immortal man! behold her glories shine, 

And ery, exulting inly, “They are mine!” 

Gaze on, while yet thy gladden’d eye may see; 
A morrow comes when they are not for thee; 
And grieve what may above thy senseless bier, 
Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear ; 

Nor cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, for all; 
But creeping things shall revel in their spoil, 
And fit thy clay to fertilise the soil. 


JOHN CLARE, 
Born, 1793; Diep, 1850. 


SWEETS OF A MAY MORNING. 
Ox! who can tell the sweets of May-day’s morn, 
To waken rapture in a feeling mind, 
When the gilt east unveils her dappled dawn, 
And the gay woodlark has its nest resign’d 
As slow the sun creeps up the hill behind; 
Morn redd’ning round, and daylight’s spotless hue, 
As seemingly with rose and lily lined; 
While all the prospect round beams fair to view, 


Like a sweet opening flower with its unsullied dew. 


Ah! often brushing through the dripping grass, 
Has he been seen to catch this early charm, 
List’ning the “love song” of the healthy lass 
Passing with milk-pail on her well-turn’d arm; 

Or meeting object from the rousing farm; 

The jingling plough-teams driving down the steep, 
Waggon and cart—and shepherd-dog’s alarm, 
Raising the bleatings of unfolding sheep, 


As o’er the mountain top the red sun gins to peep. 


REFLECTIONS ON MORNING, 


O now the crimson east, its fire-streak burning, 
Tempts me to wander ’neath the blushing morn, 
Winding the zig-zag lane, turning and turning, 
As winds the crooked fence’s wilder’d thorn. 
Where is the eye can gaze upon the blushes, 
Unmoved, with which yon cloudless heaven flushes ? 
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I cannot pass the very bramble, weeping 
Neath dewy tear-drops that its spears surround, 


Like harlot’s mockery on the wan cheek creeping, 
Gilding the poison that is meant to wound ;— 
I cannot pass the bent, ere gales have shaken 
Tis transient crowning off, each point adorning,— 
But all the feelings of my soul awaken, 
To own the witcheries of most lovely morning, 


LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. 
Born, 1808; Diep, 1825. 


MORNING MELODY. 
WRITTEN IN HER SIXTEENTH YEAR. 
h I coms in the breath of the waken’d breeze, 
| I kiss the flowers, and I bend the trees; 

i And I shake the dew, which hath fallen by night, 

} From its throne, on the lily’s pure bosom of white. 

| Awake thee, when bright from my couch in the sky, 

I beam o’er the mountains, and come from on high: 
When my gay purple banners are waving afar; 
When my herald, gray dawn, hath extinguish’d each star: 
When I smile on the woodlands, and bend o’er the lake, 

Then awake thee, O maiden, I bid thee awake! 


Thou may’st slumber when all the wide arches of heaven 
Glitter bright with the beautiful fires of even; 

When the moon walks in glory, and looks from on high, 
O’er the clouds floating far through the clear azure sky ; 

Drifting on like the beautiful vessels of heaven, 

To their far-away harbour, all silently driven; 

Bearing on, in their bosoms, the children of light, 

Who have fled from this dark world of sorrow and night; 
When the lake lies in calmness and darkness, save where 
The bright ripple curls, neath the smile of a star; 

When all is in silence and solitude here, 

Then sleep, maiden, sleep! without sorrow or fear! 


But when I steal silently over the lake, 
Awake thee then, maiden, awake! oh, awake! 
JOHN MUDIE. 
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A MORNING LANDSCAPE. 
Anp fair the morning landscape spread around: 
Near was the wildness of the mountain scene, 
With cliffs, and crags, and precipices crown’d, 
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And bubbling rills, and white cascades between ; 
The middle field was fertile all and green, 
Tuft’d with woods, adorn’d with castles high, 
And winding streams and lakes of glossy sheen; 
Then, where the distance drew the admiring eye, 

The calm blue ocean seem’d to meet the azure sky. 
Here, on the beetling rock the wild goat hung, 

And from his lair sprung forth the mountain roe; 
And blithely there the youthful shepherd sung, 
As from the fold he brought his flocks of snow; 
With devious curlings, upward soft and slow, 

The cottage smokes in flickering columns sped ; 
The distant plains resounded to the low 

Of countless herds; and morn its vigour shed 

Joyous o’er rural life, while luxury dozed in bed. 
There is a youthful freshness in the sight 
Of rustic nature at the morning tide— 

A hearty bliss, which shrouds in thickest night 
The city’s bloated mirth, and hollow pride; 
And who that boasts a soul would e’er abide 
’Mong lanes of filth, and streets of sin and crime, 
If he could hie him to some mountain-side, 
Where he might hear the spirit-stirring chime 
Of Nature’s glorious song, and with her spend the time? 


BERNARD BARTON. 
Born, 1784; Dizp, 1849. 


A CALM MORNING. 

It was a lovely morning! all was calm, 
As if creation, thankful for repose, 
In renovated beauty, breathing balm 
And blessedness around, from slumber rose; 
Joyful once more to see the east unclose 
Its gates of glory:—yet subdued and mild, 
Like the soft smile of patience amid woes, 
By hope and resignation reconciled, 

That morning’s beauty shone, that landscape’scharm beguiled. 
The heavens were mark’d by many a filmy streak, 
Hen in the orient; and the sun shone through 
Those lines, as hope upon a mourner’s cheek 
Sheds, meekly chasten’d, her delightful hue. 
From groves and meadows, all impearl’d with dew, 
Rose silvery mists,—no eddying wind swept by; 
The cottage chimneys, half conceal’d from view 
By their embowering foliage, sent on high 

Their pallid wreaths of smoke, unruffled, to the sky. 
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And every gentle sound which broke the hush 

Of morning’s still serenity, was sweet; 

The skylark overhead; the speckled thrush, 

Who now hath taken with delight his seat 

Upon the slender larch, the day to greet; 

The starling, chattering to her callow young; 

And that monotonous lay, which seems to fleet 

Like echo through the air, the cuckoo’s song, 
Was heard at times far off the leafy woods among. 


LADY MORGAN. 


MORNING'S DAWN. 


THERE is a soft and fragrant hour, 

Sweet, fresh, reviving in its power; 
"Tis when a ray 

Steals from the veil of parting night, 

And by its mild prelusive light 
Foretells the day. 


’Tis when some ling’ring stars scarce shed 
O’er the mist-clad mountain’s head 
Their fairy beam ; 
Then one by one, retiring, shroud, 
Dim glitt’ring through a fleecy cloud, 
Their last faint gleam. 


Tis when (just waked from transient death 
By some fresh zephyr’s balmy breath) 
Th’ unfolding rose 
Sheds on the air its rich perfume, 
While every bud with deeper bloom 
And beauty glows. 


’Tis when fond nature (genial power!) 
Weeps o’er each drooping night-closed flower, 
While softly fly 
Those doubtful mists, that leave to view 
Each glowing scene of various hue 
That charms the eye. 


’Tis when the restless child of sorrow, 

Watching the wish’d-for rising morrow, 
His couch foregoes, 

And seeks ‘midst scenes so sweet, so mild, 

To soothe those pangs so keen, so wild, 
Of hopeless woes. 
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Nor day, nor night, this hour can claim, 
Nor moonlight ray, nor noontide beam, 
Does it betray ; 
But fresh, reviving, dewy, sweet, 
It hastes the glowing hours to meet 
Of rising day. 


MARY ANNE BROWNE. 


THE MORNING WALK. 


I WALK’p in the morn, when the beautiful shower 
Had left its tears on many a flower ; 

When many a pearly diadem 

Was hanging upon the rose’s stem; 

And the fair lily’s bell was set 

With a bright dewy coronet, 

And there the jessamine was budding 

With silver stars, its leaves bestudding; 

And one rain-drop of lustre meek 

Was laid on a rose’s smiling cheek ; 

And the rising sun, with his welcome glance, 
Had waked the buds from their evening trance: 
And the ivy that cireled the mouldering stone 
Shone with a brilliancy not its own. 

Flowers, with nature’s tears bedew’d, 

That the pencil of heaven itself had blued, 
Through their covert of green leaves flash, 

Like a tearful eye through its long dak lash. 
The sunbeam dries the gentle showers, 

And refresh’d are the beautiful smiling flowers. 


And this is like the sorrowing mind: 

Grief often leaves a balm behind; 

And go on earth the soul appears 

Refresh’d by salutary tears. 

And even if sorrow through life should remain, 
We may meet with peace in heaven again; 
And every tear of dark distress 

Shall be dried by the Sun of Righteousness. 
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NOON. 


THOMAS PARNELL. 
Born, 1679; Diep, 1717. 


anes: j 
HYMN FOR NOON. 


Tux sun is swiftly mounted high, 
lt glitters in the southern sky; 

Its beams with force and glory beat, 

And fruitful earth is fill’d with heat. 

Father, also with Thy fire, 

Warm the cold, the dead desire, 

«nd make the sacred love of Thee, 

Within my soul a sun to me, 

Let it shine so fairly bright, 

That nothing else be took for light, 

That worldly charms be seen to fade, 

And in its lustre find a shade; 

Let it strongly shine within, { 
To scatter all the clouds of sin, ; 
That drive when gusts of passion rise, 

And intercept it from our eyes. 

Let its glory more than vie 

With the sun that lights the sky; 

Let it swiftly mount in air, 

Mount with that and leave it there; 

And soar with more aspiring flight, 

To realms of everlasting light, 


JAMES THOMSON. 
Born, 1700; Drep, 1748. 


THE NOONTIDE RETREAT OF SUMMER AS A HAUNT FOR 
MEDITATION. 


SHoox sudden from the bosom of the sky, 

A thousand shapes, or glide athwart the dusk, 

Or stalk majestic on. Deep-roused, I feel 

A sacred terror, a severe delight, 

Creep through my mortal frame; and thus, methinks, 
A voice, than human more, th’ abstracted ear 

Of fancy strikes :—“ Be not of us afraid, 

Poor kindred man! thy fellow-creatures, we 

From the same Parent-power our beings drew, 

The same our Lord, and laws, and great pursuit. 
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Once, some of us, like thee, through stormy life 
Toil’d, tempest-beaten, ere we could attain 

This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 

Where purity and peace immingle charms. 
Then fear not us; but with responsive song, 
Amid these dim recesses, undisturb’d 

By noisy folly and discordant vice, 

Of nature sing with us, and nature’s God. 

Here frequent, at the visionary hour, 

When musing midnight reigns, or silent noon, 
Angelic harps are in full concert heard, 

And voices chanting from the wood-crown’d hiil, 
The deepening dale, or inmost sylvan glade: 

A privilege bestow’d by us alone, 

On contemplation, or the hallow’d ear 

Of poet, swelling to seraphie strain.” 


JOHN LEYDEN. 
Born, 1775; Diep, 1811. 


NOONTIDE. 
BEnkaTH a shiy’ring canopy reclined, 
Of aspen leaves that wave without a wind, 
I love to lie, when lulling breezes stir 
The spiry cones that tremble on the fir; 
Or wander ’mid the dark green fields of broom, 
When peers in scatter’d tufts the yellow bloom: 
Or trace the path with tangling furze o’errun, 
When bursting seed-bells crackle in the sun, 
And pittering grasshoppers, confus’dly shrill, 
Pipe giddily along the glowing hill: 
Sweet grasshopper, which loy’st at noon to lie 
Serenely in the green-ribb’d clover’s eye, 
To sun thy filmy wings and emerald vest, 
Unseen thy form and undisturb’d thy rest; 
Oft have I, listening, mused the sultry day, 
And wonder’d what thy chirping song might say, 
When nought was heard along the blossom’é lea, 
To join thy music, save the listless bee. 


WILLIAM HOWITT. 


—— 


A BRIGHT SUNNY NOON. 


Wo has not dream’d a world of bliss 
On a bright sunny noon like this, 
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Couch’d by his native brook’s green mara, 
With comrade of his boyish days? 

While all around them seem’d to be 

Just as in joyous infancy. 

Who has not loved, at such an hour, 

Upon that heath, in birchen bower, 

Lull’d in the poet’s dreamy mood, 

Its wild and sunny solitude? 

While o’er the waste of purple ling 

You mark’d a sultry glimmering; 

Silence herself there seems to sleep, 
Wrapp’d in a slumber long and deep, 
Where slowly stray those lonely sheep 
Through the tall foxglove’s crimson bloom, 
And gleaming of the scatter’d broom. 
Love you not, then, to list and hear 

The crackling of the gorse-flowers near, 
Pouring an orange-scented tide 

Of fragrance o’er the desert wide? 

To hear the buzzard whimpering shrill, 
Hovering above you high and still? 

The twittering of the bird that dwells 
Amongst the heath’s delicious bells? 
While round your bed, o’er fern and blade, 
Insects in green and gold array’d, 

The sun’s gay tribes have lightly stray’d; 
And sweeter sounds their humming wings 
Than the proud minstrel’s echoing strings. 


JOHN BIDLAKE, 


REFLECTIONS ON A SUMMER’S NOON. 
Now, while the fervid ray shoots o’er the skies, 
How grateful feels the margin of the flood ! 
How grateful now to trace the devious course 
Of some wild pastoral stream, that changes oft, 
Its varied lapse; and ever as it winds, 
Enchantment follows, and new beauties rise! 
O Nature! lovely Nature! thou canst give 
Delight thyself a thousand ways, and lend 
To every object charms! With thee, even books 
A higher relish gain. ‘The poet's lay 
Grows sweeter in the shade of wavy woods, 
Or lulling lapse of crystal stream beside; 
Dim umbrage lends to philosophic lore 
Severer thought; and Meditation leads 
Her pupil Wisdom to the green resort 
Of solemn silence, her inspiring school. 
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TWILIGHT. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1854. 


TWILIGHT. 


I nove thee, Twilight! -as thy shadows roll, 

The calm of evening steals upon my soul, 
Sublimely tender, solemnly serene, 

Still as the hour, enchanting as the scene. 

I love thee, Twilight! for thy gleams impart 
Their dear, their dying influence to my heart, 
When o’er the harp of thought thy passing wind 
Awakens all the music of the mind, 

And joy and sorrow, as the spirit burns, 

And hope and memory sweep the chords by turns 
While contemplation, on seraphic wings, 
Mounts with the flame of sacrifice, and sings. 
Twilight! I love thee; let thy glooms increase, 
Till every feeling, every pulse, is peace. 

Slow from the sky the light of day declines, 
Clearer within, the dawn of glory shines, 
Revealing, in the hour of nature’s rest, 

A world of wonders in the poet’s breast; 
Deeper, O Twilight! then thy shadows roll,— 
An awful vision opens on my soul. 


CAROLINE NORTON. 


PICTURE ‘OF TWILIGHT. 


Ox, Twilight! Spirit that dost render birth 

To dim enchantments; melting heaven with earth, 
Leaving on craggy hills and running streams 

A softness like the atmosphere of dreams; 

Thy hour to all is welcome! Faint and sweet 

Thy light falls round the peasant’s homeward feet, 
Who, slow returning from his task of toil, 

Sees the low sunset gild the cultured soil, 

And, though such radiance round him brightly glows, 
Marks the small spark his cottage-window throws. 
Still as his heart forestalls his weary pace, 

Fondly he dreams of each familiar face, 

Recalls the treasures of his narrow life— 

His rosy children and his sunburnt wife, 
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To whom his coming is the chief event 
. Of simple days in cheerful labour spent. 
The rich man’s chariot hath gone whirling past 
And these poor cottagers have only cast 
One careless glance on all that show of pride, 
Then to their tasks turn’d quietly aside; 
But him they wait for, him they welcome home, 
Fix’d sentinels look forth to see him come; 
The fagot sent for when the fire grew dim, 
The frugal meal prepared, are all for him; 
For him the watching of that sturdy boy, 
For him those smiles of tenderness and joy, 
For him—who plods his sauntering way along, 
Whistling the fragment of some village song! 


LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. 
Born, 1808; Diep, 1825, 


SONG OF TWILIGHT. 

How sweet the hour when daylight blends 

With the pensive shadows on evening’s breast; 

And dear to the heart is the pleasure it lends, 

For ’tis like the departure of saints to their rest. 
Oh, ’tis sweet, Saranac, on thy loved banks to stray, 
To watch the last day-beam dance light on thy wave, 


To mark the white skiff as it skims o’er the bay, 


Or heedlessly bounds o’er the warrior’s grave. 


Oh, ’tis sweet to a heart unentangled and light, 

When with hope’s brilliant prospects the fancy is blest, 
To pause ’mid its day-dreams so witchingly bright, 

And mark the last sunbeams, while sinking to rest. 


EVENING, 


JOHN MILTON. 
Born, 1608; Diep, 1674. 


EVENING IN PARADISE—ADAM'S CONVERSATION WITH EVE. 


Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had, in her sober livery, all things clad. 
Silence accompanied; for beast and bird— 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests— 
Were slunk: all, but the wakeful nightingale; 
She, all night long, her amorous descant sung: 
Silence was pleased. Now glow’d the firmament 
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With living sapphires: Hesperus, that led 

The starry host, rode brightest; till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length,— 

Apparent queen!—unveil’d her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

«« To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen, 
And at our pleasant labour ;—to reform 

Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth: 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth, 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease ; 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest.” 
To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorned :— 
“ My author and disposer! what thou bidd’st, 
Unargued I obey : so God ordains. 

God is thy law; thou, mine: to know no more, 

Is woman’s happiest knowledge, and her praise! 
With thee conversing, I forget all time, 

All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 
When first, on this delightful land, he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile earth, 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 

Of grateful evening mild; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train -— 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 

On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers; 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night, 

With this her solemn bird; nor walk by moon 

Or glittering star light,—without thee, is sweet!” 


BEAUTIES OF THE EVENING. 
FROM ‘‘IL PENSEROSO.” 
I WALK, unseen, 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon; 
and oft as if her head she bow’d, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud, 
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Oft on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-water’d shore, 
Swinging slow with solemn roar, 
Or if the air will not permit, 
Some still removed place will fit, 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom; 
Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the bellman’s drowsy charm, 
To bless the doors from nightly harm; 
Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen, in some high lonely tower, 
Exploring Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions, hold 
Th’ immortal mind that had forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshy nook, 
And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
Born, 1731; Drep, 1800. 


ADDRESS TO EVENING. 


Coms, Evening, once again, season of peace; 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron-step slow-moving, while the Night 
Treads on thy sweeping train; one hand employ'd 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 

On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day: 

Not sumptuously adorn’d, nor needing aid, 
Like homely-featured night, of clust’ring gems 
A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, 
Suffices thee; save that the moon is thine 

No less than hers, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 

With modest grandeur in thy purple zone 
Resplendent legs, but of an ampler round. 


Ser 
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JAMES HURDIS. 
Born, 1763; Drep, 1801, 


THE EVENING WALK. 
Bor see, the setting sun 
Puts on a milder countenance, and skirts 
The undulated clouds that cross his way 
With glory visible. His axle cools, 
And his broad disk, though fervent, not intense, 
Foretells the near approach of matron Night. 
Ye fair, retreat! Your drooping flowers need 
Wholesome refreshment. Down the hedgerow path 
We hasten home, and only slack our speed 
To gaze a moment at th’ accustomed gap, 
That all so unexpectedly presents 
The clear cerulean prospect down the vale. 
Happy the man, who truly loves his home, 

And never wanders further from his door 
Than we have gone to-day; who feels his heart 
Still drawing homeward, and delights, like us, 
Once more to rest his foot on his own threshold! 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Born, 1774; Diep, 1843. 


THE EVENING RAINBOW. 
Mixp arch of promise; on the ev ning sky 
Thou shinest fair, with many a lovely ray, 
Each in the other melting. Much mine eye 
Delights to linger on thee; for the day, 
Changeful and many-weather’d, seem’d to smile, 
Flashing brief splendour through its clouds a while, 
That deepen’d dark anon, and fell in rain; 
But pleasant it is now to pause, and view 
Thy various tints of frail and wat’ry hue, 
And think the storm shall not return again. 


LORD BYRON. 
Born, 1788; Dixp, 1824. 


A MOONLIGHT EVENING. 
THE moon is up, and yet it is not night— 
Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 
Of glory streams along the alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains; heaven is free 
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From clouds, but of all colour seems to be, 
’ Melted to one vast iris of the west, 
Where the day joins the past eternity ; 
While on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Wloats through the azure air—an island of the blcst{ 
A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lowly heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the Rheetian hill, 
As day and night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order :—gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 

Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it glows 
Fill’d with the face of heaven, which from afar 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
Whe last still loveliest, till—’tis gone—and all is gray. 


BERNARD BARTON. 
Born, 1784; Diep, 1849. 


THOUGHTS ON EVENING. 


Aut round was still and calm; the noon of night 
Was fast approaching: up th’ unclouded sky 
The glorious moon pursued her path of light, 
And shed her silv’ry splendour far and nigh ; 
No sound, save of the night-wind’s gentlest sigh, 
Could reach the ear; and that so softly blew, 
Ut scarcely stirr’d, in sweeping lightly by, 
Th’ acacia’s airy foliage; faintly too 
{t kiss’d the jasmine’s stars which just below me grew. 
Before me, scatter’d here and there, are trees, 
Whose massy outline of reposing shade, 
Unbroken by that faint and fitful breeze, 
With the clear sky a lovely contrast made: 
°Twas Nature in her chastest charms array’d! 
How could I then abruptly leave such scene? 
I could not; for the beauties it display'd 
To me were dearer than the dazzling sheen 
Of noon’s effulgent hour, or morning’s sparkling mien. 
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CHARLOTTE YOUNG. 


DESCRIPTION OF EVENING. 


How like a tender mother, 

With loving thoughts beguiled, 
Fond nature seems to lull to rest 
Each faint and weary child! 
Drawing the curtain tenderly, 

Affectionate and mild. 


Hark! to the gentle lullaby, 

That through the trees is creeping, 
Those sleepy trees that nod their heads, 
Ere the moon as yet comes peeping, 
Like a tender nurse, to see if all 
Her little ones are sleeping. 


One little flutt’ring bird, 
Like a child in a dream of pain, 

Has chirp’d and started up, 
Then nestled down again, 

Oh! a child and a bird, as they sink to rest, 
Are as like as any twain. 


JAMES BEATTIE, 


THE PEASANT’S EVENING SONG AFTER HIS TOIL.+ 


Now the sun is westering down, 
And our toil is nearly done; 
When the caller gloamin’ comes, 
We will seek our cottage homes; 
There our weary limbs we’ll lay, 
On our bed of rest till day; 

Soft and still shall be our sleep, 
Under midnight shadows deep. 


Our good angel from on high, 

There shall watch us with his eye. 
Though with toil our sinews slack, 
Morning brings their vigour back. 


* This lady is the author of a volume of poetry recently published, entitlea 
the ‘‘ World’s Complaints, and other Poems.” Several beautiful selections 
from this pleasing volume will be found in Rowton’s ‘‘ Female Poets of Great 
Britain”—a most interesting compilation, which reflects great credit on the 
taste and judgment of the editor. The above ‘simple and homely verses on 
Evening are among the extracts from the productions of Charlotte Young. 

+ The author of these verses is a native of Scotland, and by trade a journey- 
man magon. 
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Love and mercy at our side, 
Sorrows we may well abide. 

Tender ties our life endears, 
Overcoming grief and fears. 


Ere the morning sun shall rise 
Glorious in the eastern skies, 
Wandering forth in love and joy, 
To our rude but loved employ; 
Grateful for our happy days, 
We our morning song shall raise; 
Telling to the east and west 
How the sons of toil are bless’d. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


JAMES INGELGREN. 


A SWEDISH POET, 


TINTS OF EVENING. 
THE sun has sunk behind the hill, 
But over earth, and sky, and air, 
Eyve’s crimson tints are glowing still, 


And tidings from the morrow bear. 


Thus hope, when sinks life’s happiness, 
Upon our night of sorrow glows, 

Promising brighter, endless bliss, 
After our pilgrimage of woes. 


WILLIAM NEWBECK, 


A GERMAN POET, 


AN AUTUMNAL EVENING. 
Sortiy reddening, in the evening beaming, 
O’er the fields in golden billows streaming, 
Waves the yellow corn along the vale, 
Echoing to the piping of the quail. 
List! the softly-rustling, sparkling shower 
Strews the mead with many a bended flower. 
O’er the vale the rainbow spans in peace, 
Bright with promise all its hues increase. 


From yon mead where husbandmen are mowing, 
Balsarn scents are on the breezes flowing; 
Mildly beaming, Hesper’s golden eye 

Looks out from the purple western sky. 
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i 

When old age shall shed his timely snows | 
On our heads inclining to repose, 

| Death shall come, as softly as these shadows, 

i Stealing over sky, and hills, and meadows. | 
| Translated by Gostic, 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 


‘Twas eve. The length’ning shadows of the oak 
And weeping birch swept far adown the vale; 
And nought upon the hush and stillness broke, 
Save the light whisp’ring of the spring-tide gale 
At distance dying; and the measured stroke 
Of woodmen at their toil; the feeble wail 
Of some lone stock-dove, soothing, as it sank 
On the lull’d ear, its melody that drank. 
The sun had set; but his expiring beams 
Yet linger’d in the west, and shed around 
Beauty and softness o’er the wood and streams, 
With coming night’s first tinge of shade imbrown’d. 
The light clouds mingled, brighten’d with such gleams 
Of glory, as the seraph-shapes surround, 
That in the vision of the good descend, 
And o’er their couch of sorrow seem to bend. 
*Tis thus in solitude; but sweeter far, 
By those we love, in that all-soft’ning hour, 
To watch with mutual eyes each coming star, 
And the faint moon-rays streaming through our bower 
Of foliage, wreath’d and trembling, as the car 
Of night rolls duskier onward, and each flower 
And shrub that droops above us, on the sense 
Seems dropping fragrance more and more intense. 


Anonymous. 


NIGHT. 


THOMAS SACKVILLE, EARL OF DORSET, 
Born, 1536; Diep, 1608. 


MIDNIGHT, 
Mipnicur was come, and every vital thing 
With sweet sound sleep their weary limbs did rest: 
The beasts were still, the little birds that sing, 
Now sweetly slept, beside their mother’s breast, 
The old and all well shrouded in their nest; 
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The waters calm, the cruel seas did cease, 
The woods, and fields, and all things held their peace. 


The golden stars were whirl’d amid their race, 
And on the earth did laugh with their twinkling light, 
When each thing nestled in his resting-place, 
Forgot day’s pain with pleasure of the night; 
The hare had not the greedy hounds in sight, 
The fearful deer of death stood not in doubt, 
The partridge dream’d not of the falcon’s foot. 


The ugly bear now minded not the stake, 
Nor how the cruel mastifts do him tear; j 
The stag lay still unroused from the brake, 
4 
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The foamy boar fear’d not the hunter’s spear: 
All things were still in desert, bush, and brere. 
“The quiet heart, now from their travails rest,” 
Soundly they slept, in most of all their rest. 
From “The Mirror of Magistrates.” 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
Born, 1564; Diep, 1616. 


NIGHT. 
Loox, the world’s comforter, with weary gait, 
His day’s hot task has ended in the west: 
The owl, night’s herald, shrieks,—’tis very late; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest; 
And coal-black clouds that shadow heaven’s light, 
Do summon us to part, and bid good-night. 


BEN JONSON. 
Born, 1574; Diep, 1637. 


TO NIGHT. 


Break, phantasy, from thy cave of cloud, 
And spread thy purple wings; 
Now all thy figures are allow’d, 
And various shapes of things; 
Create of airy forms a stream, 
It must have blood, and nought of phlegm; 
And though it be a waking dream, 
Yet, let it like an odour rise 
To all the senses here, 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 
Or music in their ear. 
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EDWARD YOUNG. 
Born, 1681; Disp, 1765. 


APOSTROPHE TO NIGHT. 
O maszstio Night! 
Nature’s great ancestor! Day’s elder-born! 
And fated to survive the transient Sun! 
By mortals and immortals seen with awe. 
A starry crown thy raven brow adorns; 
An azure zone thy waist; clouds, in heaven’s loom 
Wrought through varieties of shape and shade, 
In ample folds of drapery divine, 
Thy flowing mantle form, and, heaven throughout, 
Voluminously pour thy pompous train: 
Thy gloomy grandeurs—nature’s most august, 
Inspiring aspect !—claim a grateful verse 
And, like a sable curtain starr’d with gold, 
Drawn o’er my labours past, shall clothe the scene. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Born, 1774; Diep, 1843. 


A MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 
How beautiful is Night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 


No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 


Breaks the serene of heaven: 

In full-orb’d glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky; 
How beautiful is Night! 


LORD BYRON. 
Born, 1788; Diep, 1824, 


DESCRIPTION OF NIGHT. 


Ir was the night—and Lara’s glassy stream 

The stars are studding, each with imaged beam: 
So calm, the waters scarcely seem’d to stray, 
And yet they glide, like happiness, away; 
Reflecting far and fairy-like from high, 

The immortal lights that live along the sky! 
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Its banks are fringed with many a goodly tree, 

And flowers the fairest that may feast the bee; 

Such in her chaplet infant Dian wove, 

And Innocence would offer to her love. 

These deck the shore, the waves their channel make, 
In windings bright and mazy, like the snake. 

All was so still, so soft in earth and air, 

You scarce would start to meet a spirit there; 
Secure that nought of evil could delight 

To walk in such a scene, on such a night. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Born, 1792; Diep, 1822, 


A CALM WINTER NIGHT, 
How beautiful this night! the balmiest sigh, 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening’s ear, 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven’s ebon vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which love had spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow— 
Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend, 
So stainless that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon’s pure beam—yon castled steep, 
Whose banner hangeth o’er the time-worn tower 
So idly, that wrapt fancy deemeth it 
A metaphor of peace ;—all form a scene 
Where musing solitude might love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of earthliness; 
Where silence undisturbed might watch alone, 
So cold, so bright, so still. 


JOHN WILSON. 
Born, 1788; Diep, 1854. 


NIGHT AT SEA. 
Ir is the midnight hour ;—the beauteous sea, 
Calm as the cloudless heaven, the heaven discloses, 
While many a sparkling star, in quiet glee, 
Far down within the watery sky reposes, 
Ag if the ocean’s heart were stirr’d 
With inward life, a sound is heard, 
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Like that of dreamer murmuring in his sleep ; 
"Tis partly the billow, and partly the air, 
That lies like a garment floating fair 
Above the happy deep. 
The sea, I ween, cannot be fann’d 
By evening freshness from the land, 
For the land is far away; 
But God hath will’d that the sky-born breeze 
In the centre of the loneliest seas 
Should ever sport and play. 
The mighty moon, she sits above, 
Encircled with a zone of love, 
A zone of dim and tender light, 
That makes her wakeful eye more bright: 
She seems to shine with a sunny ray, 
And the night looks like a mellow’d day! 
The gracious mistress of the main 
Hath now an undisturbed reign, 
And from her silent throne looks down, 
As upon children of her own, 
On the waves, that lend their gentle breast 
In gladness for her couch of rest! 


HENRY NEELE 
Born, 1798; Drap, 1828. 


A MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 
How beautiful on yonder casement panes 
The mild moon gazes,—mark! 
With what a lovely and inajestic step 
She treads the heavenly hills! 
And, oh! how soft, how silently she pours 
Her chasten’d radiance on the scene below; 
And hill, and dale, and tower 
Drink the pure flood of light! 
Roll on—roll thus, queen of the midnight hour, 
For ever beautiful! 


BERNARD BARTON. 
Born, 1784; Drmp, 1849. 
A WINTER NIGHT. 
A WINTER night! the stormy wind is high, 
Rocking the leafless branches to and fro; 
The sailor’s wife shrinks as she hears it blow, 
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And mournfully surveys the starless sky : 
- The hardy shepherd turns out fearlessly 
To tend his fleecy charge in drifted snow, 
And the poor homeless, houseless child of woe 
Sinks down, perchance, in dumb despair to die! 
Happy the fireside student; happier still 
The social circle round the blazing hearth,— 
If, while these estimate aright the worth 
Of every blessing which their cup may fill, 
Their grateful hearts with sympathy can thrill 
For every form of wretchedness on earth. 


JOHN NEAL 


AN AMERICAN POET. 


REFLECTIONS ON NIGHT. 


It is that hour of quiet ecstasy, 

When every ruffling wind, that passes by 

The sleeping leaf, makes busiest minstrelsy ; 
When all at once, amid the quivering shade, 
Millions of diamond sparklers are betray’d ! 
When dry leaves rustle, and the whistling song 
Of keen-tuned grass, comes piercingly along: 
When windy pipes are heard—and many a lute 
Is touch’d amid the skies, and then is mute; 
When even the foliage on the glittering steep, 
Of feathery bloom—is whispering in its sleep: 
When all the gurlands of the precipice, 
Shedding their blossoms, in their moonlight bliss, 
Are floating loosely on the eddying air, 

And breathing out their fragrant spirits there: 
And all their braided tresses fluttering—bright, 
Are sighing faintly to the shadowy light: 

When every cave and grot—and bower and lake, 
And drooping flow’ret-bell, are all awake : 

When starry eyes are burning on the cliff 

Of many a crouching tyrant too, as if 

Such melodies were grateful even to him: 
When life is loveliest, and the blue skies swim 
In lustre, warm as sunshine—but more dim: 
When all the holy sentinels of night 

Step forth to watch in turn, and worship by their light. 


Such is the hour !—the holy, breathless hour, 
When such sweet minstrelsy hath mightiest power; 
When sights are seen, that all the blaze of day 
Can never rival, in its fierce display : 
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Such is the hour—yet not a sound is heard; 
No sights are seen—no melancholy bird 
Sings tenderly and sweet; but all the air 

Is thick and motionless, as if it were 

A prelude to some dreadful tragedy ; 

Some midnight drama of an opening sky. 


The genius of the mountain, and the wood; 

The stormy eagle, and her rushing brood; 

The fire-eyed tenant of the desert cave; 

The gallant spirit of the roaring wave; 

The star-crown’d messengers that ride the air; 

The meteor watch-light, with its streamy hair, 
Threatening and sweeping redly from the hill; 

The shaking cascade—and the merry rill 

Are hush’d to slumber now—and heaven and earth are still, 


2atural JOhbenomena. 


LOUIS CAMOENS. 


A PORTUGUESE POET. 
Born, 1520; Drep, 1579. 


WATERSPOUT. 
TRANSLATED BY MICKLE, 


Awnp oft, while wonder thrill’d my breast, mine eyes 

To heaven have seen the watery columns rise. 

Slender at first the subtle fume appears, 

And, writhing round and round, its volume rears: 

Thick as a mast the vapour swells its size; 

A curling whirlwind lifts it to the skies ; 

The tube now straitens, now in width extendas, 

And in a hovering cloud its summit ends: 

Still gulph on gulph in sucks the rising tide, 

And now the cloud, with cumbrous weight supplied, 
Full-gorged, and blackening, spreads, and moves more slow, 
And, waving, trembles to the waves below. 

Thus when, to shun the summer’s sultry beara, 

The thirsty heifer seeks the cooling stream, 

The eager horse-leech fixing on her lips, 

Her blood, with ardent throat, insatiate sips, 

Till the gorged glutton, swell’d beyond her size, 

Drops from her wounded hold, and, bursting, dies, 

So bursts the cloud, o’erloaded with its freight, 
And the dash’d ocean staggers with the weight, 


NATURAL PHENOMENA, 


But say, ye sages, who can weigh the cause, 
And trace the secret springs of nature’s laws; 
Say, why the wave, of bitter brine erewhile, 
Should to the bottom of the deep recoil, 
Robb’d of its salt, and from the cloud distil 
Sweet as the waters of the limpid rill? 

Ye sons of boastful wisdom, famed of yore, 
Whose feet unwearied wander’d many a shore, 
From nature’s wonders to withdraw the veil, 
Had you with us unfurl’d the daring sail, 
Had view’d the wondrous scenes mine eyes survey 'a, 
What seeming miracles the deep display’d, 
What secret virtues various nature show’d, 
Qh! with what a fire your page had glow’d! 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
Bory, 1564; Diep, 1616, 


SUNRISE AFTER A DARK NIGHT. 


Kwow’st thou not, 

That when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen, 
In murders, and in outrage, bloody here; 

But when from under this terrestrial ball, 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 
Then murders, treasons, and detested sins, 

The cloak of night being pluck’d from off their back 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves ? 


DEW IN FLOWERS. 
Awnp that same dew, which sometimes wither beds, 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flow’rets’ eyes, 
Like tears, that did their own disgrace bewail. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE GLOBE. 


You do look, my son, in a moved sort, 
As if you were dismay’d. Be cheerful, sir: 
Our revels now are ended: these our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air, 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 
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And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wreck behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


BEN JONSON. 
Born, 1574; Diep, 1637. 


HYMN TO THE MOON, 


QurEEN and huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep: 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 

Dare itself to interpose; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 

Heavy'n to clear, when day did close: 
Bless us, then, with wished sight, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And thy erystal shining quiver; 

Give unio the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short soever- 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 


GILES FLETCHER. 
Born, 1583; Diep, 1623. 


MERCY BRIGHTENING THE RAINBOW. 
Hicu in the airy element there hung 
Another cloudy sea, that did disdain, 
As though his purer waves from heaven sprung, 
To crawl on earth, as doth the sluggish main; 
But it the earth would water with his rain, 
That ebb’d and flow’d as wind and season would; 
And oft the sun would cleave the limber mould 
To alabaster rocks, that in the liquid roll’d. 
Beneath those sunny banks a darker cloud, 
Dropping with thicker dew, did melt apace, 
And bent itself into a hollow shroud, 
On which, if Mercy did but east her face, 
A thousand colovrs did the bow enchase, 
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That wonder was to see the silk distain’d 

With the resplendence from her beauty gain’d, 

And Iris paint her locks with beams so lively feign’d, 
Over her hung a canopy of state, 

Not of rich tissue, nor of spangled gold, 

But of a substance, though not animate, 

Yet of a heavenly and spiritual mould, 

That only eyes of spirits might behold: 

Such light as from main rocks of diamond, 
Shooting their sparks at Phoebus, would rebound, 
And little angels, holding hands, danced all around, 
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WILLIAM HABINGTON. 
Born, 1605; Diep, 1654. 


THH FIRMAMENT. 


Wurn I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere, 
So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear; 
My soul her wings doth spread, 
And heavenward flies, 
The Almighty’s mysteries to read 
In the large volumes of the skies, 
For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator’s name. 
No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Tnto so small a character ; 
Removed far from our human sight; 
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But if we steadfast look, 
We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book, 
How man may heavenly knowledge learn, 


JOHN MILTON. 
Born, 1608; Diep, 1674. 


THE STARS. 
Daveursr of God and man, accomplish’d Eve! 
These have their course to finish round the earth 
By morrow evening, and from land to land 
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Tn order, though to nations yet unborn, 

Ministering light prepared; they set and rise, 

Lest total darkness should by night regain 

Her old possession, and extinguish life 

In Nature and all things, which these soft fires 

Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 

Of various influence foment and warm, 

Temper or nourish; or in part shed down 

Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 

On earth, made hereby apter to receive 

Perfection from the sun’s more potent ray. 

These, then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain; nor think, though men were none, 
That heaven would want spectators, God want praise. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep. 

All these with ceaseless praise His works behold, 
Both day and night. How often from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thickets have we heard 

Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive to each other’s notes, ‘ 
Singing their great Creator! Oft in bands, 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heavenly touca of instrumental sounds 

In full harmonic numbers join’d, their songs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to Heaven. 


ADDRESS TO LIGHT, 
Hatt, holy light, offspring of heaven first-born, 
Or of the eternal coeternal beam ! 
May I express thee unblamed? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 
Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the sun, 
Before the heav’ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 
Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 
Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 


I sung of Chaos and eternal Night; Py 


Taught by the heay’nly muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 


NATURAL PHENOMENA, 


Though hard and rare: thee I revisit safe, 

_ And feel thy sov’reign vital lamp; but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 
So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veil’d. Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, celestial light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell, 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
Born, 1618; Dixzp, 1667, 


HYMN TO LIGHT. 


Frrst-Born of Chaos, who so fair didst come 

From the old Negro’s darksome womb; 

Which when it saw the lovely child, 

The melancholy mass put on kind looks and smiled. 

Thou tide of glory which no rest doth know, 

But ever ebb and ever flow! 

Thou golden shower of a true Jove! 

Who does in thee descend, and heaven to earth make love! 
Say, from what golden quivers of the sky 

Do all thy wingéd arrows fly ? 

Swiftness and Power by birth are thine 

From thy great Sire they come—thy Sire, the Word Divine, 
Thou in the moon’s bright chariot, proud and gay, 

Dost thy bright world of stars survey, 

And all the year dost with thee bring 

Of thousand flow’ry lights thine own nocturnal spring. 
Thou, Scythian-like, dost round thy lands above 

The sun’s gilt tent for ever move, 

And still, as thou in pomp dost go, 

The shining pageants of the world attend thy show. 
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ANDREW MARVEL 
Born, 1620; Diep, 1678. 


A DROP OF DEW. 

Srz how the orient dew, 
Shed from the bosom of the morn 

Into the blowing roses, 
Yet careless of its mansion new, 
For the clear region where ‘twas born, 

Round it itself encloses; 
And in its little globe’s extent 
Frames as it can, its native element. 

How it the purple flower does slight, 
Scarce touching where it lies! 
But, gazing back upon the skies, 

Shines with a mournful light: 
Like its own tear, 
Because so long divided from the sphere. 
Restless it rolls and insecure, 
Trembling, lest it grow impure; 
Till the warm sun pities its pain, 
And to the skies exhales it back again. 
So the soul, that drop, that ray 
Of the clear fountain of eternal day, 

Could it within the human flower be seen, 
Remembering still its former height, 

Shuns the sweet leaves and blossoms green; 
And, recollecting its own light, 
Does, in its pure and circling thoughts, express 
The greater heaven in an heaven less. 
Such did the manna’s sacred dew distil, 
White and entire, although congeal’d and chill— 
Congeal’d on earth; but does, dissolving, run 
Into the glories of the Almighty sun. 


JOHN DRYDEN. 
Born, 1631; Diep, 1700. 
A STORM IN HARVEST 
TRANSLATED FROM VIRGIL. 


Ev'’n when the farmer, now secure of fear, 
Sends in the swains to spoil the finish’d year, 
Ev’n when the reaper fills his greedy hands, 
And binds the golden sheaves in brittle bands, 
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Oft have I seen a sudden storm arise t 
From all the warring winds that sweep the skies. i 
The heavy harvest from the root is torn, 
And whirl’d aloft the lighter stubble borne; 


With such a force the flying rack is driven, 

And such a winter wears the face of heaven; 
The lofty skies at once come pouring down; 
The promised crop and golden labours drown 
The dikes are fill’d, and with a roaring sound 
The rising rivers float the nether ground ; 

And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling seas rebound. 
The father of the gods his glory shrouds, 
Involved in tempests and a night of clouds; 
And from the middle darkness flashing out, 

By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 

Deep horror seizes evry human breast, 

Their pride is humbled, and their fear confest, 
While he from high his rolling thunder throws, 
And fires the mountains with repeated blows: 
The rocks are from their old foundations rent; 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment: 
The waves in heaps are dash’d against the shore, 
And now the woods and now the billows roar. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Born, 1667; Diep, 1745. 


A DESCRIPTION OF A CITY SHOWER. 


CanEFuL observers may foretell the hour 

(By sure prognostics) when to dread a shower : 

While rain depends, the pensive cat gives o’er 

Her frolies, and pursues her tail no more. 
Meanwhile the south, rising with dappled wings, 

A sable cloud athwart the welkin flings, 

That swill’d more liquor than it could contain, 

And, like a drunkard, gives it up again. 

Brisk Susan whips her linen from the rope, 

While the first drizzling shower is borne aslope; 

Such is that sprinkling, which some careless quean 

Flirts on you from her mop—but not go clean: 

You fly, invoke the gods; then turning, stop 

To rail; she, singing, still whirls on her mop. 

Not yet the dust had shunn’d the unequal strife, 

But, aided by the wind, fought still for life, 

And wafted with its foe by violent gust, 

Twas doubtful which was rain, and which was dust. 
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An! where must needy poet seek for aid, 
When dust and rain at once his coat invade? 
Sole coat, where dust cemented by the rain 
Erects the nap, and leaves a cloudy stain ! 

Now in contiguous drops the flood comes dowr., 
Threatening with deluge this devoted town. 
To shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 
The templar spruce, while every spout’s a-broach, 
Stays till ’tis fair, yet seems to call a coach. 
The tucked-up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams run down her oil’d umbrella’s sides. 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes led, 
Commence acquaintance underneath a shed. 
Triumphant Tories and desponding Whigs, 
Forget their feuds, and join to save their wigs. 
Box'd in a chair the beau impatient sits, 
While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits; 
And ever and anon with frightful din 
The leather sounds; he trembles from within. 
So when Troy chairmen bore the wooden steed, 
Pregnant with Greeks impatient to be freed 
(Those bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Instead of paying chairmen, run them through), 
Laocoon struck the outside with his spear, 
And each imprisoned hero quaked for fear. 


ALEXANDER POPE, 
Born, 1688; Diep, 1744, 


THE MOON, 
TRANSLATED FROM HOMER. 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole; 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head: 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies: 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Hye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
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JAMES THOMSON. 
Born, 1700; Diep, 1748. 


THE WATERFALL. 


Smoot to the shelving brink a copious flood 
Rolls fair and placid: where collected all, 

In one impetuous torrent down the steep 

It thundering shoots, and shakes the country round. 
At first, an azure sheet, it rushes broad ; 
Then whitening by degrees, as prone it falls, 
And from the loud-resounding rocks below, 
Dash’d in a cloud of foam, it sends aloft 

A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless shower. 
‘Nor can the tortured wave here find repose: 
But, raging still amid the shaggy rocks, 

Now flashes o’er the scatter’d fragments, now 
Aslant the hollow channel rapid darts; 

And falling fast from gradual slope to slope, 
With wild infracted course, and lessen’d roar, 
It gains a safer bed, and steals, at last, 
Along tie mazes of a quiet vale. 


THE RAINBOW. 


Moist, bright, and green, the landscape laughs around. 
Full swell the woods; their every music wakes, 
Mix’d in wild concert, with the warbling brooks 
Increased, the distant bleatings of the hills, 

And hollow lows responsive from the vales, 
Whence, blending all, the sweeten’d zephyr springs, 
Meantime, refracted from yon eastern cloud, 
Bestriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 

Shoots up immense; and every hue unfolds, 

In fair proportion running from the red 

To where the violet fades into the sky. 

Here, awful Newton, the dissolving clouds 

Form, fronting on the sun, thy showery prism ; 
And to the sage-instructed eye unfold 

The various twine of lighy, by thee disclosed 

From the white mingling maze. Not so the boy; 
He wondering views the bright enchantment bend, 
Delightful, o’er the radiant fields, and rung 

To catch the falling glory; but amazed 

Beholds th’ amusive arch before him fly, 

Then vanish quite away. 
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TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 
Born, 1721; Diep, 1771. 


| 
| TO LEVEN WATER. 
On Leven’s banks, while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love; 
T envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod the Arcadian plain. 
Pure stream! in whose transparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave; 
No torrents stain thy limpid source, 
No rocks impede thy dimpling course, 
That sweetly warbles o’er its bed, 
With white, round, polish’d pebbles spread, 
While, lightly poised, the scaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy crystal flood ; 
The springing trout in speckled pride; 
The salmon, monarch of the tide; 
The ruthless pike, intent on war; 
The silver eel, and mottled par. 
Devolving from their parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make, 
By bowers of birch, and groves of pine, 
And hedges flower'd with eglantine, 
Still on thy banks so gaily green, 
May num’rous herds and flocks be geen, 
And lasses chanting o’er the pail, 
And shepherds piping in the dale, 
And ancient faith that knows no guile, 
And industry imbrown’d with toil, 
And hearts resolved and hands prepared, 
{ The blessings they enjoy to guard! 
| 
t 


THOMAS WARTON. 
Born, 1728; Drip, 1790. 


Ever after summer shower, 

When the bright sun’s returning power, 
With laughing beam has chased the storm, 
And cheer’d reviving nature’s form: 

By sweet-brier hedges, bathed in dew, 

Let me my wholesome path pursue; 

There, issuing forth, the frequent snail 


SUNSHINE AFTER A SHOWER. 
Wears the dank way with slimy trail; 
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While, as I walk, from pearl’d bush 

The sunny sparkling drop I brush, 

And all the landscape fair I view, 

Clad in a robe of fresher hue; 

And so loud the blackbird sings, 

That far and near the valley rings; 
From shelter deep of shaggy rock, 

The shepherd drives his joyful flock; 
From bowering beech the mower blithe 
With new-born vigour grasps the scythe; 
While o’er the smooth unbounded meady 
Tts last faint gleam the rainbow spreads. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
Born, 1731; Diep, 1800. 


THE PALACE OF ICE. 


No forest fell, 
Imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ, 
When thou wouldst build—no quarry sent, its stores 
T” enrich thy walls: but thou didst hew the floods, 
And make thy marble of the glassy wave! 
Silently as a dream the fabric rose; 
No sound of hammer or of saw was there: 
Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 
Were soon conjoin’d; nor other cement ask’d 
Than water interfused to make them one. 
Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues, 
Illumin’d every side: a wat'ry light 
Gleam’d through the clear transparency, that seem’d 
Another moon new-risen, or meteor fall’n 
From heaven to earth, of harmless flame serene. 
So stood the brittle prodigy; though smooth 
And slipp’ry the materials, yet frost-bound 
Firm asa rock. Nor wanted aught within 
That royal residence might well befit 
For grandeur or for use. Long wavy wreaths 
Of flowers, that fear’d no enemy but warmth, 
Blush’d on the panels. Mirror needed none 
Where all was glassy; but in order due 
Convivial table and commodious seat 
(What seem’d at least commodious seat) were there, 
Sofa, and couch, and high-built throne august. 
The same lubricity was found in all, 
And all was moist to the warm touch; a scene 
Of evanescent glory, once a stream. 
And soon to slide into a stream again 


ce 
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ADDRESS TO THE STARS. 


Trt me, ye shining hosts, 
That navigate a sea that knows no storms, 
Beneath a vault unsullied with a cloud, 
If from your elevation, whence ye view 
Distinctly, scenes invisible to man, 
And systems, of whose birth no tidings yet 
Have reach’d this nether world, ye spy a race 
Favour'd as ours; transgressors from the womb 
And hasting to a grave, yet doom’d to rise, 
And to possess a brighter heaven than yours? 
As one, who long detain’d on foreign shores, 
Pants to return, and when he sees afar 
His country’s weather-bleach’d and batter’d rocks 
From the green wave emerging, darts an eye 
Radiant with joy towards the happy land; 
So I with animated hopes behold, 
And many an aching wish, your beamy fires, 
That shew like beacons in the blue abyss, 
Ordain’d to guide th’ embodied spirit home 
From toilsome life to never-ending rest. 
Love kindles as I gaze. I feel desires, 
That give assurance of their own success, 
And that, infused from heaven, must thither tend. 
So reads he nature whom the lamp of truth 
Iluminates. 


ERASMUS DARWIN. 
Born, 1731; Diep, 1802. 


TO THE STARS. 


Rout on, ye stars! exult in youthful prime, 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps of time; 
Near and more near your beamy cars approach, 
And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach; 
Flowers of the sky! ye, too, to age must yield, 
Frail as your silken sisters of the field! 

Star after star from heaven’s high arch shall rush, 
Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush, 
Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And death, and night, and chaos mingle all! 

Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 
Immortal nature lifts her changeful form, 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 
And soars and shines, another and the same! 
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JOHN LOGAN. 
Born, 1748; Dizp, 1788, 


OSSIAN’S HYMN TO THE SUN. 
TRANSLATED BY LOGAN. 


O THov whose beams the sea-girt earth array, 
King of the sky, and father of the day! 
Osun! what fountain, hid from homan eyes, 
Supplies thy circle round the radiant skies, 
For ever burning and for ever bright, 

With heaven’s pure fire and everlasting light? 
What awful beauty in thy face appears! 
Immortal youth beyond the power of years! 


When gloomy darkness to thy reign resigns, 
And from the gates of morn thy glory shines, 
The conscious stars are put to sudden flight, 
And all the planets hide their heads in night; 
The queen of heaven forsakes th’ ethereal plain, 
To sink inglorious in the western main. 

The clouds refulgent deck thy golden throne, 
High in the heavens, immortal and alone! 
Who can abide the brightness of thy face, 
Or who attend thee in thy rapid race? 


The mountain-oaks, like their own leaves, decay; 
Themselves, the mountains, wear with age away: 
The boundless main that rolis from land to land, 
Lessens at times and leaves a waste of sand 

The silver moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

Is lost in heaven, and emptied of her light; 

But thou for ever shalt endure the same, 

Thy light eternal and unspent thy flame. 


When tempests with their train impend on high, 
Darken the day, and load the lab’ring sky ; 
When heaven’s wide convex glows with lightnings dire. 
All ether flaming, and all earth on fire; 
When loud and long the deep-mouth’d thunder rolls, 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles; 
If from the opening clouds thy form appears, 
Her wonted charm the face of nature wears; 
Thy beauteous orb restores departed day, 
Looks from the sky and laughs the storm away, 
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JAMES GRAHAME. 
Born, 1765; Diep, 1811. 


WINTER FROST. 
From sunward rocks the icicle’s faint drop, 
By lonely river side, is heard, at times, 
To break the silence deep; for now the stream 
Is mute, or faintly gurgles far below 
Its frozen ceiling : silent stands the mill, 
The wheel immovable, and shod with ice, 
The babbling rivulet, at each little slope, 
Flows scantily beneath a lucid veil, 
And seems a pearly current liquefied : 
While, at the shelvy side, in thousand shapes 
Fantastical, the frostwork domes uprear 
Their tiny fabrics, gorgeously superb 
With ornaments beyond the reach of art. 
Here vestibules of state, and colonnades; 
There Gothic castles, grottos, heathen fanes, 
Rise in review, and quickly disappear; 
Or through some fairy palace fancy roves, 
And studs, with ruby lamps, the fretted roof; 
Or paints with every colour of the bow 
Spotless parterres, all streak’d with snow-white flowers, 
Flowers that no archetype in nature own; 
Or spreads the spiky crystals into fields 
Of bearded grain, rustling in autumn breeze, 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Disp, 1850. 


THE MOUNTAINS. 


A sTEp— 
A single step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vapour, open’d to my view, 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen - 
By waking sense, or by the dreaming goul ! 
The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city—boldly say, 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendour—without end | 
Fabric it seem’d of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
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Uplifted; here, serene pavilions bright, 

In avenues disposed; there, towers begirt 
With battlements, that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars—illumination of all gems! 

By earthly nature had th’ effect been wrought 
Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified; on them and on the caves 

And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 
The vapours had receded, taking there 

Their station under a cerulean sky. 

Oh, ’twas an unimaginable sight! 

Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks, and emerald turt, 
Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 
Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 
Molten together, and composing thus, 

Each lost in each, that marvellous array 

Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantastic pomp of structure without name, 

In fleecy folds voluminous, inwrapp’d. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Bory, 1771; Diap, 1832. 


ON THE SETTING SUN. 


Toss evening clouds, that setting ray, 
And beauteous tints, serve to display 
Their great Creator’s praise ; 
Then let the short-lived thing call’d man, 
Whose life’s comprised within a span, 
To Him his homage raise. 
We often praise the evening clouds, 
And tints so gay and bold, 
But seldom think upon our God, 
Who tinged these clouds with gold. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
Born, 1772; Diep, 1834. 


FROST AT MIDNIGHT. 
Tux frost performs its secret ministry 


Unhelp’d by any wind. The owlet’s cry 
Came loud—and hark, again! loud as before, 
The inmates of my cottage, all at rest, 

Have left me to that solitude which suits 
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Abstruser musings: save that at my side 

My cradled infant slumbers peacefully. 

Tis calm, indeed! so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 

And extreme silentness. Sea, hill, and wood, 
This populous village! Sea, hill, and wood, 
With all the numberless goings-on of life, 
Inaudible as dreams! the thin blue flame 
Lies on my low-burnt fire, and quivers not; 
Only that film, which fluttered on the grate, 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 
Methinks its motion in this hush of nature 
Gives it dim sympathies with me who live, 
Making it a companionable form 

Whose puny flaps and freaks, the idling spirit 
By its own moods interprets, everywhere 
Echo or mirror seeking of itself, 

And makes a toy of thought. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Born, 1774; Diep, 1843. 
THE MORNING MIST. 
Loox, William, how the morning mists 
Have covered all the scene, 
Nor house nor hill canst thou behold, 
Gray wood, or meadow green. 
The distant spire across the vale 
These floating vapours shroud, 
Scarce are the neighbouring poplars seen, 
Pale shadow’d in the cloud. 
But seest thou, William, where the mists 
Sweep o’er the southern sky, 
The dim effulgence of the sun 
That lights them as they fly ? 
Soon shall that glorious orb of day 
In all his strength arise, 
And roll along his azure way, 
Through clear and cloudless skies. 
Then shall we see across the vale 
The village spire so white, 
And the gray wood and meadow green 
Shall live again in light. 
So, William, from the moral world 
The clouds shall pass away; 
The light that struggles through them now 
Shall beam eternal day. 


= 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Born, 1777; Dip, 1844, 


TO THE RAINBOW. 


TRIUMPHAL arch, that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 


Still seem as to my childhood’s sight 
A midway station given, 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven, 

Can all that optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me go, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 


When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws ! 


And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heay’n’s covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s gray fathers forth 

To watch thy sacred sign ! 


And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 
Each mother held aloft her child, 
To bless the bow of God. 
Methinks thy jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang, 
On earth deliver’d from the deep 
And the first poet sang. 
Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye, 
Unraptured greet thy beam; 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet’s theme. 
The earth to thee its incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 
When glittering in the freshen’d fields, 
The snowy mushroom springs. 
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How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town, 

Or mirror’d in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the raven from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age, 
That first spoke peace to man. 


THOMAS MOORE. 
Born, 1780; Diep, 1852. 


THE CALM AFTER A STORM. 
How calm, how beautiful come on 
The stilly hours when storms are gone, 
When warring winds have died away, 
And clouds, beneath the dancing ray, 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity— 
Fresh as if day again were born, 
Again upon the lap of morn! 
When the light blossoms, rudely torn 
And scatter’d at the whirlwind’s will, 
Hang floating in the pure air still, 
Filling it all with precious balm, 
In gratitude for this sweet calm :— 
And every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 
Sparkles, as ’twere that lightning gem 
Whose liquid flame is born of them ! 
When ‘stead of one unchanging breeze, 
There blow a thousand gentle airs, 
And each a different perfume bears,— 
As if the loveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own, 
To watch and wait on them alone, 
And waft no other breath than theirs! 


A REFLECTION AT SEA, 
Srx how beneath the moonbeam’s smile 
Yon little billow heaves its breast; 
And foams and sparkles for a while, 
And murnring then subsides to rest! 
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Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on time’s eventful sea; 

And having swelled a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity. 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 
BORN, 1762; Diep, 1856. 


—— 


THE ALPS AT DAYBREAK. 


; 
| THE sunbeams streak the azure skies, 
And line with light the mountain’s brow; 


With hounds and horns the hunters rise, 
And chase the roebuck through the snow. 


The goats wind slow their wonted way, 
| Up craggy steeps and ridges rude, 
Mark’d by the wild wolf for his prey, 
| From desert cave or hanging wood. 
And while the torrent thunders loud, 
And as the echoing cliffs reply, 
The huts peep o’er the morning cloud, 
Perch’d like an eagle’s nest on high. 


Born, 1788; Dip, 1824. 


LORD BYRON. 


THE SUN. 


; Most glorious orb! that wert a worship, ere 
) The mystery of thy making was reveal’d! 
Thou earliest minister of th’ Almighty, 

} Which gladden’d, on their mountain tops, the hearts ; 
Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they pour'd ' 
Themselves in orisons! Thou material god! j 
And representative of the Unknown, 

! Who chose thee for His shadow! ‘Thou chief star, 
) Centre of many stars which mak’st our earth 
Endurable, and temperest the lives 

And hearts of all who walk within thy rays! 

Sire of the seasons! Monarch of the climes, 

And those who dwell in them! for near or far 

Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee, 

Even as our outward aspects ;—thou dost rise, 

And shine, and set in glory. Fare thee well! 

I ne’er shall see thee more. 
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THE OCEAN. 


Ox! that the Desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair Spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her! 
Ye Elements !—in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted—can ye not 
Accord me such a being? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot? 
Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot, 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 


His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction, thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering, in thy playful spray, 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth: there let him lay. 


The armaments which thunder-strike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarch’s tremble in their capitals; 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war; 

These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar, 
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Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts :—not so thou, 

Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play— 

Time writes no wrinkle on thy azure brow— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 

Calm or conyulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving; boundless, endless, and sublime— 

The image of eternity—the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone, 


And I have loved thee, ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and if the fresh’ning sea 
Made them a terror, ’twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here, 


THE CATARACT OF VELINO. 


THE roar of waters !—from the headlong height 

Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice: 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light, 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss; 

The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss 

And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That girt the gulf around in pitiless horror set, 


And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 

Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald :—how profound 

The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

Crushing the cliffs, which downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 
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To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea, 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers which flow gushingly, 
With many windings, through the vale :—Look back ! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread,—a matchless cataract, 


Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 

From side to side beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 

Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 


JOHN WILSON. 
Born, 1788 ; Diep, 1854. 


THE EVENING CLOUD. 


A ctoun lay cradled near the setting sun, 

A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow, 
Long had I watch’d the glory moving on, 

O’er the still radiance of the lake below: 
Tranquil its spirit seem’d, and floated slow, 

Ey’n in its very motion there was rest, 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow, 

Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west; 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul, 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 

Right onward to the golden gates of heaven; 
Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies, 

And tells to man his glorious destinies, 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Born, 1792; Diep, 1822. 


THE CLOUD. 


T prine fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 
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I bear light shades for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams; 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every one, 

When rock’d to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as J pass in thunder. 


T sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night ‘tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning, my pilot, sits; 
In a cavern under is fetter’d the thunder— 
It struggles and howls by fits; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the Jakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The spirit he loves remains; 
And I, all the while, bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


| 
i 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes eutspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning-star shines dead ; 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle, alit, one moment may sit, 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
Ag still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
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And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and fiee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When 1 widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banners unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sun-beam proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I mareh 
With hurrizane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chain’d to my cha‘r, 
Is the million colour’d bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 

For, after the rain, when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, - 


And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 


Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 


Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 


I arise and unbuild it again. 


FELICIA HEMANS, 
Born, 1793; Drep, 1835. 


THE STORM. 
MARK Vi. 47-51. 
FEAR was within the tossing bark, 
When stormy winds grew loud; 
And waves came rolling high and dark, 
And the tall mast was bowed. 
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And men stood breathless in their dread, 
And baffled in their skill; 

But One was there, who rose and gaid 
To the wild sea, “ Be still!” 

And the wind ceased—it ceased—that word 
Pass’d through the gloomy sky; 

The troubled billows knew their Lord, 
And sank beneath His eye. 

And slumber settled on the deep, 
And silence on the blast, 

As when the righteous falls asleep, 
When death’s fierce throes are past. 

Thou that didst rule the angry hour, 
And tame the tempest’s mood, 

Oh! send Thy Spirit forth in power, 
O’er our dark souls to brood! 

Thou that didst bow the billows’ pride, 
Thy mandates to fulfil— 

So speak to passion’s raging tide, 
Speak, and say, “ Peace, be still!” 


THE RAINBOW, 


Sort falls the mild reviving shower 
From April’s changeful skies, 

And rain-drops bend each trembling flower 
They tinge with richer dies. 

But, mark! what arch of varied hue 
From heaven to earth is bowed? 

Haste—ere it vanish—haste to view 
The rainbow in the cloud! 

Yet not alone to charm thy sight 
Was given the vision fair ;— 

Gaze on that arch of colour’d light, 
And read God’s mercy there. 

It tells us that the mighty deep, 
Fast by th’ Eternal chain’d, 

No more o’er earth’s domain shall sweep, 
Awful and unrestrain’d. 

It tells that seasons, heat and cold, 
Fix’d by His sov reign will, 

Shall, in their course, bid man behold 
Seed-time and harvest still. 

That still the flower shall deck the field, 
When vernal zephyrs blow; 

That still the vine its fruit shall yield, 
When autumn sunbeams glow, 
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Then, child of that fair earth! which yet 
Smiles with each charm endow d, 
i Bless thou His name, whose mercy set 
The rainbow in the cloud! 


BERNARD BARTON. 
Born, 1784; Diep, 1849. 


SEA-SIDE THOUGHTS. 
i BEAUTIFUL, sublime, and glorious, 
Mild, majestic, foaming, free; 
Over time itself victorious; 
Image of eternity. 
Sun, and moon, and stars, shine o’er thee, 
j See thy surface ebb and flow, 
i Yet attempt not to explore thee 
In thy soundless depths below. 
Whether morning’s splendours steep thee 


; With the rainbow’s glowing grace ; 
j Tempests rouse, or navies sweep thee, 
t *Tis but for a moment's space. 


Earth—her valleys, and her mountains, 
Mortal man’s behest obey: 
Thy unfathomable fountains, 
Scoff his search and scorn his sway. 
Such art thou, stupendous ocean! 
But if overwhelm’d by thee, 
Can we think, without emotion, 
What must thy Creator be ? 


STANZAS ON THE SHA, 
Ox! I shall not forget; until memory depart, 
When first I beheld it, the glow of my heart; 
The wonder, the awe, the delight that stole o’er me, 
When its billowy boundlessness open’d before me. 
As I stood on its margin, or roam’d on its strand, 
I felt new ideas within me expand, 
Of glory and grandeur, unknown till that hour, 
And my spirit was mute in the presence of power! 
In the surf-beaten sands that encircled it round, 
In the billow’s retreat, and the breaker’s rebound, 
In its white-drifted foam, and its dark-heaving green, 
Each moment I gazed, some fresh beauty was seen. 
And thus, while I wander’d on oceau’s bleak shore, 
And survey’d its vast surface, and heard its waves roar, 
I seem’d wrapt in a dream of romantic delight, 
And haunted by majesty, glory, and might, 
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THE SEA SHELL. 


Hasr thou heard of a shell on the margin of ocean, 
Whose pearly recesses the echoes still keep, 

Of the music it caught when, with tremulous motion, 
It join’d in the concert pour’d forth by the deep? 


And fables have told us when far inland carried, 

To the waste sandy desert and dark ivied cave, 

In its musical chambers some murmurs have tarried, 
lt learn’d long before of the wind and the wave. 

Oh! thus should our spirits which bear many a token, 
They are not of earth, but are exiles while here, 
Preserve in their banishment, pure and unbroken, 
Some sweet treasured notes of their own native sphere. 
Though the dark clouds of sin may at times hover o’er us, 
And the discords of earth may their melody mar; 

Yet to spirits redeem’d, some faint notes of that chorus 
Which is born of the blest, will be brought from afar} 


BARRY CORNWALL, 
Born, 1794; Diep, 1842. 


ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN. 


O rHovu vast Ocean! ever-sounding sea! 

Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that windest round the solid world 
Like a huge animal, which, downward hurl’d 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone. 
Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 

Is like a giant’s slumber—loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the east and in the west 

At once, and on thy heavily-laden breast 

Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion, yet are moved and meet in strife. 
The earth hath nought of this; nor chance nor change 
Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 

Give answer to the tempest-waken air; 

But o’er its wastes the weakly tenants range 

At will, and wound its bosom as they go. 

Ever the same it hath no ebb, no flow; 

But in their stated round the seasons come, 
And pass like visions to their viewless home, 
And come again and yanish: the young spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming, 
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And Winter always winds his sullen horn, 

And the wild Autumn with a look forlorn 

Dies in his stormy manhood; and the skies 
Ween and flowers sicken when the summer flies. 
Oh! wonderful thou art, great element; 

And fearful in thy spleeny humours bent, 

And lovely in repose: thy summer form 

Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 

Make music in earth’s dark and winding caves, 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 

Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 

And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach— 
“ Kternity, eternity, and power!” 


MARY HOWITT. 


THE SUNSHINE. 

I Lovs the sunshine everywhere— 
In wood, and field, and glen; 

I love it in the busy haunts 
Of town-imprison’d men. 

T love it, when it streameth in 
The humble cottage door, 

Aud casts the chequer’d casement shade 
Upon the red-brick floor. 

T love it, where the children lie 
Deep in the clovery grass, 

To watch among the twining roots, 
The gold-green beetle pass. 

I love it, on the breezy sea, 
To glance on sail and oar, 

While the great waves, like molten glass, 
Come leaping to the shore. 

I love it, on the mountain-tops, 
Where lies the thawless snow; 

And half a kingdom, bathed in light, 
Lies stretching out below. 

Oh! yes, I love the sunshine! 
Like kindness, or like mirth, 

Upon a human countenance, 
Is sunshine on the earth. 

Upon the earth—upon the sea— 
And through the crystal air— 

Or piled-up-clouds—the gracious sun 
Is glorious everywhere. 
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THOMAS MILLER. 


THE HARVEST MOON. 


Att hail! thou lovely queen of night, 
Bright empress of the starry sky! 

The meekness of thy silv’ry light 
Beams gladness on the gazer’s eye. 

While from thy peerless throne on high, 
Thou shinest bright as cloudless noon, 

And bidd’st the shades of darkness fly 
Before thy glory—harvest moon! 


In the deep stillness of the night, 

When weary iabour is at rest, 
How lovely is the scene! how bright 

The wood, the lawn, the mountain’s breast, 
When thou, fair moon of harvest! hast, 

Thy radiant glory all unfurl’d, 
And sweetly smilest in the west, 
Far down upon the silent world. 


CAROLINE SOUTHEY. 


GRACIOUS RAIN. 


Tun east wind had whistled for many a day, 
Sere and wintry, o’er summer’s domain; 

And the sun, muffled up in a dull robe of gray, 
Look’d sullenly down on the plain. 


The butterfly folded her wings as if dead, 
Or awaked ere the full destined time; 

Evry flower shrank inward, or hung down its head 
Like a young heart frost-nipp’d in its prime. 

I, too, shrank and shiver’d, and eyed the cold earth, 
The cold heaven with comfortless looks: 

And I listen’d in vain for the summer bird’s mirth, 
And the music of rain-plenish’d brooks. 


But, lo! while I listen’d, down heavily dropt 
A few tears from a low-sailing cloud ; 

Large and few they descended—then thicken’d—then stopt, 
Then pour’d down abundant and loud. 


Oh, the rapture of beauty, of sweetness, of sound, 
That succeeded that soft gracious rain! 

With laughter and singing the valleys rang round, 

And the little hills shouted again. 
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The wind sank away like a sleeping child’s breath, 
The pavilion of clouds was upfurl’d : 

And the sun, like a spirit triumphant o’er death, 
Smiled out on this beautiful world. 


On this “beautiful world” such a change had been wrought 
By these few blessed drops. Oh! the same 

On some cold stony heart might be worked too, methought, 
Sunk in guilt, but not senseless of shame. 


If a few virtuous tears by the merciful shed, 
Touch’d its hardness, perhaps the good grain 

That was sown there and rooted, though long seeming dead, 
Might shoot up and flourish again. 


And the smile of the virtuous, like sunshine from heaven, 
Might chase the dark clouds of despair ; 

And remorse, when the rock’s flinty surface was riven, 
Might gush out and soften all there. 


Oh! to work such a change—by God’s grace to recall 
A poor soul from the death-sleep! To this! 

To this joy that the angels partake, what were all 
That the worldly and sensual call bliss? 


EARL OF CARLISLE* 


NIAGARA. 


TuERE’s nothing great or bright, thou glorious Fall! 
Thou may’st not to the fancy’s sense recall ; 

The thunder-riven cloud—the lightning’s leap— 

The stirring of the chambers of the deep— 

Earth’s emerald green, and many-tinted dyes— 

The fleecy whiteness of the upper skies— 

The tread of armies, thick’ning as they come, 

The boom of cannon, and the beat of drum— 

The brow of beauty, and the form of grace— 

The passion and the prowess of our race— 

The song of Homer in its loftiest hour— 

Th’ unresisted sweep of Roman power— 

Britannia’s trident on the azure sea— 

America’s young shout of Liberty. 

Oh, may the wars that madden in thy deeps, 

There spend their rage, nor climb th’ encircling steeps 5 
And, till the conflict of thy surges cease, 

The nations on thy banks repose in peace! 


Late Viscount Morpeth, 
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THE SHADOWS. 


} 
Wao has not felt ’mid azure skies, 
At glowing noon, or golden even, 
A soft and mellow sadness rise, 
And tinge with earth the hues of heaven? 
That shadowing consciousness will steal 
O’er ev'ry scene of fond desire ; 
Linger in laughter’s gayest peal, 
And close each cadence of the lyre. 
In the most radiant landscape’s round, 
Lurk the dim haunts of crime and care; 
Man’s toil must plough the teaming ground, i 
His sigh must load the perfumed air. 
Oh, for the suns that never part, 
The fields with hues unfading drest ; 
Th’ unfaltering strain, th’ unclouded heart, 
The joy, the triumph, and the rest! 


ELIZABETH HAWKSHAW. 


THE WIND. 

THE wind it is a mystic thing, 
Wand ring o’er ocean wide, 

And fanning all the thousand sails, 
That o’er its billows glide. 

It curls the blue waves into foam, 
It snaps the strongest mast, 

Then like a sorrowing thing it sighs, 
When the wild storm is past. 

And yet how gently does it come 
At evening through the bowers, 

Asif it said a kind “ Good-night” 
To all the closing flowers. 

It bears the perfume of the rose, 
It fans the insect’s wing ; 

Tis round me, with me everywhere, 
Yet ’tis an unseen thing, : 

How many sounds it bears along, 
Ag o’er the earth it goes; 

The song of many joyous hearts, 
The sounds of many woes! 

It enters into palace halls, 
And carries thence the sound 

Of mirth and music ;—but it creeps 
The narrow prison round, 
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And bears away the captive’s sigh 
Who sits in sorrow there; 

Or from the martyr’s lonely cell 
Conveys his evening prayer. 


It fans the reaper’s heated brow; 
It through the window creeps, 

And lifts the fair child’s golden curls, 
As on her couch she sleeps. 


"Tis like the light, a gift to all, 
To prince, to peasant given; 

Awake, asleep, around us still, 
There is this gift of Heaven: 


This strange, mysterious thing we call 
The breeze, the air, the wind ; 

We call it so, but know no more,— 
Tig mystery, like our mind. 

Think not the things most wonderful 
Are those beyond our ken,— 

For wonders are around the paths, 
The daily paths of men. 


MARYANNE STODART. 


THE STREAMLET. 


I saw a little streamlet flow 
Along a peaceful vale, 
A thread of silver, soft and slow, 
It wandered down the dale; 
Just to do good it seemed to move, 
Directed by the hand of love. 


The valley smiled im living green; 
A tree, which near it gave 
From noontide heat a friendly screen, 
Drank from its limpid wave. 
The swallow brush’d it with her wing, 
And followed its meandering, 


But not alone to plant and bird 
That little stream was known, 
Its gentle murmur far was heard— 

A friend’s familiar tone ! 
It glided by the cotter’s door, 
It blessed the labour of-the poor. 


And would that I could thus be tound, 
While travelling life’s brief way, 
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An humble friend to all around, 

Where’er my footsteps stray ; 
Like that pure stream, with tranquil breast, 
Like it, still blessing, and still blest. 


JOHN G. C. BRAINARD. 


AN AMERICAN POET. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, 


Tue thoughts are strange that crowd inte my brain, 
While I look upward to thee. It would seem 

As if God pour’d thee from His “hollow hand,” 
And hung His bow upon thine awful front; 

And spoke in that loud voice, which scem’d to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 

“The sound of many waters;” and had bade 

Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 

And notch his cent’ries in the eternal rocks. 

Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 

That hear the question of that voice sublime? 

Oh! what are all the notes that ever rung 

From war’s vain trumpet, by thy thundering side ! 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar ! 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him, 

Who drown’d a world, and heap’d the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains?—a light wave, 

That breaks, and whispers of its Maker’s might. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


AN AMERICAN POET, 


THE RIVULET. 
Ts little rill, that from the springs 
Of yonder grove its current brings, 
Plays on the slope awhile, and then 
Goes prattling into groves again, 
Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet, when life was new. 
When woods in early green were drest, 
And from the chambers of the west 
The warmer breezes, travelling out, 
Breath’d the new scent of flowers about, 
My truant steps from home would stray, 
Upon its grassy side to play, 
List the brown thresher’s vernal hymn, 
And crop the violet on its brim, 
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With blooming cheek and open brow, 

As young and gay, sweet rill, as thou. 
Years change thee not. Upon yon hill 

The tall old maples, verdant still, 

Yet tell, in grandeur of decay, 

How swift the years have pass’d away, 

Since first, a child, and half afraid, 

I wander’d in the forest shade. 

Thou, ever joyous rivulet, 

Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet; 

And sporting with the sands that pave 

The windings of thy silver wave, 

And dancing to thy own wild chime, 

Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 

The same sweet sounds are in my ear, 

My early childhood loved to hear; 

As pure thy limpid waters run, 

As bright they sparkle to the sun; 

As fresh and thick the bending ranks 

Of herbs that line thy oozy banks; 

The violet there, in soft May dew, 

Comes up, a8 modest and as blue; 

As green, amid thy current’s stress, 

Floats the scarce-rooted water-cress ; 

And the brown ground-bird in thy glen, 

Still chirps as merrily as then. 


SONG OF THE STARS, 


Wen the radiant morn of creation broke, 
And the world in the smile of God awoke, 
And the empty realms of darkness and death 
Were moved through their depths by His mighty breath. 
And orbs of beauty, and spheres of flame, | 
From the void abyss, by myriads came, 
In the joy of youth, as they darted away, 
Through the widening wastes of space to play, 
Their silver voices in chorus rung, 
And this was the song the bright ones sung: 
Away, away, through the wide, wide sky, 
The fair blue fields that before us lie: 
Each sun with the worlds that round us roll, 
Each planet poised on her turning pole, 
With her isles of green, and her clouds of white, 
And her waters that lie like fluid light. 
For the source of glory uncovers His face, 
And the brightness o’erflows unbounded space; 
And we drink, as we go, the luminous tides, 
Tn our ruddy air and our blooming sides; 
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Lo, yonder the living splendours play ! 
- Away! on our joyous path away ! 


ELIZABETH DICKENSON. 


THE SONG OF THE BREEZE. 


I’vz swept o’er the mountain, the forest, and fell; 
I’ve play’d on the rock where the wild chamois dwell ; 
I have track’d the desert so dreary and rude, 
Through the pathless depths of its solitude; 
Through the ocean caves of the stormy sea, 

My spirit has wander’d in the midnight free; 

I have slept in the lily’s fragrant bell, 

I have moan’d on the ear through the rosy shell; 
I have roam’d along by the gurgling stream, 

I have danced at eve with the pale moonbeam; 

I have kissed the rose in its blushing pride, 

Till my breath the dew from its lips has dried; 

J have stolen away on my silken wing, 

The violet’s scent in the early spring. 

I have hung over groves where the citron grows. 
And the clust’ring bloom of the orange blows. 

I have sped the dove on its errand home, 

O’er mountain and river, and sun-gilt dome. 

I have hush’d the babe in its cradled rest 

With my song, to sleep on its mother’s breast. 


JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 


AN AMERICAN POET, 


THE CORAL GROVE. 
Desp in the wave is a coral grove, 
Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with falling dew, 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 
The floor is of sand like the mountain-drift, 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow ; 
Prom coral-rocks the sea-plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow; 
The water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and waves are absent there, 


i 
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And the sands are bright as the stars that glow | 
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In the motionless fields of upper air: 

There with its waving blade of green, 

The gea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter: 
There with a slight and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 

Are bending like corn on the upland lea: 

And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 

And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of storms, 
Has made the top of the waves his own: 

And when the ship from his fury flies, 

Where the myriad voices of ocean roar, 

When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shore; 
Then far below in the peaceful sea, 

The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 

Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 

Through the bending twigs of the coral grove, 


WILLIAM B. O. PEABODY. 


AN AMERICAN POET, 


MOONRISE. 


THE moon is up! how calm and slow 
She wheels above the hill! 

The weary winds forget to blow, 
And all the world lies still. 

The way-worn travellers, with delight, 
The rising brightness see, 

Revealing all the paths and plains, 
And gilding every tree. 

It glistens where the hurrying stream 
Its little ripple leaves ; 

It falls upon the forest shade, 
And sparkles on the leaves. 


So once, on Judah’s evening hills, 
The heavy’ nly lustre spread ; 

The Gospel sounded from the blaze, 
And shepherds gazed with dread. 

And still that light upon the world 
Its guiding splendour throws; 

Bright in the opening hours of life, 
But brighter at the close. 
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The waning moon, in time, shall fail 
To walk the midnight skies; 

But God hath kindled this bright light 
With fire that never dies. 


THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 

By the dusty road-side, 

On the sunny hill-side, 

Close by the noisy brook, 

In every shady nook, 

I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 
Here I come creeping, smiling everywhere ; 

All round the open door, 

Where sit the aged poor, 

Here where the children play 

In the bright and merry May, 

I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 
Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 

In the noisy city street, 

My pleasant face you’ll meet, 

Cheering the sick at heart, 

Toiling his busy part, 

Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 
Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 

You cannot see me coming, 

Nor hear my low sweet humming; 

For in the starry night, 

And the glad morning light, 

I come quietly creeping everywhere. 
Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 

More welcome than the flowers, 

In summer’s pleasant hours; 

The gentle cow is glad, 

And the merry bird not sad 
To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 
Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 

When you’re number’d with the dead, 

In your still and narrow bed, 

In the happy spring I’ll come, 

And deck your silent home, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 
Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 

My humble song of praise 

Most gratefully I raise 
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To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 


From “The Liberator.” * 


THE DEW-DROP AND THE STREAM.+ 
Tun brakes with golden flowers were crown’d, 
And melody was heard around— 

When, near the scene, a dew-drop shed 
Its lustre on a violet’s head, 

And trembling to the breeze it hung! 
The streamlet, as it rolled along, 

The beauty of the morn confess’d, 

And thus the sparkling pearl address’a: 
“ Sure, little drop, rejoice we may, 

For all is beautiful and gay; 


Creati 


on wears her emerald dress, 


And smiles in all her loveliness. 
And with delight and pride I see 
That little flower bedewed by thee— 
Thy lustre with a gem might vie, 


While 


trembling in its purple eye.” 


« Ay, you may well rejoice, ’tis true,” 
Replied the radiant drop of dew— 


“You 


will, no doubt, as on you move, 


To flocks and herds a blessing prove. 
But when the sun ascends on high, 
Its beam will draw me towards the sky; 


And I 


must own my little power— 


I’ve but refresh’d a humble flower.” 

“ Hold!” eried the stream, “nor thus repine— 
For well ’tis known a power Divine, 
Subservient to His will supreme, 

Has made the dew-drop and the stream. 
Though small thou art (I that allow), 

No mark of Heayen’s contempt art thou— 
Thou hast refresh’d a humble flower, 

And done according to thy power.” 

All things that are, both great and small, 
One glorious Author form’d them all; 
This thought may all repinings quell: 
What serves His purpose, serves Him well. 


Penny Magazine. 


* A periodical journal, originally published by Lord Byron and Leign Hunt, 
{ The above striking verses are taken from a newspaper, and said to be the 


production of a servant 
Penny Magazine. 


-girl from Devonshire. They were republished in Tha 
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Characters. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
Born, 1328; Diep, 1400. 


THE GOOD PARSON. 


A trvuE good man there was there of religion 
Pious and poor—the parson of a town. 

But rich he was in holy thought and work; 
And thereto a right learned man; a clerk | 
That Christ's pure gospel would sincerely preac.), | 
And his parishioners devoutly teach. 

Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 

And in adversity full patient, 

As proven oft; to all who lack’d a friend. 

Loth for his tithes to ban or to contend, i 
At every need much rather was he found 

Unto his poor parishioners around 

Of his own substance and his dues to give: 
Content on little, for himself, to live. 

Wide was his cure; the houses far asunder; 
Yet never fail’d he, or for rain or thunder, 
Whenever sickness or mischance might call, 
The most remote to visit, great or small, 

Aad, staff in hand, on foot, the storm to brave. 

‘his noble ensample to his flock he gave, 

That first he wrought, and afterwards he taught 
The word of life he from the Gospel caught; 
And well this comment added he thereto, 
If tha‘ gold rusteth what should iron do? 
And iithe priest be foul on whom we trust, 
What vonder if the unletter’d layman lust? 
And shime it were in him the flock should keep, 
T'o see agullied shepherd, and clean sheep. 
For sure. priest the sample ought to give 
By his own cleanness how his sheep should live. 
He never set his benefice to hire, 
Leaving hy fiock acomber’d in the mire, 
And ran toLondon cogging at St Paul’s, 
To seck hinself a chauntery for souls, 
Or with a bntherhood to be enroll’d; 
But dwelt athome, and guarded well his fold, 
So that it shald not by the wolf miscarry ; 
He was a sheyherd, and no mercenary. 
Though hol; in himself, and virtuous, 
He still to sinial men was mild and piteous: 
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Not of reproach imperious or malign ; 
But in his teaching soothing and benign. 
To draw them on to Heaven, by reason fair 
And good example, was his daily care. 
But were there one perverse and obstinate, 
Were he of lofty or of low estate, 
Him would he sharply with reproof astound. 
A better priest is nowhere to be found. 

He waited not on pomp or reverence, 
Nor made himself a spiced conscience. 
The lore of Christ and His apostles twelve 
He taught: but, first, he followd it himselve. 


EMILY IN THH GARDEN, 


Eity ere day 
Arose and dress’d herself in rich array ; 
Fresh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair; 
A riband did the braided tresses bind, 
The rest was loose and wanton’d in the wind. 
Aurora had but newly chased the Night, 
And purpled o’er the sky with blushing light, 
When to the garden walk she took her way, 
To sport and trip along in cool of day, 
«\nd offer maiden vows in honour of the May. 
At every turn she made a little stand, 
And thrust among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the rose; and every rose she drew, 
She shook its stalk, and brush’d away the dew; 
Then party-colour flowers of white and sed 
She wove, to make a garland for her head. * 


JOHN MILTON. 
Born, 1608; Drep, 1674. 


ADAM AND EVE. 
Two of far nobler shape, erect, ané tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad, 
In naked majesty, seem’d lords o/ all; 
And worthy seem’d: for in theirlooks divine 
The image of their glorious Maler shone; 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedon placed, 
Whence true authority in men, though beth 
Not equal, as their sex not eqial seem’d; 


“* Modernised by Dry@n. 
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For contemplation he and valour form’d, 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace; 
He for God only, she for God in him. 

His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared 
Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad; 
She as a veil, down to her slender waist, 

Her unadorn’d golden tresses wore 
Dishevell’d, but in wanton ringlets waved, 

As the vine curls her tendrils. 


Born, 1700; Drep, 1748. 


LAVINIA. 


Tux lovely young Lavinia once had friends; 
And fortune smiled deceitful on her birth: 
For, in her helpless years deprived of all, 

Of every stay, save innocence and Heaven, 
She, with her widow’d mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, lived in a cottage, far retired 
Among the windings of a woody vale; 

By solitude and deep-surrounding shades, 

But more by bashful modesty, conceal’d. 
Together thus they shunn’d the cruel scorn 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy passion and low-minded pride; 
Almost on Nature’s common bounty fed, 

Like the gay birds that sung them to repose, 
Content, and careless of to-morrow’s fare. 

Her form was fresher than the morning rose, 
When the dew weis its leaves; unstain’d and pure, 
As is the lily or the mountain snow. 

The modest virtues mingled in her eyes, 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all 

Their humid beams into the blooming flowers; 
Or when the mournful tale her mother told 
Of what her faithless fortune promised once, 
Thrill’d in her thought, they like the dewy star 
Of evening, shone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair-proportion’d on her polish’d limbs, 
Veil’d in a simple robe, their best attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dress; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most. 


} 
JAMES THOMSON. 


{ 
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| Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty’s self, 
Recluse amid the close-embowering woods: 

As in the hollow breast of Apennine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle rises, far from human eye, 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the wild; 
So flourish’d, blooming, and unseen by all, 

| The sweet Lavinia. 

\ 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 
: Born, 1714; Diep, 1763. 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


In every village mark’d with little spire, 
Embower'’d in trees, and hardly known to Fame, 
There dwells in lowly shed, and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we Schoolmistress name; 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame; 
They grieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 
Awed by the power of this relentless dame; 
And oft-times, on vagaries idly bent, 
For unkempt hair, or task unconn’d, are sorely shent, 
Near to this dome is found a patch so green, 
On which the tribe their gambols do display; 
And at the door imprisoning-board is seen, 
Lest weakly wights of smaller size should stray; 
Eager, perdie, to bask in sunny day! 
The noises intermix’d, which thence resound, 
Do Learning’s little tenement betray; 
Where sits the dame, disguised in look profound, 
And eyes her fairy throng, and turns her wheel around 
Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow, 
Emblem right meet of decency does yield: 
Her apron dyed in grain, as blue, I trowe, 
As is the hare-bell that adorns the field : 
And in her hand, for sceptre, she does wield 
Tway birchen sprays; with anxious fear entwined, 
With dark distrust, and sad repentance fill’d; 
And steadfast hate, and sharp affliction join’d, 
And fury uncontroll’d, and chastisement unkind. 


* * * * * * 
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* 
A russet stole was o’er her shoulders thrown; 
A russet kirtle fenced the nipping air, 

*Twas simple russet, but it was-her own; 
’*T'was her own country bred the flock so fair! 
"Twas her own labour did the fleece prepare ; 
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A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year 
Kemote from towns he ran his godly race, 


Nor e’er had changed, nor wish’d to change his place ; 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize, 

More skill’d to raise tie wretched than to rise, 
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* This admirable description is written in imitation of Spenser. 
given only a few extracts from the poem, 
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And, sooth to say, her pupils, ranged around, 
Through pious awe, did term it passing rare; 
For they in gaping wonderment abound, 


And think, no doubt, she been the greatest wight on ground, 


In elbow-chair, like that of Scottish stem, 

By the sharp tooth of cankering eld defaced, 

In which, when he receives his diadem, 

Our sovereign prince and liefest liege is placed, 
The matron sate; and some with rank she graced, 
(The source of children’s and of courtiers’ pride!) 
Redress’d affronts, for vile affronts there pass’d; 
And warn’d them not the fretful to deride, 


But love each other dear, whatever them betide. 


Lo now with state she utters the command! 
aftsoons the urchins to their tasks repair; 
Their books of stature small they take in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn secured are, 

To save from finger wet the letters fair: 

The work so gay that on their back is seen, 

St George’s high achievements does declare; 
On which thilk wight that has y-gazing been, 


Kens the forthcoming rod, unpleasant sight, I ween! * 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Bory, 1728; Disp, 1774. 


THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 


Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wish’d to change his place? 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize, 
More skill’d to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 
The long-remember’d beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast; 


We have 
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The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his claim allow’d; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and shew'd how fields were won, 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learn’d to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his failings lean’d to virtue’s side; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all: 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 


‘To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 


He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismay’d, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whisper’d praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Even children follow’d with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth express’d, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distress’d; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway Jeaves the storm; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


THE SWISS PEASANT. 


Hens the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter, lingering, chills the lap of May; 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 


So 
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Yet still, ev’n here, content can spread a charm, 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts though small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all. 
* * * 


* * 


Cheerful at morn he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 
Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep; 
Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 
At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board; 
And, haply, too, some pilgrim, thither led, 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart; 
And evn those hills that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms; 
And, as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 


THE PARISH SCHOOLMASTER. 
Buse yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion skill’d to rule, 
The village master taught his little school ; 
A man severe he was, and stern to view; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning’s face ; 
Full well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper circling round, 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown’d; 
Yet he was kind; or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault; 
The village all declared how much he knew; 
Twas certain he could write and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran that he could gauge; 
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In arguing, too, the parson own’d his skill, 

For even, though vanquish’d, he could argue still ; 
While words of learn’d length, and thundering sound, 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame: the very spot, 

Where many a time he triumph’d, is forgot. 


CHARACTER OF DAVID GARRICK, 


Herz lies David Garrick, describe me who can, 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man; 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 

And beplaster’d with rouge his own natural red. 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 

’*Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 

As an actor, confess’d without rival to shine; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line: 

With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 

He turn’d and varied full ten times a day: 

Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick, 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick: 

He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 

For he Knew when he pleased he could whistle them back 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what came, 
And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame; 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

Who pepper’d the highest was surest to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind, 

Tf dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave! 
What a commerce was yours, while you got and you gave! 
How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you raised! 
While he was be-Roscius’d, and you were bepraised ! 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies, 

To act as an angel and mix with the skies: 

Those poets who owe their best fame to his skill, 

Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will; 

Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with love, 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 
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WILLIAM COWPER. 
Born, 1731; Dizp, 1800. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 


THERE stands the messenger of truth: there stands i 
| The legate of the skies! His theme divine, } 
His office sacred, his credentials clear. | 

By him, the violated law speaks out i 
Its thunders; and by him, in strains as sweet i 
As angels use, the gospel whispers peace. i 
| He ’stablishes the strong, restores the weak, { 
Reclaims the wand’rer, binds the broken heart. { 
And, arm’d himself in panoply complete 
Of heav’nly temper, furnishes with arms 
Bright as his own, and trains, by every rule 
Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 
The sacramental host of God’s elect ! 

} 


CAPTAIN COOK. 
Gop, ever working on a social plan, 
By various ties attaches man to man; 
He made at first, though free and unconfined, 
One man the common father of mankind; 
That every tribe, though placed as He sees best, 
Where seas or deserts part them from the rest, 
Differing in language, manners, or in face, 
Might feel themselves allied to all the race. / 
When Cook,—lamented, and with tears as just ; 
As ever mingled with heroic dust,— i 
Steer’d Britain’s oak into a world unknown, i 
And in his country’s glory sought his own, ‘ 
Wherever man he found, to nature true, : j 
The rights of man were sacred in his view; 
He soothed with gifts, and greeted with a smile, , 
The simple native of the new-found isle ; i 
He spurn’d the wretch who slighted or withstood } 
The tender argument of kindred blood; | 
Nor would endure that any should control 
His free-born brethren of the southern pole. 


CHARACTER OF LORD CHATHAM. 


In him Demosthenes was heard again, 

And Freedom taught him her Athenian strain, 
She clothed him with authority and awe, 
Spoke from his lips, and in his looks gave law. 
His speech, his form, his action, full of grace, 
And all his country beaming in his face, 
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He stood, ag some inimitable hand 

Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand. 
No sycopuant or slave, that dared oppose 

Her sacred cause, but trembled when he rose ; 
And every venal stickler for the yoke, 

Felt himself crush’d at the first word he spoke, 


THE POOR BOBBIN WEAVER. 


Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbing all her little store; 

Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittanese, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding, and no wit, 

Receives no praise; but, though her lot be such 
(Toilsome and indigent), she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman* never knew; 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 


JOHN HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Patron of, else, the most despised of men, 
Accept the tribute of a stranger’s pen; 

Verse, like the laurel, its immortal meed, 
Should be the guerdon of a noble deed; 

I may alarm thee, but I fear the shame 

I must incur, forgetting Howard’s name. 

Blest with all wealth can give thee, to resign 
Joys doubly sweet to feelings quick as thine; 
To quit the bliss thy rural scenes bestow, 

To seek a nobler amidst scenes of woe; 

To traverse seas, range kingdoms, and bring home, 
Not the proud monuments of Greece and Rome, 
But knowledge such as dungeons only teach, 
And only sympathy like thine could reach; 
That grief, sequester’d from the public stage, 
Might smooth her feathers, and enjoy her cage; 
Speaks a divine ambition, and a zeal, 

The boldest patriot might be proud to feel. 

Oh, that the voice of clamour and debate, 

That pleads for peace till it disturbs the state, 
Were hush’d in favour of thy generous plea, 
‘he poor thy clients, and Heaven’s smile thy fee. 


* Voltaire, 
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MEETING OF THE TWO DISCIPLES WITH THEIR 
: DIVINE MASTER. 

Iv happen’d on a solemn eventide, 

Soon after He that was our surety died, 

Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 

The scene of all those sorrows left behind, 

Sought their own village, busied as they went 

In musings worthy of the great event: 

They spake of Him they loved, of Him whose life, 

Though blameless, had incurr’d perpetual strife, 

Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 

A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 

The recollection, like a vein of ore, 

The farther traced, enrich’d them still the more; 

They thought Him, and they justly thought Him, one 

Sent to do more than He appear’d t’ have done— 

To exalt a people, and to place them high 

Above all else; and wonder’d He should die, 

Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, 

A stranger join’d them courteous as a friend, 

And asked them, with a kind engaging air, 

What their affliction was, and begg’d a share. 

Inform’d, He gather’d up the broken thread, 

And, truth and wisdom gracing all He said, 

Explain’d, illustrated, and search’d so well 

The tender theme on which they chose to dwell, 

That, reaching home, the night, they said, is near, 

We must not now be parted,—sojourn here. 

The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 

And, made so welcome at their simple feast, 

He bless’d the bread, but vanish’d at the word, 

And left them both exclaiming, "T'was the Lord! 

Did not our hearts feel all He deign’d to say? 

Did not they burn within us by the way? 


JAMES BEATTIE, 
Born, 1735; Diep, 1803. 


EDWIN, THE YOUNG POET. 
Lo! where the stripling, wrapt in wonder, roves 
Beneath the precipice o’erhung with pine; 
And sees, on high, amidst th’ encircling groves, 
From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine; 
While waters, woods, and winds, in concert join, 
And echo swells the chorus to the skies. 
Would Edwin this majestic scene resign 
For aught the huntsman’s puny craft supplies? 
Ah. no! he better knows great nature’s charms to prize 9 x 
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And oft he traced the uplands to survey, 
When o’er the sky advanced the kindling dawn. 
The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain gray, 
‘ And lake, dim-gleaming on the smoky lawn: 
Far to the west the long, long vale withdrawn, 
Where twilight loves to linger for a while; 
And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 
And villager abroad at early toil; 
But, lo! the sun appears! and heaven, earth, ocean smile 
And oft the craggy cliff he loved to climb, 
When all in mist the world below was lost— 
What dreadful pleasure! there to stand sublime, 
Like shipwreck’d mariner on desert coast, 
And view th’ enormous waste of vapour, tost 
In billows, lengthening to th’ horizon round, 
Now scoop’d in gulfs, with mountains now emboss’d! 
And hear the voice of mirth and song rebound, 
Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, along the hoar profound! 
Tn truth he was a strange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene. 
; Jn darkness and in storm he found delight; 
f Nor tess than when an ocean-wave serene, 
i The southern sun diffused his dazzling sheen. 
Ev'n sad vicissitude amused his soul; 
And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 
And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 
A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he wish’d not to control, 
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GEORGE CRABBE. 
Born, 1754; Dimp, 1832. 


AN ENGLISH PEASANT, 

FROM “‘ THE PARISH REGISTER ” 
To pomp and pageantry in nougnt allied, 
A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 
Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 
His truth unquestion’d, and his soul serene: 
Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid, 
At no man’s question Isaac look’d dismay’d; 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace; 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face; 
Yet while the serious thought his soul approved, 
Cheerful he seem’d, and gentleness he loved : 
To bliss domestic he his heart resign’d, 
And, with the firmest, had the fondest mind: 
Were others joyful, he looked smiling on, 
And gave allowance where he needed none; 
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Good he refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s sigh; 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 

No envy stung, no jealousy distressed ; 

(Bane of the poor! it wounds their weaker mind, 
To miss one favour which their neighbours find :) 
Yet far was he from stoic pride removed; 

He felt humanely, and he warmly loved: 

I mark’d his action when his infant died, 

And his old neighbour for offence was tried ; 

The still tears, stealing down that furrow’d cheek, 
Spoke pity plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If pride were his, ’twas not their vulgar pride, 
Who, in their base contempt, the great deride; 
Nor pride in learning, though my clerk agreed, 
If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed; 
Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew 
None his superior, and his equals few: 

But if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 

A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain’d, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours train’d; 

Pride in the power that guards his country’s coast, 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast; 
Pride, in a life that slander’s tongue defied, 

In fact, a noble passion, a misnamed pride. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 

And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there; 

I see no more those white locks thinly spread 
Round the bald polish of that honour’d head ; 

No more that awful glance on playful wight, 
Compell’d to kneel, and tremble at the sight, 

To fold his fingers all in dread the while, 

Till Master Ashford soften’d to a smile; 

No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 
Nor the pure faith, (to give it force,) are there; 
But he is bless’d, and I lament no more, 

A wise good man, contented to be poor. 


JAMES GRAHAME, 
Born, 1765; Disp, 1811. 
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JHE SHIPWRECKED MARINER CAST UPON A LONE ISLAND 
IN THE SEA, 
Mortontess he sits, j 
As is the rock, his seat, gazing whole days 
With wandering eye on all the watery waste, 
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Now striving to believe the albatross 

A sail appearing on the horizon’s verge ; 

Now vowing ne’er to cherish other hope 

Than hope of death. Thus pass his weary hours, 
Till welcome evening warn him that ’tis time 
Upon the shell-notched calendar to mark 
Another day, another weary day. 

Pe od ons But yet by him, 

The hermit of the deep, not unobserved 

The Sabbath passes. “Tis his great delight, 
Each seventh eve, he marks the farewell ray, 
And loves, and sighs to think,—that setting sun 
Is now empurpling Scotland’s mountain tops, 
Or higher risen slants athwart her vales, 
Tinting with yellow light the quivering throat 
Of day-spring lark, while woodland birds below 
Chant in the dewy shade. Thus all night long 
He watches, while the rising moon describes 
The progress of the day in happier lands. 

And now he almost fancies that he hears 

The chiming from his native village church: 
And now he sings and fondly hopes the strain 
May be the same that sweet ascends at home 
In congregation full—where not without a tear, 
They are remember’d, who in ships behold 

The wonders of the deep. 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
Born, 1766; Drep, 1823. 


THE BLIND CHILD. 


WueErp’s the blind child, so admirably fair, 
With guileless dimples, and with flaxen hair 
That waves in every breeze? He’s often seen 
Beside yon cottage wall, or on the green, 

With others match’d in spirit and in size, 
Health on their cheeks, and rapture in their eyes 
That full expanse of voice to childhood dear, 
Soul of their sports, is duly cherish’d here : 
And, hark, that laugh is his, that jovial ery ;— 
He hears the ball and trundling hoop brush by, 
And runs the giddy course with all his might, 
A very child in everything but sight; 

With circumscribed, but not abated powers, 
Play, the great object of his infant hours. 

In many a game he takes a noisy part, 

And shews the native gladness of his heart ; 
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But soon he hears, on pleasure all intent, 

The new suggestion and the quick assent; 

The grove invites, delight fills every breast— 

To leap the ditch, and seek the downy nest, 

Away they start; leave balls and hoops behind, 
And one companion leave—the boy is blind! 

His fancy paints their distant paths so gay, 

That childish fortitude awhile gives way : 

He feels his dreadful loss ;—yet short the pain, 
Soon he resumes his cheerfulness again, 
Pondering how best his moments to employ, 

He sings his little songs of nameless joy ; 

Creeps on the warm grecn turf for many an hour, 
And plucks by chance the white and yellow flower 
Smoothing their stems, while resting on his knees, 
He binds a nosegay which he never sees; 

Along the homeward path then feels his way, 
Lifting his brow against the shini.g day, 

And, with a playful rapture round his eyes 
Presents a sighing parent with the prize. 


THE BIRD BOY. 


Keen blows the blast, or ceaseless rain descends ; 
The half-stript hedge a sorry shelter lends; 

O for a hovel, e’er s small or low, 

Whose roof, repelling winds and early snow, 
Might bring home’s comforts fresh before his ey a! 
No sooner thought, than see the structure rise, 

In some sequester’d nook, embank’d around, 

Sods for its walls, and straw in burdens bound: 
Dried fuel hoarded is his richest store, 

And circling smoke obscures his little door; 
Whence creeping forth, to duty’s call he yields, 
And strolls the Crusoe of the lonely fields. 

On whitethorns tow’ring, and the leafless rose, 

A frost-nipt feast in bright vermilion glows: 
Where clust’ring sloes in glossy order rise, 

He crops the loaded branch—a cumbrous prize; 
And o’er the flame the sputt’ring fruit he rests, 
Placing green sods to seat his coming guests ; 

His guests by promise; playmates young and gay:— 
But, ah! fresh pastimes lure their steps away! 

He sweeps his hearth, and homeward looks in yain, 
Till feeling disappointment’s cruel pain, 

His fairy revels are exchanged for rage, 

His banquet marr’d, grown dull his hermitage, 
The field becomes his prison, till on high 
Benighted birds to shades and coverts fly. 
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’Midst air, health, daylight, can he prisoner be? 
If fields are prisons, where is liberty ? 

Here still she dwells, and here her votaries stroll! 
Bat disappointed hope untunes the soul: 
Restraints unfelt whilst hours of rapture flow, 
When troubles press, to chains and barriers grow, 
Look then from trival up to greater woes ; 

From the poor bird-boy with his roasted sloes, 

To where the dungeon’d mourner heaves the sigh, 
Where not one cheering sunbeam meets his eye. 
Though ineffectual pity thine may be, 

No wealth, no pow’r, to set the captive free; 
Though only to thy ravish’d sight is given 

The radiant path that Howard trod to Heaven; 
Thy slights can make the wretched more forlorn, 
And deeper drive affliction’s barbed thorn. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Diep, 1850. 


MATTHEW, OR THE SCHOOLMASTER.* 
Ir Nature, for a favourite child - 
In thee hath temper’d go her clay, 
That every hour thy heart runs wild, 
Yet never once doth go astray. 
Read o’er these lines; and then review 
This tablet, that thus humbly rears 
In such diversity of hue 
Its history of two hundred years. 
—When through this little wreck of fame 
Cipher and syllable! thine eye 
Has travelled down to Matthew's name, 
Pause with no common sympathy. 
And, if a sleeping tear should wake, 
Then be it neither checked nor stayed: 
For Matthew a request I make, 
Which for himself he had not made. 
Poor Matthew, all his frolics ¢’er, . 
Is silent as a standing pool; 
Far from the chimney’s merry roar, 
And murmur of the village school. 


a 


*In the school of —— is a tablet, on which are inscribed, in gilt letters, 
the names of the several persons who have been schoolmasters there since the 
foundation of the school, with the time at which they entered upon and 


ee their office, Opposite one of those names the author w= te the above 
28. ' 
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The sighs which Matthew heaved were sighs, 
Of one tired out with fun and madness; 
The tears which came to Matthew’s eyes, 
Were tears of light, the dew of gladness. 


Yet, sometimes, when the secret cup 

Of still and serious thought went round, 
It seem’d as if he drank it up— 

He felt with spirit so profound. 


—Thou Soul of God’s best earthly mould! 
Thou happy Soul! and can it be, \ 
That these two words of glittering gold 4 
Are all that must remain of thee? 


A PORTRAIT. 


“ 
l 
} 

SHE was a phantom of delight, 

When first she gleamed upon my sight 

A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament, 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn; 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


I saw her upon a nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did mect 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human. nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


And now I see with eye serene, 

The very pulse of the machine, 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller ’twixt life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill. 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

Jo warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light. 
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THE DEAF PEASANT. 


Atmost at the root 
Of that tall pine, the shadow of whose bare 
And slender stem, while here I sit at eve, 
Oft stretches towards me, like a strong straight path 
Traced faintly in the greensward, there, beneath 
A plain blue stone, a gentle dalesman lies, 
From whom in early childhood was withdrawn 
The precious gift of hearing. He grew up 
From year to year in loneliness of soul ; 
And this deep mountain valley was to him 
Soundless, with all its streams. The bird of dawn 
Did never rouse this cottager from sleep 
With startling summons; not for his delight 
The vernal cuckoo shouted; not for him 
Murmur’d the labouring bee. When stormy winds 
Were working the broad bosom of the lake 
Inte a thousand thousand sparkling waves, 
Rocking the trees, or driving cloud on cloud 
Along the sharp edge of yon lofty crags, 
The agitated scene before his eye 
Was silent as a picture: evermore 
Were all things silent, wheresoe’er he moved. 
Yet, by the solace of his own pure thoughts 
Upheld, he duteously pursued the round 
Of rural labours; the steep mountain side 
Ascended with his staff and faithful dog; 
The plough he guided, and the scythe he swayed; 
And the ripe corn before his sickle fell 
Among the jocund reapers. 


THE PEDLAR. 


Wuat wonder, then, if I, whose favourite school 
Hath been the fields, the roads, and rural lanes, 
Look’d on this guide with reverential love? 

Hach with the other pleased, we now pursued 
Our journey—beneath favourable skies. 

Turn wheresoe’er we would, he was a light 
Unfailing: not a hamlet could we pass, 

Rarely a house, that did not yield to him 
Remembrances; or from his tongue call forth 
Some way-beguiling tale. 

Nor was he loath to enter ragged huts, 

Huts where his charity was blest; his voice 
Heard as the voice of an experienced friend. 
And sometimes where the poor man held dispute 
With his own mind, unable to subdue 
Impatience, through inaptness to perceive 
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General distress in his particular lot; 

- Or cherishing resentment, or in vain 
Struggling against it, with a soul perplex’d, 
And finding in herself no steady power 
To draw the line of comfort that divides 
Calamity, the chastisement of Heaven, 

From the injustice of our brother men; 

To him appeal was made as to ajudge; 

Who, with an understanding heart, allay’d 

The perturbation ; listen’d to the plea; 
Resolved the dubious point; and sentence gave 
So grounded, so applied, that it was heard 
With gsoften’d spirit—e’en when it condemn’d. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Born, 1771; Drep, 1854. 


THE RECLUSE. 


A FOUNTAIN issuing into light 
Before a marble palace, threw 

To heaven its column, pure and bright, 
Returning thence in showers of dew; 


But soon a humbler course it took, 
And glide away a nameless brook. 
Flowers on its grassy margin sprang, 
Flies o’er its eddying surface play’d, 
Birds ’midst the alder-branches sang, 
Flocks through the verdant meadows stray’d; 
The weary there lay down to rest, 
And there the halcyon built her nest, 
’T was beautiful to stand and watch 
The fountain’s crystal turn to gems, 
And from the sky such colours catch 
As if ’twere raining diadems; 
Yet all was cold and curious art, 
That charm’d the eye, but miss’d the heart. 
Dearer to me the little stream 
Whose unimprison’d waters run, 
Wild as the changes of a dream, 
By rock and glen, through shade and sune 
Its lovely links had power to bind 
In welcome chains my wandering mind. 
So thought I when I saw the face 
By happy portraiture reveal’d 
Of one adorn’d with every grace, 
Her name and date from me conceal’d, 
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But not her story; she had been 
The pride of many a splendid scene. 
She cast her glory round a court, 
And frolick’d in the gayest ring, 
Where fashion’s high-born minions sport 
Like sparkling fire-flies on the wing ; 
But thence when love had touch’d her goul, 
To nature and to truth she stole. 
From din, and pageantry, and strife, 
’Midst woods and mountains, vales and plains, 
She treads the paths of lowly life, 
Yet in a bosom-circle reigns, 
No fountain scattering diamond-showers, 
But the sweet streamlet watering flowers. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Bory, 1771; Diep, 1832. 


THE SCOTTISH SHEPHERD IN WINTER. 


Wuen red hath set the beamless sun, 
Through heavy vapours dank and dun; 
When the tired ploughman, dry and warm, 
Hears, half asleep, the rising storm 
Hurling the hail and sleeted rain 
Against the casement’s tinkling pane; 
The sounds that drive wild deer and fox 
To shelter in the brake and rocks, 

Are warnings which the shepherd asks 
To dismal, and to dangerous tasks. 

Oft he looks forth, and hopes in vain 
The blast may sink in mellowing rain; 
Till, dark above, and white below, 
Decided drives the flaky snow, 

And forth the hardy swain must go. 
Long, with dejected look and whine, 

To leave the hearth his dogs repine; 
Whistling, and cheering them to aid, 
Around his back he wreathes the plaid; 
His flock he gathers, and he guides 

To open downs and mountain sides, 
Where, fiercest though the tempest blow, 
Least deeply lies the drift below. 

The blast that whistles o’er the fells, 
Stiffens his locks to icicles; 

Oft he looks back, while, streaming far, 
His cottage window seems a star, 
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Loses its feeble gleam, and then 
Turns patient to the blast again, 
And, facing to the tempest’s sweep, 


Drives through the gloom his lagging sheep, 


If fails his heart, if his limbs fail, 
Benumbing death is in the gale; 

His paths, his landmarks, all unknown, 
Close to the hut, no more his own, 
Close to the aid he sought in vain, 

The morn may find the stiffen’d swain : 
His widow sees, at dawning pale, 

His orphans raise their feeble wail; 
And, close beside him, in the snow, 
Poor Yarrow, partner of their woe, 
Couches upon his master’s breast, 

And licks his cheek to break his rest. 


Who envies now the shepherd’s lot, 
His healthy fare, his rural cot, 
His summer couch by greenwood tree, 
His rustic kirn’s loud revelry, 
His native hill notes, tuned on high, 
To Marion of the blythesome eye; 
His crook, his scrip, his oaken reed, 
And all Arcadia’s golden creed ? 


FOX AND PITT. 


Wirs more than mortal powers endow’d, 
How high they soar’d above the crowd ! 
Theirs was no common party race, 
Jostling by dark intrigue for place; 
Like fabled gods, their mighty war: 
Shook realms and nations in its jar: 
Beneath each banner proud to stand, 
Look’d up the noblest of the land, 


Till through the British world were known 


The names of Pitt and Fox alone. 
Spells of such force no wizard grave 
H’er framed in dark Thessalian cave, 
Though his could drain the ocean dry, 
And force the planets from the sky. 


These spells are spent, and, spent with these, 


The wine of life is on the lees. 
Genius, and taste, and talent gone, 
For ever tombed beneath the stone, 


Where,—taming thought to human pride!— 


The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 
Drop upon F'ox’s grave the tear, 
’T will trickle to his rival’s bier; 
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O’er Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound, 
And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems to ery,— 

“Here let their discord with them die; 
Speak not for those a separate doom, 
Whom fate made brothers in the tomb, 
But search the land of living men, 
Where wilt thou find their like again ?” 


NELSON. 


Deep graved in every British heart, 

O never let those names depart ! 

Say to your sons,—Lo here his grave, 

Who victor died on Gadite wave; 

To him, as to the burning levin, 

Short, bright, resistless course was given. 
Where’er his country’s foes were found, 
Was heard the fatal thunder’s sound, 

Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 

Roll’d, blazed, destroy’d,—and was no more, 


THE LAST MINSTREL. 


THE way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old; 

His wither’d cheek, and tresses gray, 
Seem’d to have known a better day; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy; 

The last of all the bards was he, 

Who sung of border chivalry ; 

for welladay! their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
And he, neglected and oppress’d, 
Wished to be with them, and at rest. 
No more on prancing palfrey borne, 
He caroll’d light as lark at morn; 

No longer courted and caress’d, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 
He pour’d, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone; 
A stranger fill’d the Stuarts’ throne ; 
The bigots of the iron time 

Had call’d his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering Harper, scorn’d and poor, 
He begg’d his bread from door to door. 
And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 
The harp a king had loved to hear, 
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CHARLES LAMB. 
Born, 1775; Diep, 1834, 


THE GRANDAME. 


On the green hill top, 
Hard by the house of prayer, a modest roof, 
And not distinguish’d from its neighbour-barn, 
Save by a slender tapering length of spire, 
The grandame sleeps. A plain stone barely tells 
The name and date to the chance passenger. 
For lowly born was she, and long had eat, 
Well-earn’d, the bread of service ;—hers was else 
A mounting spirit, one that entertain’d 
Scorn of base action, deed dishonourable, 
Or aught unseemly. I remember well 
Her reverend image: I remember, too, 
With what a zeal she served her master’s house; 
And how the prattling tongue of garrulous age 
Delighted to recount the oft-told tale 
Or anecdote domestic. Wise she was, 
And wondrous skill’d in genealogies, 
And could in apt and voluble terms discourse 
Of births, of titles, and alliances ; 
Of marriages, and intermarriages; 
Relationship remote, or near of kin; 
Of friends offended, family disgraced— 
Maiden high-born, but wayward, disobeying 
Parental strict injunction, and regardless 
Of unmix’d blood, and ancestry remote, 
Stooping to wed with one of low degree. 
But these are not thy praises; and I wrong 
Thy honour’d memory, recording chiefly 
Things light or trivial. Better ’twere to tell, 
How with a nobler zeal, and warmer love, 
She served her heavenly Master. I have seen 
That reverend form bent down with age and pain, 
And rankling malady. Yet not for this 
Ceased she to praise her Maker, or withdrew 
Her trust in Him, her faith and humble hope— 
So meekly had she learn’d to bear her cross— 
For she had studied patience in the school 
Of Christ, much comfort she had thence derived, 
And was a follower of the Nazarene, 
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HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
Born, 1785; Diep, 1806. 


THE DAME SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


In yonder cot, along whose mouldering walls, 

In many a fold, the mantling woodbine falls, 
The village matron kept her little school— 
Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule; 

Staid was the dame, and modest was her mien ; 
Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely clean. 
Her neatly-bordered cap, as lily fair, 

Beneath her chin was pinn’d, with decent care, 
And pendent ruffles of the whitest lawn, 

Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn. 

Faint with old age, and dim were grown her eyes, 
A pair of spectacles their want supplies ; 

These does she guard secure in leathern case 


From thoughtless wights in some unweeted* place. 


Here first I enter’d, though with toil and pain, 
The lowly vestibule of Learning’s fane; 

Enter’d with pain, yet soon I found the way, 
Though sometimes toilsome, many a sweet display. 
Much did I grieve, on that ill-fated morn, 

When I was first to school reluctant borne ; 

Severe I thought, the dame, though oft she tried 
To soothe my swelling spirits when I sigh’d; 

And oft, when harshly she reproved, I wept, 

To my lone corner, broken-hearted, crept, 


And thought of tender home, where anger never kept 


But soon, inured to alphabetic toils,— 

Alert I met the dame with jocund smiles; 

First at the form, my task for ever true, 

A little favourite rapidly I grew: 

And oft she stroked my head with fond delight, 
Held me a pattern to the dunce’s sight ;— 

And as she gave my diligence its praise, 

Talk’d of the honours of my future days. 


JOHN WILSON, 
Born, 1788; Diep, 1854. 


THE HUNTER. 


Hicu life of a hunter! he meets on the hill 
The new-waken’d daylight, so bright and so stili; 


* Unknown. 
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And feels, as the clouds of the morning unroll, 

The silence, the splendour, ennoble his soul. 

"Tis his on the mountains to stalk like a ghost, 
Enshrouded in mist, in which nature is lost, 

Till he lifts up his eyes, and flood, valley, and height, 

In one moment all swim in an ocean of light; 

While the sun like a glorious banner unfurl’d, 

Seems to wave o’er a new, more magnificent world. 

"Dis his, by the mouth of some cavern his seat, 

The lightning of heaven to behold at his feet, 

While the thunder below him, that growls from the cloud, 
To him comes in echo more awfully loud. 

When the clear depth of noontide with glittering motion 
O’erflows the lone glens, and aérial ocean; 

When the earth and the heavens, in union profound, 

Lie blended in beauty that knows not a sound; 

As his eyes in the sunshiny solitude close, 

"Neath a rock of the desert in dreaming repose, 

He sees in his slumbers such visions of old 

As wild Gaelic songs to his infancy told, 

O’er the mountains a thousand plumed hunters are borne, 
And he starts from his dream at the blast of the horn. 


JOHN CLARE. 
Born, 1793; Diep, 1850, 


THE VILLAGE BOY. 


Free from the cottage corner, see how wild 
The village-boy along the pasture hies, 
With every smell, and sound, and sight beguiled, 
That round the prospect meets his wondering eyes; 
Now, stooping, eager for the cowslip peeps, 
As though he’d get them all,—now, tired of these, 
Across the flaggy brook he eager leaps 
For some new flower his happy rapture sees,— 
Now, leering ’mid the bushes on his knees 
On woodland banks, for blue-bell flowers he creeps,— 
And now, while looking up among the trees, 
He spies a nest, and down he throws his flowera, 
And up he climbs with new-fed eestasies ; 
The happiest object in the summer hours. 
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FELICIA HEMANS. 
Born, 1793; Diep, 1835. 


THE AGED PATRIARCH. 
OF life’s past woes, the fading trace 
Hath given that aged patriarch’s face 
Expression, holy, deep, resign’d, 

The calm sublimity of mind. 

Years o’er his snowy head have pass’d, 
And left him of his race the last; 
Alone on earth, but yet his mien 

Is bright with majesty serene; 

And those high hopes, whose guiding star 
Shines from eternal worlds afar, 
Have with that light illumed his eyo, 
Whose fount is immortality. 

And o’er his features pour’d a ray 

Of glory not to pass away, 

He seems a being who hath known 
Communion with his God alone. 

On earth by nought but pity’s tie, 
Detain’d a moment from on high; 
One to sublimer worlds allied, 

One from all passions purified. 

Hen now half-mingled with the sky, 
And all prepared, oh! not to die, 

But like the prophet, to aspire 

Vo Heaven’s triumphal car of fire. 


JOANNA BAILLIE. 
Born, 1762; Diep, 1851. 


THE OLD SOLDIER. 


4 Tue night comes on apace; 
C iill blows the blast, and drives the snow in wreaths; 
Now every creature looks around for shelter; 

And whether man or beast, all move alike 

Towe rds their homes, and happy they who have 

A house to screen them from the piercing cold! 
Lo! o’er the frost a reverend form advances, 

His hair white as the snow on which he treads, 
His forehead mark’d with many a careworn furrow, 
Whose feeble body, bending o’er a staff, 

Shews still that once it was the seat of strength, 
Though now it shakes like some old ruin’d tower 
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Clothed, indeed, but not disgraced, with rags, 
He still maintains that decent dignity 


Which well becomes those who have served their c-nntry. 


With tottering steps he gains the cottage door: 
The wife within, who hears his hollow cough, 

And pattering of his stick upon the threshold, 
Sends out her little boy to see who’s there. 

The child looks up to mark the stranger's face, 
And seeing it enlighten’d with a smile, 

Holds out his tiny hand to lead him in. 

Round trom her work the mother turns her head, 
And views them, not ill pleased. 

The stranger whines not with a piteous tale, 

But only asks a little to relieve 

A poor old goldier’s wants. 

The gentle matron brings the ready chair, 

And bids him sit to rest his weary limbs, 

And warm himself before her blazing fire. 

The children, full of curiosity, 

Flock round, and with their fingers in their mouths, 
Stand staring at him; while the stranger, pleased, 
Takes up the youngest urchin on his knee. 

Proud of its seat, it wags its little feet, 

And prates and laughs, and plays with his white locks 
But soon a change comes o’er the soldier’s face ; 
His thoughtful mind ig turn’d on other days, 
When his own boys were wont to play around him, 
Who now lie distant from their native land, 

In honourable but untimely graves; 

He feels how helpless and forlorn he is, 

And big round tears course down his wither’d cheeks. 
His toilome daily labour at an end, 

In comes the wearied master of the house, 

And marks with satisfaction his old guest 

In the chief seat, with all the children round him; 
His honest heart is filld with manly kindness, 

He bids him stay and share their homely meal, 
And take with them his quarters for the night, 
‘The aged wanderer thankfully accepts, 

And by the simple hospitable board 

Forgets the by-past hardships of the day. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


———— 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


UnpeEr a spreading chestnut tree, 
The village smithy stands, 
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The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long; 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 
He earns whate’er he can ; 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing floor 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach ; 
He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voice 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Hach morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees its close: 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earn’d a night’s repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 


CHARACTERS, 


LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


AN AMERICAN POET. 


WILBERFORCE. 


I warp a knell 
Toll slow amid the consecrated isles 
Where slumber England’s dead. A solemn dirge 
Broke forth amid the tomb of kings, and said, 
That man was dust. And then a nation’s tears 
Fell down like rain, for it was meet to mourn. 
But from the Jand of palm-trees where doth flow 
Sweet incense forth from grove, and gum, and flower, 
Came richer tribute, breathing o’er that tomb 
A prostrate nation’s thanks. 

Yes, Afric knelt, 
That mourning mother, and throughout the earth 
Taught her unletter’d children to repeat 
The name of Wilberforce, and bless the spot 
Made sacred by his ashes. Yea, the world 
Arose upon her crumbling throne, to praise 
The lofty mind that never knew to swerve, 
Though holy truth should summon it to meet 
The frown of the embattled universe. 
And so I bowed me down in this far nook 
Of the far West, and proudly traced the name 
Of Wilberforce upon my country’s scroll, 
To be her guide, as she unchain’d the slave, 
And the bright model of her sons who seek 
True glory. And from every village-haunt, 
And school, where rustic science quaintly reigns, 
I called the little ones, and forth they came 
To hear of Afric’s champion, and to bless 
The firm in purpose and the full of days, 
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Patural History. 


FLOWERS, TREES, AND SHRUBS. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
Born, 1328; Diep, 1400. 


THE DAISY. 


Truss flow’rés white and red, 
Such that men callen daisies in our town; 
To them have I so great affection, 
As I said erst, when comen is the May, 
That in my bed there daweth me no day, 
That I n’am up and walking in the mead 
To see this flow’r against the sunné spread, 
When it upriseth early by the morrow; 
That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow; 
So glad am I when that I have presénce, 
Of it, to doen it all reverénce. 


EDMUND SPENSER. 
Born, 1553; Diep, 1599. 


TREES. 
Awnp forth they pass, with pleasure forward led, 
Joying to hear the birds’ sweet harmony, 
Which, therein shrouded from the tempest’s dread, 
Seem’d in their song to scorn the cruel sky; 
Much can they praise the trees so straight and high 
The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, 
The builder oak, sole king of forest all; 
The aspen, good for staves; the cypress, funeral 


The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sage; the fir that weepeth still, 
The willow, worn of forlorn paramours, 
The yew, obedient to the bender’s will, 
The birch for shafts, the sallow for the mill, 
The myrrh sweet bleeding of the bitter wound, 
The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 
The fruitful olive, and the plantain round, 
The carver holm, the maple seldom inward sound. 
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GILES FLETCHER. 
Born, 1588; Dizp, 1623. 


THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


Tue snowy lily press’d with heavy rain, 
Which fills her cup with showers up to the brink, 
The weary stalk no longer can sustain 
The head, but low beneath the burden sink. 
Or should the virgin rose her leaves display, 
And ope her bosom to the blaze of day, 
Down drops her double ruff, and all her charms decay. 
Languid and dying seems the purple flower, 
Fainting through heat, low hangs her drooping head ; 
But if revived by a soft falling shower, 
Again her lively beauties she doth spread, 
And with new pride her silken leaves dispiay: 
And while the sun doth now more gently play, 
Lays out her swelling bosom to the smiling day. 


ROBERT HERRICK. 
Born, 1591; Diep, 1660. 


TO BLOSSOMS. 


Farr pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile 
No blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 
What! were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good-night ? 
"Twas pity nature brought you forth 
Merely to shew your worth, 
And lose you quite. 

But ye are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave; 

And after they have shewn their pride, 

Like you awhile, they glide 

Into the grave. 


TO DAFFODILS, 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away 80 soon; 


—— 
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As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon: 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hast’ning day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along! 
We have short time to stay as you; 
We have as short a spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or any thing: 
We die, 
As your hours do; and dry 
Away 
Like to the summer's rain, 
Or as the pearl’s of morning dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 


TO PRIMROSES FILLED WITH MORNING DEW. 


Way do ye weep, sweet babes? Can tears 
Speak grief in you, 
Who were but born 
Just as the modest morn 
Teem’d her refreshing dew ? 
Alas! you have not known that shower 
That mars a flower, 
Nor felt the unkind 
Breath of a blasting wind; 
Nor are ye worn with years, 
Or warp’d as we, 
Who think it strange to see 
Such pretty flowers, like to orphans young, 
Speaking by tears before ye have a tongue. 
Speak, whimp’ring younglings, and make known 
The reason why E 
Ye droop and weep; 
Is it for want of sleep, 
Or childish lullaby ? 
Or that ye have not seen as yet 
The violet ? 
Or brought a kiss 
From that sweet heart to this? 
No, no; this sorrow shown 
By your tears shed, 
Would have this lecture read— 
“That things of greatest, so of meanest worth, 
Conceived with grief are, and with tears brought forth.” 
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GEORGE HERBERT. 
Born, 1598; Dap, 1683, 


3 
SPRING FLOWERS. 
How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean : 
Are Thy returns! ev’n as the flows in spring; 
To which, besides their own demean, { 
The late past frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 
Grief melts away like snow in May 
As if there were no such cold thing. 
Who would have thought my shrivell’d heart i 
Could have recover'd greenness? It was gone | 
Quite under ground, as flow’rs depart 
To see their mother-root, when they have blowa; i 
Where they, together, all the hard weather, i 
Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 
2 & & * % * 
Oh, that I once past changing were; 
Fast in Thy Paradise, where no flower can wither, 
Many a spring I shoot up fair, 
Off ring at heay’n, growing and groaning thither. 
Nor doth my flower want a spring shower; 
My sins and I jeining together. 
* * * & % ® 
And now in age I bud again: 
After so many deaths I live and write: 
I once more smell the dew and rain; 
And relish versing. Oh, my only light, 
It cannot be that I am he 
On whom Thy tempests fell at night ! 
These are Thy wonders, Lord of love! 
To make us see that we are but flowers that glide, 
Which when we once can find and prove, 
Thou hast a garden for us where to bide; 
Who would be more, swelling through store, 
Forfeit their Paradise by their pride. 


JOHN MILTON. 
Born, 1608; Diep, 1674. 


. FLOWERS. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers rise, 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks; 
Throw hither all your quaint enamell’d eyes, 
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That on the green turf suck the honey’d showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe* primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that_sad embroidery wears: 5 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 


GEORGE HORNE 
Born, 1780; Diep, 1792. 


DIALOGUE OF THE FLOWERS. 


The Heliotrope...THRouGH all the changes of the day 
I turn me to the sun; 
In clear or cloudy skies I say 
Alike—Thy will be done! 


The Violet...,...A lowly flower, in secret bower, 
Invisible I dwell; 
For blessing made, without parade, 
Known only by the smell. 


The Dily.......--. Emblem of Him, in whom no stain 
The eye of Heaven could see, 
In all their glory, monarchs vain 
Are not array'd like me. 


Phe Rose........-» With ravish’d heart that crimson hail, 
Which in my bosom glows: 
Think how the lily of the vale 
Became like Sharon’s rose. 


The Primrose....When Time’s dark winter shall be o’er, 
His storms and tempests laid; 
Like me you’ll rise, a fragrant flower, 
But not like me to fade. 
The Carden...... The bower of innocence and bliss, 
Sin caused to disappear; 


Repent, and walk in faith and love— 
You'll find an Eden here, 


* Rathe, early: hence the bes are rather, which, in its original sens, 
: sooner. 
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JACQUES DE LILLE. 
Born, 1788; Diep, 1814, 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Yx gentle shades between the trees and flowers, 
With you, ye laughing race, I’ll deck my bowers. 

» O that my theme would grant the fond delay, 
Nor with too urgent haste forbid my stay! 
With what delight my hands each spray should guide, 
And teach your curling tendrils where to glide. 
In woven bowers and roofs, your shoots should grow, 
And ’neath your network arch the riv let flow; 
Around yon elm your wedded arms should wind, 
Emblem of strength, with gentlest beauty join’d. 

You then to whom their lovely pomp is given, 
Display with art these charming gifts of Heaven; 
Let ev’ry season have their brilliant bloom, 

Their laughing colours, and their rich perfume; 

Let each in turn the well-wrought chaplet wear, 
Thus ne'er shall fade the garland of the year; 
But new-born joys shall every season bring, 
Each month a bower, and evry bower a spring. 


CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
Born, 1749; Diep, 1806. 


TO THE SNOWDROP. 


Liz pendent flakes of vegetating snow, 
The early herald of the infant year, 

Ere yet the adventurous crocus dares to blow, 
Beneath the orchard boughs thy buds appear. 


While still the cold north-east ungenial lours, 
And scarce the hazel in the leafiess copse, 
Or sallows shew their downy powder’d flowers, 

The grass is spancled with thy silver drops. 


Yet when those pallid blossoms shall give place 
To countless tribes, of richer hue and scent, 
Summer’s gay blooms, and autumn’s yellow race, 

I shall thy pale inodorous bells lament. 
fo journeying onward in life’s varying track, 
Ev’n while warm youth its bright illusion Jends, 
Fond memory often with regret looks back 
To childhood’s pleasures, and to infant friends. 
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MARY ROBINSON. 
Bory, 1758; D1ep, 1800. 


THE SNOWDROP. 
THE snowdrop, Winter's timid child, 
Awakes to life, bedew’d with tears; 
And flings around its fragrance mild, 
And where no rival flow rets bloom, 
Amid the bare and chilling gloom, 
A beauteous gem appears! 


All weak and wan, with head inclined, 
Its parent breast the drifted snow; 

It trembles while the ruthless wind 

Bends its slim form; the tempest lours, 

Its emerald eye drops crystal showers 
On its cold bed below. 


Poor flower! on thee the sunny beam, 
No touch of genial warmth bestows; 

Except to thaw the icy stream, 

Whose little current purls along 

Thy fair and glossy charms among, 
And whelms thee as it flows. 


The night-breeze tears thy silky dress, 
Which deck’d, with silvery lustre shone; 

The morn returns, not thee to bless, 

The gaudy crocus flaunts its pride, 

And triumphs where its rival died, 
Unshelter’d and unknown! 


No sunny beam shall gild thy grave, 

No bird of pity thee deplore; 
There shall no spreading branches wave; 
For Spring shall all her gems unfold, 
And revel ’mid her buds of gold, 

When thou art seen no more! 


Where’er I find thee, gentle flower, 
Thou still art sweet and dear to me; 
For I have known the cheerless hour, 
Have seen the sunbeams cold and pale, 
Have felt the chilling wintry gale, 
And wept and shrunk like thee! 


a 


i 
2 
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ROBERT BURNS. 
Born, 1758; Drixn, 1796. 


THE DAISY, ' 
ON BEING TURNED UP WITH THE PLOUGH, i 
Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, i 
Thou’st met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem; 
To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonnie gem. 
Alas! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet! 
Bending thee mang the dewy weet 
Wi’ spreckled breast, 
When upward springing, blithe, to greet 
The purpling east. 
Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm; 
Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 
The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High shelt’ring woods and wa’s maun shield, 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 
Unseen, alane. 
There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawy bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head ; 
In humble guise; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 
4 
| 
} 


WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES. 
Born, 1762; Dizp, 1850. 
CHTLDREN GATHERING FLOWERS 
IN THE CHURCHYARD OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, 

WueEn summer comes, the little children play 
In the churchyard of our cathedral gray, 
Busy a8 morning bees, and gathering flowers, 
In the brief sunshine; they, of coming hours 
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Reck not, intent upon their play, though time 
Speed like a spectre by them, and their prime 

Bear on to sorrow—“ Angel, cry aloud !” 

Tell them of Life’s long evening—of the shroud: 
No! let them play; for Age alone, and Care, 

Too goon will frown to teach them what they are. 
Then let them play; but come, with aspect bland, 
Come, Charity, and lead them by the hand; 

Come, Faith, and point amidst life’s saddest gloom, 
A light from Heaven, that shines beyond the tomb. 
When they look up, and in the clouds admire 

The lessening shaft of that aérial spire, 

So be their thoughts uplifted from the sod, 

Where Time’s brief flowers they gather—to their God. 


JAMES HURDIS. 
Born, 1763; Diep, 1801. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
To the curious eye 

A little monitor presents her page 
Of choice instruction, with her snowy bells, 
The lily of the vale. She nor affects . 
The public walk, nor gaze of mid-day sun: 
She to no state or dignity aspires, 
But silent and alone puts on her suit, 
And sheds a lasting perfume, but for which 
We had not known there was a thing so sweet 
Hid in the gloomy shade. So, when the blast 
Her sister tribes confounds, and to the earth 
Stoops their high heads that vainly were exposed, 
She feels it not but flourishes anew, 
Still shelter’d and secure. And as the storm, 
That makes the high elm couch, and rends the oak, 
The humble lily spares,—a thousand blows 
That shake the lofty monarch on his throne, 
We lesser folk feel not. Keen are the paing 
Advancement often brings. To be secure, 
Be humble; to be happy, be content, © 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Diep, 1850, 


THE DAFFODILS. 
I WANDER’D lonely as a cloud, 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
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When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils; 

Beside a lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze, 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretch’d in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay 

Tn such a jocund company. 

I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought, 


For oft when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


TO THE SMALL CELANDINE. 


Pansies, lilies, kingeups, daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises; 
Long as there’s a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have their glory; 
Long as there are violets, 

They will have a place in story: 
There’s a flower that shall be mine, 
Tis the little celandine. 


See its varnish’d golden flowers 
Peeping through the chilling showers, 
Ere a leaf is on the bush, 

In the time before the thrush 

Has a thought about its nest, 

Thou wilt come with half a call, 
Spreading out thy glossy breast, 

Like a careless prodigal ; 

Telling tales about the sun, 

When we’ve little warmth, or none, 


Comfort have thou of thy merit, 

Kindly, unassuming spirit ! 

Careless of thy neighbourhood, 2 
Thou dost shew thy pleasant face 
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On the moor, and in the wood, 
In the lane,—there ’s not a place, 
Howsoever mean it be, 

But ’tis good enough for thee. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1854, 


THE LAURUSTINUS. 


Farr tree of winter! fresh and flowering, 
When all around is dead and dry; 

Whose ruby buds, though storms are louring, 
Spread their white blossoms to the sky. 
Green are thy leaves, more purely green 
Through every changing period seen; 

And when the gaudy months are past, 

Thy loveliest season is the last. 

Be thou an emblem—thus unfolding 

The history of that maiden’s mind, 

Whose eye, these humble lines beholding, 

In them her future lot may find: 

Through life’s mutations may she be 

A modest evergreen like thee: 

Though bless'd in youth, in age more bless’d, 
Still be her latest days the best. 


(SS RE RS EE a 


THE DAISY. 
ON FINDING ONE IN BLOOM ON CHRISTMAS-DAY, 


THERE is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hour, 

And weathers every sky. 


The prouder beauties of the field, 
In gay but quick succession shine; 
Race after race their honours yield, 
They flourish and decline. 


But this small flower to nature dear, 
While moons and stars their courses run, 
Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 


It smiles upon the Jap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms, 
Lights pale October on ita way, 

And twines December’s arma, 
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The purple heath, and golden broom, 
On moory mountains catch the gale; 
O’er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 
The violet in the yale: 


But this bold flow’ret climbs the hill, 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the margin of the rill, 
Peeps round the fox’s den. 


Within the garden’s cultured round 
It shares the sweet carnation’s bed; 

And blooms in consecrated ground 
In honour of the dead. 


The lambkin crops its crimson gem; 
The wild-bee murmurs on its breast, 

The blue-fly bends its pensile stem, 
Light o’er the sky-lark’s nest. 


*Tis Flora’s page ;—in every place, 
In every season fresh and fair, 

It opens with perennial grace, 
And blossoms everywhere. 


THE SUNFLOWER. 


Facts of flowers! I see thee stand, 

And on the sun’s noon-glory gaze: 
With eye like his thy lids expand, 

And fringe their disk with golden rays; 
Though fix’d on earth, in darkness rooted there, 
Light is thine element, thy dwelling air, 

Thy prospect heaven. 


So would mine eagle-soul descry, 
Beyond the path where planets run, 
The light of immortality, 
The splendour of creation’s sun; 
Though sprung from earth, and hast’ning to the tomb, 
In hope a flower of paradise to bloom, 
I look to heaven. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Born, 1772; Diep, 1834. 


THE CHILD IN THE WILDERNESS, 
JFiNcINCTURED in a twine of leaves, 
That leafy twine his only dress, 
A lovely boy was plucking fruits, 
In a moonlight wilderness, 
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The moon was bright, the air was free, 
And fruits and flowers together grew, 

And many a shrub, and many a tree; 
And all put on a gentle hue, 

Hanging in the shadowy air, 

Like a picture rich and rare. 

It was a climate where they say 

The night is more beloved than day. 
But who that beauteous boy beguiled— 

That beauteous boy !—to linger here? 
Alone by night, a little child, 
In place so silent and so wild— 

Has he no friend, no loving mother near? 


MARY TIGHE 
Born, 1773; Diep, 1810, 


THE LILY. 


How wither’d, perish’d, seems the form 
Of yon obscure unsighv-y root? 
Yet from the blight of wintry storm 
It hides secure the precious fruit 
The careless eye can find no grace, 
No beauty in the scaly folds, 
Nor see within the dark embrace 
What latent loveliness it holds. 
Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales 
The lily wraps her silver vest, 
Till vernal suns and vernal gales 
Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast: 
Yes, hide beneath the mould’ring heap, 
The undelighting slighted thing; 
There in the cold earth buried deep, 
In silence let it wait the spring. 
Oh! many a stormy night shall close 
In gloom upon the barren earth, 
While still in undisturb’d repose, 
Uninjur’d lies the future birth. 
And ignorance, with sceptic eye, 
Hope’s patient smile shall wond’ring view’ 
Or mock her fond credulity, 
As her soft tears the spot bedew; 
Sweet smile of hope, delicious tear, 
The sun, the show’r indeed shall come 
The promised verdant shoot appear, 
And nature bid her blossoms bloom, 
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And thou, O virgin queen of spring, 
Shalt from thy dark and lowly bed, 
Bursting thy green sheath’s silken string, 
Unveil thy charms, and perfume shed; 
Unfold thy robes of purest white, 
Unsullied from their darksome grave, 
And thy soft petals’ flow’ry light, 
In the mild breeze unfetter’d wave. 
So faith shall seek the lowly dust, 
Where humble sorrow loves to lie, 
And bid her thus her hopes intrust, 
And watch with patient, cheerful eye; 
And bear the long, cold, wintry night, 
And bear her own degraded doom, 
And wait till heavn’s reviving light, 
Eternal spring! shall burst the gloom. 
Female Poets, selected by F. Rowton. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Born, 1774; Diep, 1843. 


THE HOLLY-TRHEE. 


O rEAaDER! hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly-tree? 

The eye, that contemplates it well, perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 

Ordered by an intelligence so wise 

As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 

Below a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen; 

No grazing cattle, through their prickly round, 
Can reach to wound, 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarm’d the pointless leaves appear. 

I love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralise : 

And in this wisdom of the holly-tree 
Can emblems see 

Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme. 

One which may profit in the after-time. 

Thus, though abroad, perchance, I might appear 
Harsh and austere ; 

To those, who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved and rude; 

Gentle at home amid my friends I’d be 

Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree, 
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And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities, I day by day 
Would wear away; 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 


And as, when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

The holly leaves their fadeless lines display 
Less bright than they ; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 

What then so cheerful as the holly-tree. 


So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng; 

So would I seem, amid the young and gay, 
More grave than they ; 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 

As the green winter of the holly-tree. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL 


Born, 1777; Diep, 1844. 


FIELD FLOWERS. 


Ye field flowers! the gardens eclipse you, ’tis true, 
Yet, wildings of Nature, I dote upon you, 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teem’d around me with fairy delight, 
Aud when daisies and buttercups gladden’d my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 


I love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams— 
And of birchen glades breathing their balm, 

While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 

And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon’s note, 
Made music that sweeten’d the calm. 


Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June: 
Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 

Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 

When the magic of Nature first breathed on my mind, 
And your blossoms were part of her speli. 


Even now what affections that violet awakes! 


What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 
Can the wild water lily restore! 
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What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks, 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks, 
In the vetches that tangled the shore. 
Earth’s cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear, 
Had scathed my existence’s bloom; 
Once I welcome you more, in life’s passionless stage; 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 
And I wish you to grow on my tomb, 
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THOMAS MOORE. } 
Born, 1780; Drei, 1852, il 


THE SHAMROCKE, 


TuroucH Hrin’s isle 
To sport awhile, 
As Love and Valour wander’d, 
With wit, the sprite, 
Whose quiver bright 
A thousand arrows squander’d; 
Where’er they pass, 
| A triple grass, 
Shoots up with dewdrops streaming, 
As softly green 
As emeralds seen 


Through purest crystal gleaming: 
Oh ! the shamrock, the green, immortal shamrock! 
Chosen leaf 
Of bard and chief, 
Old Erin’s native shamrock! 


Says Valour, “ See 
They spring from me 
Those leafy gems of morning!” 
Says Love, “ INo, no, 
For me they grow, 
My fragrant path adorning!” 
But Wit perceives 
The triple leaves, 
And cries, “Oh! do not sever 
A type that blends 
Three godlike friends; 
Love, Valour, Wit, for ever. 
Oh! the shamrock, the green, immortal shamrock! 
Chosen leaf 
Of bard and chief, 
Old Erin’s native, shamrock! 


ee 
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EBENEZER ELLIOT, 
Born, 1781; Diep, 1849. 


TO THE BRAMBLE FLOWER. 


Tuy fruit full well the schoolboy knows, 
Wild bramble of the brake! 

So put thou forth thy small white rose; 
T love it for his sake. 

Thou woodbines flaunt and roses glow 
O’er all the fragrant bowers, 

Thou need’st not be ashamed to show 
Thy satin-threaded flowers ; 

For dull the eye, the heart is dull, 
That cannot feel how fair, 

Amid all beauty beautiful, 
Thy tender blossoms are! 

How delicate thy gauzy frill! 
How rich thy branchy stem ! 

How soft thy voice when woods are still, 
And thou sing’st hymns to them ; 

While silent showers are falling slow, 
And ’mid the gen’ral hush! 

A sweet air lifts the little bough, 
Lone whispering through the bush! 

The primrose to the grave is gone; 
The hawthorn flower is dead ; 

The violet by the moss’d gray stone 
Hath laid her weary head; 

But thou, wild bramble! back dost bring 
In all their beauteous power, 

The fresh green days of life’s fair spring, 
And boyhood’s bloss’my hour. 

Scorn’d bramble of the brake! once more 
Thou bidd’st me be a boy, 

To gad with thee the woodlands o’er, 
In freedom and in joy. 


REGINALD HEBER. 
Born, 1783; Diep, 1826. 


GOD PROVIDETH FOR THE MORROW. 
Lo, the lilies of the field, 
How their leaves instruction yield ! 
Hark to nature’s lesson given 
By the blessed birds of heaven! 
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Every bush and tufted tree 

Warbles sweet philosophy :— 

Mortal, flee from doubt and sorrow: 
Gop provideth for the morrow! 

Say, with richer crimson glows 

The kingly mantle than the rose? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we poor citizens of air? 

Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merrily ;— 

Mortal, flee from doubt and sorrow; 
Gop provideth for the morrow! 

Onz there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny: 

Ons there lives, who, lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall: 
Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow; 
Gop provideth for the morrow! 


BARRY CORNWALL. 
Born, 1784; Diep, 1842. 


THE LINDEN-TREE. 


Heren’s a song for thee—of the linden-treet 


A song of the silken lime! 

There is no other tree so pleaseth me, 
No other go fit for rhyme. 

When I was a boy, it was all my joy 
To rest in its scented shade, 


When the sun was high, and the river nigh 


A musical murmur made: 
When, floating along like a wingéd song, 
The traveller-bee would stop, 


And choose for his bower the lime-tree flower, 


And drink—to the last sweet drop. 
When the evening star stole forth, afar, 
And the gnats flew round and round, 
I sought for a rhyme, beneath the lime, 
Or dream’d on the grassy ground, 


Ah!—years have fled; and the linden, dead, 


Is a brand on the cottier’s floor; 


And the river creeps through its slimy deeps, 


And youth—is a thought of yore! 
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Yet—they live again in the dreamer’s brain: 
As deeds of love and wrong, 

Which pass with a sigh, and seem to die, 
Survive in the poet’s song. 


HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
Born, 1785; Drep, 1806. 


TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 


Mixp offspring of a dark and sullen sire! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nursed in whirling storms, 
And cradled in the winds, 
Thee when young Spring first question’d Winter's sway, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 
Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark the victory. 
Tn this low yale, the promise of the year, 
Serene, thou open’st, to the nipping gale, 
Unnoticed and alone, 
Thy tender elegance. 
So Virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill Adversity, in some lone walk 
Of life she rears her head, 
Obscure and unobserved ; 
While every bleaching breeze that on her blows, 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 
And hardens her to bear 
Serene the ills of life. 


CAROLINE SYMMONS. 
Born, 1788; Diep, 1812. 


THE HAREBELL. 


In spring’s green lap there blooms a flower, 
Whose cup imbibes each vernal shower; 
That sips fresh nature’s balmy dew, 

Clad in her sweetest, purest blue; 

Yet shuns the ruddy eye of morning, 

The shaggy wood’s brown shades adorning. 
Simple flow’ret! child of May! 

Though hid from the broad gaze of day, 
Doom’d in the shade thy sweets to shed, 
Unnoticed droops thy languid head; 
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Still nature’s darling thou’lt remain, 

She feeds thee with her softest rain; 

Fills each sweet bud with honey’d tears, 

With genial gales thy bosom cheers. 

Ah, then unfold thy simple charms, 

In yon deep thicket’s circling arms, 

Far from the fierce and sultry glare, 

No heedless hand shall harm thee there; 

Still, then, avoid the gaudy scene, 

The flaunting sun, th’ embroider’d green, 
And bloom, and fade, with chaste reserve, unseen. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Born, 1792; Dip, 1822. 


Sa i 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


A SENSITIVE plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 

And it open’d its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 


And the spring arose on the garden fair, 

And the Spirit of Love fell everywhere; 

And each flower and herb on earth’s dark breast, 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 


But none ever trembled and panted with bliss, 

In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 

Like a doe in the noontide with love’s sweet want, 
As the companionless sensitive plant. 


The snowdrop, and then the violet, 

Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 

And their breath was mix’d with fresh odour, sent 
From the turf, like the voice and the instrument. 


Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip tall, 
And Narcissi, the fairest among them all, 
Who gaze on their eyes in the stream’s recess, 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness. 


And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 

Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale, 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green; 

And the hyacinth purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the sense; 
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And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuber-rese, 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows; 

And all rare blossoms from every clime 

Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 


JOHN CLARE 
Born, 1793; Diep, 1850. 


SPRING FLOWERS, 


Bowrne adorers of the gale, 
Ye cowslips delicately pale, 
Upraise your loaded stems, 
Unfold your cups in splendour; speak % 
Who deck’d you with that ruddy streak, 
And gilt your golden gems? 


Violets, sweet tenants of the shade, 
In purple’s richest pride array’d, 
Your errand here fulfil! 
Go, bid the artist's simple stain 
Your lustre imitate, in vain, 
And match your Maker’s skill. 


Daisies, ye flowers of lowly birth, 

Embroid'rers of the carpet earth, 
That stud the velvet sod, 

Open to spring’s refreshing air, 

Tn sweetest smiling bloom declare 
Your Maker and my God. 


FELICIA HEMANS, 
Born, 1793; Dizp, 1835. 


THE ROSE. 
How much of memory dwells amidst thy bloom, 
Rose! ever wearing beauty for thy dover! 
The bridal-day—the festival—the tomb— 
Thou hast thy part in each, thou stateliest flower; 
Therefore with thy soft breath come floating by, 
A thousand images of love and grief, 
Dreams, fill’d with tokens of mortality, 
Deep thoughts of all things beautiful and brief. 
Not such thy spells o’er those that hail’d thee first 
In the clear light of Eden’s golden day; 
There thy rich leaves to crimson glory burst. 
Link’d with no dim remembrance of decay. 
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Rose! for the banquet gather’d, and the bier; 
Rose! colour'd now by human hope or pain; 
Surely where death is not—nor change nor fear, 

Yet may we meet thee, joy’s own flower again! 


FLOWERS ARE HOLY THINGS, 


O Faruzr, Lord! 
The all-beneficent! I bless Thy name, 


That Thou hast mantled the green earth with flowers, 


Linking our hearts to nature. By the love 

Of their wild blossoms, our young footsteps first 
Into her deep recesses are beguiled, 

Her minster cells; dark glen and forest bower, 
Where, thrilling with its earliest sense of Thee, 
Amidst the low religious whisperings, 

The shivery leaf sounds of the solitude, 

The spirit wakes to worship, and is made 

Thy living temple. By the breath of flowers, 
Thou callest us, from city throngs and cares, 
Back to the woods, the birds, the mountain streams, 
That sing of Thee! back to free childhood’s heart, 
Fresh with the dews of tenderness !—Thou bidd’st 
The lilies of the field with placid smile 

Reprove man’s feverish strivings, and infuse 
Through his worn soul a more unworldly life, 
With their soft holy breath. Thou hast not le’ 
His purer nature, with its fine desires, 

Uncared for in this universe of Thine. 

The glowing rose attests it, the beloved 

Of poet hearts, touched by their fervent dreams 
With spiritual light, and made a source 

Of Heaven-ascending thoughts. H’en to faint age 
Thou lend’st the vernal bliss :—the old man’s eye 
Falls on the kindling blossoms, and his soul 
Remembers youth and love, ana hopefully 

Turns unto Thee, who call’st earth’s buried germs 
From dust to splendour; as the mortal seed 

Shall, at Thy summons, from the grave spring up 
To put on glory, to be girt with power, 

And filled with immortality. Receive 

Thanks, blessings, love, for these, Thy lavish boons, 
And, most of all, their heavenward influences, 

© Thou that gay’st us flowers ! 
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ROBERT NICOLL. 
Born, 1814; Diep, 1837. 


WILD FLOWERS. 
BravtiFut children of the woods and fields! 
i That bloom by mountain streamlets ’mid the heather, 
Or into clusters ‘neath the hazels gather— 
Or where by hoary rocks you make your bields, 
And sweetly flourish on through summer weather— 
I love ye all! 
Beautiful flowers! to me ye fresher seem 
From the Almighty hand that fashion’d all, 
Than those that flourish by a garden-wall; 
And I can image you, as in a dream, 
Fair, modest maidens, nursed in hamlets small— 
| I love ye all! 
Beautiful gems! that on the brow of earth 
Are fix’d as in a queenly diadem : 
Though lowly ye, and most without a name, 
Young hearts rejoice to see your buds come forth, 
: As light erewhile into the world came— 
i I love ye all! 
: Beautiful things ye are, where’er ye grow! 
The wild red-rose—the speedwell’s peeping eyes— 
Our own blue-bell—the daisy, that doth rise 
| Wherever sunbeams fall or winds do blow; 
( And thousands more, of blessed forms and dyes— 
; I love ye all! 
Beautiful nurslings of the early dew, 
Fann’d in your loveliness by every breeze, 
And shaded o’er by green and arching trees: 
/ I often wish’d that I were one of you, 
i Dwelling afar upon the grassy leas— 
: IT love ye all! 
" Beautiful children of the glen and dell— 
The dingle deep—the moorland stretching wide, 
And of the mossy fountain’s sedgy side! 
Ye o’er my heart have thrown a lovesome spell; 
And though the worldling, scorning, may derido— 
I love ye all! 


THE PRIMROSE. 
TuE milk-white blossoms of the thorn 
Are waving o’er the pool, 
Moved by the wind that breathes along, 
So sweetly and so cool. 
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The hawthorn clusters bloom above, 
The primrose hides below, 
And on the lonely passer-by 
A modest glance doth throw! 
The humble primrose’ bonny face 
I meet it everywhere ; 
Where other flowers disdain to bloom, 
It comes and nestles there. 
Like God’s own light, on every place ' 
In glory it doth fall: : 
And where its dwelling-place is made, 
It straightway hallows all! 


The stars are sweet at even-tide, 
But cold, and far away; 
The clouds are saft in summer time, 
But all unstable they: 
The rose is rich—but pride of place 
Is far too high for me— 
God’s simple common things I love— 
My primrose, such as thee! } 
I love the fireside of my home, j 
Because all sympathies, i 
The feelings fond of every day, 
Around its circle rise. ; 
And while admiring all the flowers | 
That summer suns can give, : 
Within my heart the primrose sweet, i 
In lowly love doth rise! 


BERNARD BARTON. 
Born, 1784; Drep, 1849. 


THE NIGHTINGALE FLOWER. 


Farr flower of silent night! 
Unto thy bard an emblem thou shouldst be: 
His fount of song in hours of garish light 
Is closed, like thee. 
But with the vesper hour 
Silence and solitude its depths unseal: j 
Its hidden springs, like thy unfolding flower, 
Their life reveal. 
Were it not sweeter still 
To give imagination holier scope, i 
And deem that thus the future may fulfil i 
A loftier hope? 
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That as thy lovely bloom 
Sheds round its perfume at the close of day, 
With beauty sweeter from surrounding gloom, 
A star-like ray ;— 
So in life’s dark decline, 
When the grave’s shadows are round me cast, 
My spirit’s hopes may like thy blossom’s shine, 
Bright at the last? 
And as the grateful scent 
Of thy meek flower, the memory of my name; 
Oh! who could wish for prouder monument, 
Or purer fame? 
The darkness of the grave 
Would wear no gloom appalling to the sight, 
Might hope’s fair blossom, like thy flow’ret, brave 
Death’s wintry night; 
Knowing the dawn drew nigh 
Of an eternal, though a sunless day, 
Whose glorious flowers must bloom immortally, 
Nor fear decay ! 


TO THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 


Farr flower, that shunn’st the glare of day 
Yet lov’st to open, meekly bold, 
To evening hues of sober gray, 
Thy cup of paly gold; 
Be thine the offering owing long 
To thee, and to this pensive hour, 
Of one brief tributary song, 
Though transient as thy flower. 
I love to watch, at silent eve, 
Thy scatter’d blossoms’ lonely light, 
And have my inmost heart receive 
The influence of that sight. 
I love at such an hour to mark 
Their beauty greet the night-breeze chill, 
And shine, ’mid shadows gathering dark, 
The garden’s glory still. 
For such, ’tis sweet to think the while, 
When cares and griefs the breast invade, 
In friendship’s animating smile, 
In sorrow’s dark’ning shade, 
Thus it bursts forth, like thy pale cup, 
_ Glist’ning amid its dewy tears, 
And bears the sinking spirit up 
Amid its chilling fears. 
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But still more animating far, 
If meek religion’s eye may trace, 
Even in thy glimmering earth-born star, 
The holier hope of grace. 


The hope, that as thy beauteous bloom 
Expands to glad the close of day, 

So through the shadows of the tomb, 
May break forth mercy’s ray. 


MARY HOWITT. 


COWSLIPS. 


Ox! fragrant dwellers of the lea, 
When first the wild wood rings 

With each sound of vernal minstrelsy, 
When fresh the green grass springs! 

What can the blessed spring restore, 
More gladd’ning than your charms? 

Bringing the memory once more 
Of lovely fields and farms! 

Of thickets, breezes, birds, and flowers ; 
Of life’s unfolding prime; 

Of thoughts as cloudless as the hours; 
Of souls without a crime. 

Oh! blessed, blessed do ye seem, 
For even now, I turn’d, 

With soul athirst for wood and stream, 
From streets that glared and burn’d. 

From the hot town, where mortal care 
His crowded fold doth pen; 

Where stagnates the polluted air 
In many a sultry den. 

And are ye here? and are ye here? 
Drinking the dew like wine, 

Midst living gales and waters clear, 
And heaven’s unstinted shine. 

I care not that your little life 
Will quickly have run through, 

And the sward with summer children rife 
Keep not a trace of you. 

For again, again, on dewy plain, 
I trust to see you rise, 

When spring renews the wild wood strain, 
And bluer gleam the skies, 
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Again, again, when many springs 
| Upon my grave shall shine, 
: Here shall you speak of vanish’d things, 
| To living hearts of mine. 


CAROLINE SOUTHEY. 


f THE PRIMROSE. 
J saw it in my evening walk 

A little lonely flower— 
Under a hollow bank it grew 

Deep in a mossy bower. 


An oak’s gnarl’d root, to roof the cave, 
With Gothic fret-work sprung, 

Where jewell’d fern, and arum leaves, 
And ivy garlands hung. 


And close beneath came sparkling out, 
From an old tree’s fallen shell, 

A little rill, that clipt about 
The lady in her cell. 


And there, methought, with bashful pride, 
She seem’d to sit and look 

On her own maiden loveliness 
Pale imaged in the brook. 


No other flower, no rival grew 
Beside my pensive maid, 

She dwelt alone, a cloister’d nun, 
In solitude and shade. 


No sunbeam on that fairy pool 
Darted its dazzling light— 

Only, methought, some clear, cold star, 
Might tremble there at night. 


5 No ruffling wind could reach her there— 
No eye, methought, but mine, 

Or the young lambs that came to drink, 

Had spied her secret shrine. 


And there was pleasantness to me 

\ In such belief—cold eyes 

That slight dear nature’s loveliness, 
Profane her mysteries. 

Long time I look’d, and linger’d there, 
Absorbed in still delight, 

My spirits drank deep quietness 
In with that quict sight. 
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JOHN MASON GOOD. 


THE DAISY. 


Nor worlds on worlds in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove a God is here; 
The daisy, fresh from winter sleek, 
Tells of His hand in lines as clear. 
For who but He who arch’d the skies, 
And pours the day-spring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s purple bud ? 


Mould its green cup, its wiry stem; 
Its fringed border nicely spin; 
And cut the gold embossed gem, 
That, set in silver, gleams within ? f 
And fling it, unrestrain’d and free, 
O’er hill and dale, and desert sod, 
That man where’er he walks may see, 
In every step, the stamp of God. 
i 
E 
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THOMAS GILLESPIE. 


THE MOSS ROSH.* 


THE rose arose in Sharon’s vale, 

And bloom’d in Eden beauteously ; 
It drank the breath of southern gaie; 

It proved the warmth of summer sky; 
But o’er thy growth no summer rose, 
But drifted lay the untrodden snows. 
The rose of England, rose of yore, 

In lily and in crimson hue, 

Its bloom was dipped in human gore, 
And sullied were its leaves to view; 
But thou hast spread amidst the storm, 

In stainless purity, thy form. 
Sweet innocence! by mercy fed, 

With light and warmth, and shelter meet, 
Whilst Winter all his horrors sped 

In drifted snow and driving sleet. 
Thus have I seen in maiden form 
A beauteous nursling of the storm! 
Sweet purity! no grosser breath 

Of fervid winds and scorching skies, 


* Written on receiving the present of a beautiful full-blown one during thg 
severe snow-storm, February 1823. 
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Taught thee to spring from mother earth, 
And ’midst impurities arise: 

But thou hast sprung, a lovely thing, 

Nor proved the genial breath of spring. 


Sweet messenger! of triumph due 
O’er Death in all his wintry pride; 
He cannot quench one living hue, 
Which Heaven has destined to abide 
Undimm’d ’midst nature’s dire decay, 
To blossom in eternal day. 


I’]l fix thee here beside my heart, 
To calm its pulse and check its play, 
To heal its wounds, and soothe its smart, 
And chase each rankling thought away ; 
For surely nought of earthly care 
May mar its peace when thou art there. 


EARL OF CARLISLE.* 


TO A JESSAMINE-TREE IN THE COURT OF NAWORTH CASTLE, 
My slight and slender jessamine-tree, 
That bloomest on my Border tower, 
Thou art more dearly loved by me 
Than all the wreaths of foreign bower; 
I ask not, while I near thee dwell, 
Arabia’s spice, or Syria's rose; 
Thy light festoons more freshly smell, 
Thy virgin white more purely glows, 


My wild and winsome jessamine-tree, 
That climbest up the dark gray wall, 
Thy tiny flow’rets seem in glee, 
Like silver spray-drops down to fall: 
Say, did they from their leaves thus peep, 
When mail’d moss-troopers rode the hiil ; 
When helmed warders paced the keep, 
And bugles blew for Belted Will? 


My free and feathery jessamine-tree, 
Within the fragrance of thy breath, 
Yon dungeon grated to its key, 
And the chain’d captive sigh’d for death: 
On Border fray, on feudal crime, 
I dream not, while I gaze on thee; 
The chieftains of that stern old time 
Could ne’er have loved a jessamine-tree, 


* Late Viscount Morpoth, 
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ROBERT PATTERSON.* 


SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 
PRIMROSE. 
Near to a prattling stream, 
Or under the hedgerow trees, 
I bask in the sun’s glad beam, 
And list to the passing breeze. 


When the village school is o’er, 
And the happy children free, 

Gladly they seek to explore 
Haunts that are perfumed by me, 


HEATH. 


Where the wild bee comes with a murmuring song, 
Pilfering sweets as he roams along, 
I uprear my purple bell: 
List’ning the free-born eagle’s cry, 
Marking the heathcock’s glancing eye,’ 
On the mountain side I dwell. 


The echoes yet the notes prolong, 
When one, who aft o’er hill and dell 
Had sought the spots where flowrets dwell, 
And knew their names and functions well, 
And could of all their changes tell, 

Thus answered to their song: 


 Loveliest children of earth, 

Of more than each rainbow hue, 
Of beauty coéval with birth, 

And fragrance found only in you! 


“Oh! that like you f could live, 

Free from all malice and strife, 

That each thought and each pulse I could give 
To the bountiful Giver of Life. 


“ Until earth shall wax cold and decay, 
You shall ever triumphantly shine, 
And on leaf and on petal display 

The work of an artist divine.” 


* Author of the “Introduction to Zoology for the Use of Schools,” 
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MARY PATTERSON. 


TO THE CROCUS. 
Low y, sprightly little flower! 
Herald of a brighter bloom, 
Bursting in a sunny hour 
From thy winter tomb. 


Hues you bring, bright, gay, and tender, 
As if never to decay; 

Fleeting in their varied splendour— 
Soon, alas! it fades away. 


Thus the hopes I long had cherish’d, 
Thus the friends I long had known, 

One by one, like you have perish’d, 
Blighted I must fade alone. 


ELIZA COOKE. 


BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 


I NEVER see a young hand hold 

The starry bunch of white and gold, 

But something warm and fresh will start 

About the region of my heart ;— 

My smile expires into a sigh ; 

I feel a struggling in my eye, 

*Twixt humid drop and sparkling ray, 

Till rolling tears have won their way ; 

For, soul and brain will travel back, 
Through memory’s chequer’d mazes, 

To days, when I but trod life’s track 
For buttercups and daisies. 


There seems a bright and fairy spell 
About their very names to dwell; 
And though old Time has mark’d my brow 
With care and thought, I love them now. 
Smile, if you will, but some heartstrings 
Are closest link’d to simplest things; 
And these wild flowers will hold mine fast, 
Till love, and life, and all be past; 
And then the only wish I have 
Is, that the one who raises 
The turf sod o’er me, plant my grave 
With buttercups and daisies, 
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CAROLINE FRY. 


THE BLOSSOM. 
Sarp Anna to Jane, as they loiter’d one day, 
In the year’s early spring, by the garden-hedge side,— 
“Those bright, clustering flowers on yonder tall tree, 
Are the fairest and sweetest I ever espied. 


“ But I know that to-night, ere the sun shall have set, 
Their form will be changed and their colours will fly; 

I almost could weep that such beauty should pass— 
"Tis surely a pity that blossoms must die. 


“ But at Jeast I’ll enjoy them as long as I can, 
For go when they will I shall leave them with sorrow; 
They shall bloom on my bosom at least for to-day, 
Since, whether or no, I must lose them to-morrow.” 


The blossom was gather’d, and smiled in her breast, 
For many an hour, full sweetly, no doubt— : 
It died, as it would were it left in the tree— 
But she who had gather’d it had not the fruit. 


And ’tis so that we sigh o’er our life’s fleeting joys, 
Forgetting the purpose for which they were given; 

Forgetting, though sweet be the blossoms on earth, 
The fruit they should bear us is gather’d in heaven. 


AGNES STRICKLAND. 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


Wetcom®, little buttercups, 
Oh, the pretty flowers, 
Coming ere the spring-time, 
To tell of sunny hours! 
While the trees are Jeafless, 

While the fields are bare, 
Golden, glossy buttercups, 
Spring up here and there. 


Welcome, little buttercups, 
Welcome, daisies white, 

Ye are in my spirit, 
Vision’d a delight, 

Coming ere the spring-time, 
Of sunny hours to tell, 

Speaking to our hearts of Flim 
Who doeth all things well. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


THE CHILD AND LILY. 


Swnocant child and snow-white flower! 

Well sire ye pair’d in your opening hour, 
Thus should the pure and the lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet. 


White, as those leaves just blown apart, 

Are the pliant folds of thy own young heart; 
ailty passion and cank’ring care, 

Never have left their traces there. 


Artless one! though thou gazest now 

O’er the white blossoms with earnest brow, 
Soon will it tire thy childish eye, 

Fair as it is, thou wilt throw it by. 


Throw it aside in thy weary hour, 

Throw it to the ground the fair white flower; 
Yet, as thy tender years depart, 

Keep that white and innocent heart. 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


TxHou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And colour’d with the heaven’s own blue, 
Thou openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dress’d, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late, and eom’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near its end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye, 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I ghall gee 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within the heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 
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HANNAH F. GOULD. 
THE CROCUS’S SOLILOQUY. 
AMERICAN POETRY, 


Down in my solitude under the snow, 
Where nothing cheering can reach me; 
Here, without light to see how to grow, 
I’ll trust to nature to teach me. 
I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 
Lock’d in so gloomy a dwelling; 
My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run down, 
While the bud in my bosom is swelling. 
Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 
From this cold dungeon to free me, 
I will peer up with my little bright head; 
All will be joyful to see me. 
Then from my heart will young petals diverge, 
As rays of the sun from their focus; 
I from the darkness of earth will emerge, 
A happy and beautiful crocus. 


Gaily array’d in my yellow and green, 
When to their view I have risen, 

Will they not wonder that one so serene 
Came from so dismal a prison? 

Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 
This little lesson may borrow— 

Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour, 
We come out the brighter to-morrow. 


JOHN G. C. BRAINARD. 
THE SWEET-BRIER. 
AMERICAN POETRY. 


Our sweet autumnal western-scented wind 
Robs of its odours none so sweet a flower, 
In all the blooming waste it left behind, 
As that the sweet-brier yields it; and the shower 
Wets not a rose that buds in beauty’s bower 
One half go lovely; yet it grows along 
The poor girl’s pathway, by the poor man’s door 
Such are the simple folks it dwells among ; 
And humble as the bud, so humble be the song. 
I love it, for it takes its untouch’d stand, 
Not in the vase that sculptors decorate; 
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Its sweetness all is of my native land; 
i And e’en its fragrant leaf has not its mate 
Among the perfumes which the rich and great 
Buy from the odours of the spicy east. 
You love your flowers and plants, and will you hate 
The little four-leaved rose that I love best, 
That freshest will awake, and sweetest go to rest? 


4 
THE MOSS ROSE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER,. 
Tux angel of the flowers, one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay ; 
That spirit to whose charge ’tis given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven ;— 
Awaking from his light repose, 
The angel whisper’d to the rose: 
“O fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found, where all are fair; 
For the sweet shade thou giv’st to me, 
Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee.” 
“Then,” said the rose, with deepen’d glow, 
“On me another grace bestow :” 
The spirit paused in silent thought,— 
What grace was there that flower had not? 
’*Twas but a moment—o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 
And robed in nature’s simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that rose exceed ? 


PRECEPTS OF FLOWERS. 


Frowers of the field, how meet ye seem 
Man’s frailty to portray, 
Blooming so fair in morning’s beam, 
Passing at eve away; 
Teach this, and, oh! though brief your reign, 
Sweet flowers ye shall not live in vain, 
Go, form a monitory wreath 
For youth’s unthinking brow; = 
Go, and to busy mankind breathe 
What most he fears to know; 
Go, strew the path where age doth tread, 
And tell him of the silent dead. 
But whilst to thoughtless ones and gay, 
Ye breathe these truths. severe, 
To those who droop in pale decay, 
Have ye no words of cheer? 
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Oh yes! ye weave a double spell, 

And death and life betoken well. 

Go, then, where wrapt in fear and gloom. 
Fond hearts and true are sighing, 

And deck with emblematic bloom 
The pillow of the dying; 

And softly speak, nor speak in vain, 

Of the long sleep and broken chain: 

And say, that He who from the dust 
Recalls the slumbering flower, 

Will surely visit those who trust 
His mercy and His power; 

Will mark where sleeps their peaceful clay, 

And roll, ere long, the stone away. 

Bilackwood’s Magazine, 


TO THE ROUND-LEAVED SUNDEW.* 


By the lone fountain’s secret bed, 

Where human footsteps rarely tread, 

’Mid the wild moor or silent glen, 

The sundew blooms unseen by men; 

Spreads there her leaf of rosy hue, 

A chalice for the morning dew, 

And, ere the summer's sun can rise, 

Drinks the pure waters of the skies. 

Wouldst thou that thy lot were given 

Thus to receive the dews of heaven, 

With heart prepared, like this meek flower ? 

Come, then, and hail the dawning hour; 

So shall a blessing from on high, 

Pure as the rain of summer’s sky, 

Unsullied as the morning dew, 

Descend, and all thy soul imbue. 

Yes! like the blossoms of the waste, 

Would we the sky-born waters taste, 

To the high fountain’s sacred spring, 

The chalice let us humbly bring: 

So shall we find the streams of heaven, 

To him who seeks are freely given; 

The morning and the evening dew 

Shall still our failing strength renew. 
The Naturalists Poetical Companion. 


* The Sundew, Drosera rotundifolia, a plant frequent in turfy bogs, bears a 
delicate white flower on a slender stem; the leaves are round, about the size 
of a sixpence, fringed with red hairs, which discharge drops of an acrid fluid. 
Insects are frequently entangled by the viscid globules; and it has been ob- 
served that an ant so situated died in fifteen minutes. 
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THE HEART’S-EASE. 


Ture is a little flower that’s found 
In almost every garden ground, 
Tis lowly, but ’tis sweet: 
And, if its name express its power, 
A more invaluable fiower 
You’ll never, never meet. 
No—not the wealth of Chili’s mine, 
Dear flowret! may compare with thine,— 
For thee, I’d give it all; 
But if the wealthy will not bear 
Thy modest charms in their parterre, 
Grow ‘neath my garden wall. 
I said in evry garden ground; 
Perhaps in Eden ’twas not found, 
For there it was not wanted; 
But soon as sin and sorrow came, 
Thy flower received its gladdening name, 
By Mercy’s angel planted. 
He took its azure from the sky— 
It is the hue of constancy, 
And constant should our faith be; 
With that he mingled splendid gold, 
To shew that, if our faith we hold, 
We shall be crown’d with glory. 
Mary, if God within our bower 
Should plant this lovely little flower, 
To tend it be our duty; 
Then, should there be a smile or tear, 
So it be mutual, it will rear 
And maturate its beauty. 
Village Magazine. 


TO THE FLOWER FORGET-ME-NOT. 
**I muse on the works of thy hands,’’—Psaum cxliii, 5, 

Tov sweet little flower with the bright blue eye, 
That peepest from the bank so modestly, 
Thou art come from a source invisible, 
And thou hast some important words to tell. 
Thou art come like the “still small voice” of Him, 
Who whispers His truth in the evening dim; 
Who shines in the stars in the azure sky, 
And gems the dark world with piety. 
Thou art come as a warning to wandering souls, 
Who are careless of time, as it swiftly rolls; 
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And forgetful of God, who upholds their lot, 
But who whispers in thee—forget me not. 


Thou art come as a gift from a Friend sincere, 
Whose dwelling is fix’d in the heavenly sphere, 


But whose Spirit is with us in every spot, 


And the voice of whose works is—forget me not. 


Thou art come to repeat an assurance of love, 


From that changeless Friend in the mansions above: 


To the soul that loves Christ in sincerity, 
His goodness declares—I will not forget thee. 


From “Gems of Sacred Poetry.” 


THE DAISY. 


Tue daisy is the meekest flower 
That grows in wood or field; 

To wind and rain, and footstep rude, 
Its slender stem will yield. 


And when they ’re passed away again, 
As cheerfully it springs, 

As if a playful butterfly 
Had bent it with his wings, 


The daisy is a hardy plant, 
And in the winter-time 

We find it by the shelter’d nooks, 
Unhurt by snow and rime. 


In spring it dots the green with white, 
It blossoms all the year, 

And go it is a favrite flower, 
To little children dear. 


Before the stars are in the sky, 
The daisy goes to rest, 

And folds its little shining leaves 
Upon its golden breast. 


And so it sleeps in dewy night 
Until the morning breaks; 

Then with the songs of early birds, 
So joyously awakes, 


And children, when they go to bed, 
Should fold their hands in prayer, 


And place themselves, and all they love, 


In God’s almighty care, 
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Then they may sleep secure and still, 
Through hours of darksome night, 
And with the pretty daisy wake 
In cheerful morning light. 
Litile Poems for Little People.* 


Antimals. 
BIRDS. 


JAMES THOMSON. 
Born, 1700; Diep, 1748. 


CARE OF BIRDS FOR THEIR YOUNG. 
Nor toil alone they scorn: exalting love, 
By the great Father of the spring inspired, 
Gives instant courage to the fearful race, 
And to the simple art. With stealthy wing, 
Should some rude foot their woody haunts molest, 
Amid a neighbouring bush they silent drop, 
And whirring thence, as if alarmed, deceive 
The unfeeling school-boy. Hence, around the head 
Of wandering swain, the white winged plover wheels 
Her sounding flight, and then directly on, 
In long excursion, skims the level lawn, 
To tempt him from her nest. The wild-duck hence, 
O’er the rough moss; and o’er the trackless waste 
The heath-hen flutters; pious fraud! to lead 


The hot-pursuing spaniel far astray. 


THE MORNING LARK. 
Fratuer D lyric, warbling high, 
Sweetly gaining on the sky, 
Op’ning with thy matin lay 
(Nature’s hymn) the eye of day, 
Teach my soul, on early wing, 
Thus to soar and thus to sing. 
While the bloom of orient light 
Gilds thee in thy tuneful flight, 
May the Day-spring from on high, 
Seen by faith’s religious eye, 
Cheer me with His vital ray, 
Promise of eternal day. 


* An admirable collection for the young, just published. 
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MARK AKENSIDE. 
Born, 1721; Diep, 1770. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Hark! how through many a winding note, 
She now prolongs her lays; 2 
How sweetly down the void they float! 
The breeze their magic path attends, 
The stars shine out; the forest bends, 
( The wakeful heifers gaze. 


Whoe’er thou art, whom chance may bring 
To this sequester’d spot, 

If then the plaintive syren sing, 

Oh! softly tread beneath her bower, 

And think of Heaven’s disposing power, 
Of man’s uncertain lot. 


Oh! think o’er all this mortal stage, 
What mournful scenes arise ; 

What ruin waits on kingly rage; 

How often virtue dwells with woe; 

How many griefs from knowledge flow; 
How swiftly pleasure flies. 


Oh! sacred bird, let me at eve, 
Thus wandering all alone, 

Thy tender counsel oft receive, 

Bear witness to thy pensive airs, 

And pity nature’s common cares, 
Till I forget my own. 


RS TT I ER 


ERASMUS DARWIN. 
Born, 1731; Diep, 1802. 
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THE LINNET’S NEST. 


Tu busy birds, with nice selection, cull 

Soft thistle-down, gray moss, and scatter’d wool; 
Far from each prying eye the nest prepare, 
Form’d of warm moss, and lined with softest hair. 
Week after week, regardless of her food, 

Th’ incumbent linnet warms her future brood ; 
Each spotted egg with ivory bill she turns, 

Day after day with fond impatience burns; 

Hears the young prisoner chirping in his cell, 
And breaks in hemispheres the fragile shell. 
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WILLIAM COWPER. 
Bors, 1781; Diep, 1800. 


ON A GOLDFINCH STARVED TO DEATH IN HIS CAGE. 


Time was when I was free as air, 

The thistle’s downy seed my fare, 
My drink the morning dew; 

I perch’d at will on every spray, 

My form genteel, my plumage gay, 
My strains for ever new. 

But gaudy plumage, sprightly strain, 

And form genteel were all in vain, 
And of a transient date; 

For caught and caged, and starved to death, 

In dying sighs my little breath 
Soon pass’d the wiry grate. 


Thanks, gentle swain, for all my woes, 
And thanks for this effectual close 
And cure of every ill; 
More cruelty could none express; 
And I, if you had shewn me less, 
Had been your prisoner still, 


JOHN LOGAN. 
Born, 1748; Drep, 1788, 


TO THE CUCKOO. 


Hatt, beauteous stranger of the grove, 
Thou messenger of spring, 

Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 


What time the daisy decks the green 
Thy certain voice we hear; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 


Delightful visitant! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 


The schoolboy, wandering through the wood, 
To pluck the primrose gay, 

Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 

And imitates thy lay, 
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What time the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fliest the vocal vale, 

An annual guest, in other lands 
Another spring to hail. 


Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. 

Oh! could I fly, I’d fly with thee; 
We’d make, with joyful wing, 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spring. 


SONG OF THE CAPTIVE LARK. 


’T'tg merry morn—the sun hath shed 
His light upon the mountain head. 

The golden dews are sparkling now 

On heath and hill, on flower and bough; 
And many a happy song is heard 

From every gay rejoicing bird : 

But never more, alas! shall I 

Soar up and sing in yonder sky. 


Through these harsh wires I glimpse in yain,; 
The ray that once awoke my strain; 

In pain, while coop’d, I fret and pine, 

My useless wings their strength decline. 

Sad is my fate to see the stars 

Pass one by one before my bars; 

And know, when dawn returneth, I 

No more may sing in yonder sky. 


Oh, barbarous you, who still can bear 
This mournful doom to bid me share— 
To see me droop and sadden on 

With wishful eye, from dawn to dawn; 
Beating my little breast in woe, 

’Gainst these dread wires that vex me so: 
And my glad passage still deny 

To soar and sing in yonder sky. 


Oh, let me fly—fly up once more, 
How would my wing delighted soar, 
What rapture would my song declare, 
Pour’d out upon the sunny air: 

Oh, let me hence depart! in vain 

I try to breathe one gladsome strain: 
In this dark den, I pine, I die; 

Oh, let me fly to yonder sky! 
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: ROBERT BURNS. 
4 Born, 1758; Dinn, 1796. 


LINES ON HEARING A THRUSH SING IN A MORNING 
WALK IN JANUARY. 


| Sine on, sweet thrush, upon the leafless bough ; 
| Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strain: 
| See aged Winter, ’mid his surly reign, 

At thy blithe carol clears his furrowd brow. 


4 So in lone Poverty’s dominion drear, 

; Sits meek Content with light unanxious heart, 

; Welcomes the rapid moments, bids them part, 
Nor asks if they bring aught to hope or fea. 


f 
I thank Thee, Author of this opening day! 
Thou whose bright sun now gilds the orient skies! 
Riches denied, Thy boon was purer joys, 
What wealth could never give nor take away! 
H 
} 


Yet come, thou child of Poverty and Care; 
The mite high Heav’n bestow’d, that mite with thee 
I’U share. 


JAMES GRAHAME, 
Born, 1765; Dtep, 1811. 


THE REDBREAST. 


How simply unassuming is that strain, 

It is the redbreast’s song, the friend of man. 
High is his perch, but humble is his home, 

And well conceal’d. Sometimes within the sound 
Of heartsome mill-clack, where the spacious door, 
White-dusted, tells him plenty reigns around— 
Close at the root of brier-bush, that o’erhangs 
The narrow stream, with shealings bedded white, 
He fixes his abode, and lives at will; 

Oft near some single cottage he prefers 

To rear his little home; there, pert and spruce, 
He shares the refuse of the goodwife’s churn, 
Which kindly on the wall for him she leaves ; 
Below her lintel oft he lights, then in 

He boldly flits, and fluttering loads his bill, 

And to his young the yellow treasure bears, 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Born, 1770; Diep, 1860. 
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BIRDS. 
I HEARD a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sate reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 
To her fair works did nature link 
The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 
Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 
And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 
The birds around me hopp’d and play’d; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure; 
But the least motion which they made, 
It seem’d a thrill of pleasure. 
The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air ; 
And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 
From Heaven if this belief be sent, 
If such be nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man? 


TO A SKYLARK. 
Erxereat minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 
Dost thou despise the earth, where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye, 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still, 
To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler! that love-prompted strain 
(‘T'wixt thee and thine a never-failing pond) 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain: 
Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 
Leaye to the nightingale her shady wood; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roam; 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home, 
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TO THE CUCKOO. 
O BLiTHE new-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee, and rejoice. 
O cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice? 


While I am lying on the grass, 
Thy twofold shout I hear, 

That seems to fill the air’s whole space, 
As loud far off as near. 


Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 
Thrice welcome, darling of the spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird: but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery. 


The same which in my schoolboy days 
I listen’d to; that cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 


To seek thee often did I rove © 
Through woods and on the green; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love 
Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain, 

And listen till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O blessed bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 

An unsubstantial faéry place, 
That is fit home for thee, 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1854. 


THE PRISONER TO A ROBIN WHO CAME TO HIS WINDOW. 
Wetcome! welcome! little stranger, 
Welcome to my lone retreat, 
Here, secure from every danger, 
Hop about, and chirp, and eat. 
Robin! how I envy thee, 
Happy child of liberty. 
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Hunger never shall distress thee, 
_ _ While my meals one crumb afford, 
Colds and cramps shall ne’er oppress thee, 
Come and share my humble board: 
Robin, come and live with me, 
Live, yet still at liberty. 


Soon shall spring, with smiles and blushes, 
Steal upon the blooming year; 

Then, amid the verdant bushes, 
Thy sweet song shall warble clear; 

Then shall I too, joined with thee, 

Taste the sweets of liberty. 


Should some rough, unfeeling Dobbia,* 
In this iron-hearted age, 
Seize thee on thy nest, my robin, 
And confine thee in a cage; 
Then, poor robin, think of me, 
Think—and sigh for liberty. 


Liberty! thou brightest treasure 
In the crown of earthly joys, 

Source of gladness, soul of pleasure, 
All delights besides are toys: 

None but prisoners like me 

Know the worth of liberty. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1832, 


THE WREN. 


Sma as thou art, thou gem-like bird! 
Yet thou hast made thy nest on high; 
And there thy warbling voice is heard, 
Singing thy children’s lullaby. 
Lovely bird! with thy golden crown, 
A kind and tender nurse art thou, 
Making thy nest of moss and down, 
And hanging it on the bending bough. 
There, rocked by the wave of the zephyr’s wiug?” 
Amid the green branches it lightly swings 
And a few clustering leaves of the forest-irce, 
Will serve to shelter thy cradle and thee; 
Concealing thee safely from every eye, 
Until danger and fear have pass’d thee by. 


Minstrelsy of the Woocis 


* Dobbin—a word chosen to express a rude fellow. 20 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 
Bravrirut nightingale! who shall portray 
All the varying turns of thy flowing lay? 
And where is the lyre, whose chords shall reply 
To the notes of thy changeful melody? 
We may linger indeed, and listen to thee, 
But the linkéd chain of thy harmony 
¥ is not for mortal hands to unbind, 
Nor the clue of thy mazy music to find. 
Thy home is the wood on the echoing hill, 
Or the verdant banks of the forest rill; 
And soft as the south wind the branches among, 
Thy plaintive lament goes floating along. 
Minstrelsy of the Woods. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Born, 1772; Diep, 1834. 

THE NIGHTINGALE. 
A mpLancHoty bird? Oh! idle thought— 
Jn nature there is nothing melancholy. 
But some night-wandering man, whose heart was pierced 
With the remembrance of some grievous wrong, 
Or slow distemper, or neglected love; 
(And go, poor wretch! fill’d all things with himself, 
And made all gentle sounds send back the tale 
Of his own sorrow;) he, and such as he, 
First named these notes a melancholy strain, 
And many a poet echoes the conceit. 

We have learnt 

A different lore: we may not thus profane 
Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance. "Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast thick warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburden his full soul 
Of all iis musie. 


JAMES HOGG. 
Born, 1782; Diep, 1835. 


THE SKYLARK. 
Brep of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and Ical 
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Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

Oh to abide in the desert with thee! 
Wild is thy lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud, 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth, 
O’er fell and fountain sheen, 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away! 
Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be, 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

Ch! to abide in the desert with thee! 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Born, 1774; Diep, 1843. 


TO THE LARK, 

O tHov sweet lark, that in the heaven so high, 
Twinkling thy wings dost sing so joyfully, 

I watch thy soaring with no mean delight; 
And when at last I turn mine aching eye 

That lags, how far below that lofty flight, 
Still silently receive thy melody 
O thou sweet lark, that I had wings like thee! 

Not for the joy it were in yon blue light 

Upward to plunge, and from my heavenly height 
Gaze on the creeping multitude below, 

But that I soon would wing my eager flight 
To that lov'd home where fancy even now y 
Hath fled, and hope looks onward through a tear, 
Counting the weary hours that keep her here. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Born, 1777; Drep, 1844. 


THE PARROT. 
Tm deep affections of the breast, 
hat Heaven to living things imparts, 
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Are not exclusively possess’d 
By human hearts. 
A parrot, from the Spanish main, 
Full young, and early caged, came o’er 
With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s* shore. 
To spicy groves, where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 
His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 
He bade adieu. 
For these he changed the smoke of turf, 
A heathery land and misty sky, 
And turned on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 
But fretted, in our climate cold 
He lived and chatter'd many a day; 
Until with age, from green and gold 
His wings grew gray. 
At last when blind and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laughed, and spoke no mere, 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore; 
He hail’d the bird in Spanish speech, 
The bird in Spanish speech replied, 
Flapp’d round the cage with joyous screech, 
Dropt down and died! 


BARRY CORNWALL 

Born, 1784; Drep, 1842, 

THE STORMY PETREL. 
A THOUSAND miles from land are we 
Tossing about on the roaring sea; 
From billow to bounding billow cast, 
Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast; 
The sails are scatter’d about like weeds, 
The strong masts shake like quivering reeds; 
The mighty cables and iron chains, 
he hull which all earthly strength disdains, 
They strain and they crack; and hearts of stone, 
Their natural hard proud strength disown. 

Up and down! up and down! 
From the base of the wave to the billows’ crown, 
Amidst the flashing and feathery foam, 
The stormy petrel finds a home; 


* Mulla—the island of Mull, one of the Hebrides, 
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A home,—if such a place can be 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seeking her rocky lair 

To warn her young, and teach them to spring, 

At onee o’er the waves on their stormy wing! 
O’er the deep! o’er the deep! 

Where the whale, and the shark, and the swordfish sleep | 

Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 

The petrel telleth her tale in vain: 

For the mariner curseth the warning bird, 

Who bringeth him news of the storm unheard : 

Ah! thus does the prophet of good or ill 

Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still; 

Yet, he never falters ;—so, petrel! spring 

Once more o’er the waves on thy stormy wing. 


THE FALCON ON THE WARRIOR'S WRIST. 


Tuo falcon is a noble bird, 

And when his heart of hearts is stirr’d, 
He ’ll seek the eagle, though he run 
Into his chamber near the sun. 

Never was there brute or bird, 

Which the woods or mountains heard, 
That could force a fear or care 

From him,—the Arab of the air! 


To-day he sits upon a wrist, 

Whose blue veins a queen has kiss’d, 
And on him falls a sterner eye 

Than he can face where’er he fly, 
Though he scale the summit cold, 

Of the Grimsel, vast and old,— 
Though he search yon gunless stream, 
That threads the forest like a dream. 


Ah, noble soldier! noble bird! 

Will your names be ever heard,— 
Ever seen in future story, 

Crowning it with deathless glory? 
Peace, ho! the master’s eye is drawn 
Away unto the bursting dawn! 
Arise, thou bird of birds, arise, 

And seek thy quarry in the skies! 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Born, 1792; Dr=p, 1822. 


THE EAGLE AND SERPENT. 

In the air do I behold indeed 
An eagle and a serpent wreath’d in fight, 
And now, relaxing its impetuous flight, 
Before th’ aérial rock on which I stood, 
The eagle hovering wheel’d to left and right, 
And hung with lingering wings over the flood, 
And startled with its yells the wide air’s solitude. 


A shaft of light upon its wings descended, 

And every golden feather gleam’d therein, 

Feather and scale inextricably blended, 

The serpent’s mail’d and many a colour’d skin 

Shone through the plumes, its coils were twined within, 
With many a swoln and knotted fold; and high, 

And far, the neck receding lithe and thin, 

Sustain’d a crested head, which warily 

Shifted, and glanced before the eagle’s steadfast eye. 


Around, around, in ceaseless circles wheeling, 

With clang of wings and scream the eagle sail’d 
Incessantly ; sometimes on high concealing 

Its lessening orbs, sometimes as if it fail’d, 

Dropp’d through the air, and still it shriek’d and wail’d, 
And casting back its eager head, with beak 

And talon unremittingly assail’d 

The wreath’d serpent, who did ever seek 

Upon his enemy’s heart a mortal wound to wreak. 


THE SKYLARK. 
Hatz to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher, 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
__ Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun, 
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The pale purple even | 
Melts around thy flight; i 
Like a star of heaven ; 
In the broad daylight, 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 
Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 
All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overfiew'd. 


What thou art, we know not; 
What is most like thee; 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 
Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 
Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overfiows her bower. 
Like a glowworm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which sereen it from the view. 
Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower’d, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-wingéd thieves. 
Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awaken’d flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass, 
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Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chant, 
Match’d with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt— 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne'er knew love’s sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought, 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joys we ever should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy sxill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground, 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 
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Born, 1793; Diep, 1835, 

THE WOUNDED EAGLE. 
Eacta! this is not thy sphere! 
Warrior-bird, what seek’st thou here? 
Wherefore by the fountain’s brink 
Doth thy royal pinion sink? 
Wherefore on the violet’s bed 
Lay’st thou thus thy drooping head? 
Thou that hold’st the blast in scorn, 
Thou that wear’st the wings of morn! 
Eagle! wilt thou not arise? 
Look upon thine own bright skies! 
Lift thy glance! the fiery sun 
There his pride of place has won, 
And the mountain lark is there, 
And sweet sound hath fill’d the air: 
Hast thou left that realm on high? 
—Oh, it can be but to die! 
Eagle! Eagle! thou hast bowed 
From thine empire o’er the cloud! 
Thou that hadst ethereal birth, 
Thou hast stoop’d too near the earth, 
And the hunter’s shaft hath found thee, 
And the toils of death have bound thee, 
Wherefore didst thou leave thy place, 
Creature of a kingly race? 
Wert thou weary of thy throne? 
Was the sky’s dominion lone? 
Chill and lone it well might be, 
Yet that mighty wing was free! 
Now the chain is o’er thee cast: 
From thy heart the blood flows fast, 
Woe for gifted souls and high! 
Is not such their destiny? 


GERALD GRIFFIN. 
Born, 1803; Diep, 1840. 


FELICIA HEMANS. 


TO A SEA-GULL 
‘Wurtz bird of the tempest! O beautiful thing, 
With the bosom of snow, and the motionless wing, 
Now sweeping the billow, now floating on high, 
Now bathing thy plumes in the light of the sky; 
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Now poising o’er ocean thy delicate form, 

Now breasting the surge with thy bosom so warm; 
Now darting aloft, with a heavenly scorn, 

Now shooting along like a ray of the morn; 

Now lost in the folds of the cloud-curtain’d dome, 
Now floating abroad like a flake of the foam ; 
Now silently poised o’er the war of the main, 

Like the spirit of Charity brooding o’er pain; 
Now gliding with pinion all silently furl, 

Like an angel descending to comfort the world! 
Thou seem’st to my spirit, as upward I gaze, 

And see thee, now cloth’d in mellowest rays, 

Now lost in the storm-driven vapours, that fly 
Like hosts that are routed across the broad sky, 
Like a pure spirit, true to its virtue and faith, 
’Mid the tempests of nature, of passion, and death! 


Rise! beautiful emblem of purity, rise! 

On the sweet winds of heaven, to thine own brilliant skies; 
Still higher! still higher! till lost to our sight, 

Thou hidest thy wings in a mantle of light; 

And I think how a pure spirit gazing on thee, 

Must long for that moment—the joyous and free, 
When the soul disembodied from nature, shall spring 
Unfetter’d, at once to her Maker and King; 

When the bright day of service and suffering past, 
Shapes, fairer than thine, shall shine round her at last, 
While, the standard of battle triumphantly furl’d, 

She smiles like a victor, serene on the world! 


ROBERT NICOLL. 
Born, 1814; Diep, 1837, 


THE LINNET. 


Some humble heart is sore and sick with grief, 
And straight thou comest with thy gentle song 
To wile the sufferer from his hate or wrong, 

By bringing nature's love to his relief. 
Thou churmest by the sick child’s window long, 
Till racking pain itself be wooed to sleep; 

And when away have vanished flower and leaf, 
Thy lonely wailing voice for them doth weep— 

Linnet! wild linnet! 


God saw how much of woe, and grief, and care, 
Man’s faults and follies on the earth would make; 
And thee, sweet singer, for His creatures’ sake, 
sent to warble wildly everywhere, 
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And by our souls to love to wake. 
Oh! blessed wandering spirit! unto thee 
Pure hearts are knit, as unto things too fair, 
And good, and beautiful of earth to be— 
Linnet! wild linnet! 


MARY HOWITT. 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 
Tar humming-bird! the humming-bird! i 
So fairy-like and bright; i 
It lives among the sunny flowers, ; 
A creature of delight! 


In the radiant islands of the East, i 
Where fragrant spices grow, y 

A thousand, thousand humming-birds 
Go glancing to and fro. 


Like living fires they flit about, 4 
Scarce larger than a bee, | 
Among the broad palmetto leaves, 
And through the fan-palm tree. 


And in those wild and verdant woods, 
Where stately mosses tower, 

Where hangs from branching tree to tree 
The scarlet passion flower ; 


Where on the mighty river banks, 
La Plate and Amazon, 

The cayman,” like an old tree trunk, 
Lies basking in the sun; 

There builds her nest the humming-bird, 
Within the ancient wood— 

Her nest of silky cotton down— 
And rears her tiny brood. 


She hangs it to a slender twig, 
Where waves it light and free, 
As the campanero* tolls his song, 

And rocks the mighty tree. 


All crimson is her shining breast, 
Like to the red, red rose; 

Her wing is the changeful green and blue 
That the neck of the peacock shows. 
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* Cayman—the American alligator. 
+ Campanero—a West Indian bird, whose note may be heard nearly three 


miles off like the toll of a distant convent bell, 
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Thou, happy, happy humming-bird, 
No winter round thee lours; 

Thou never saw’st a leafless tree, 
Nor land without sweet flowers. 


A reign of summer joyfulness 
To thee for life is given; 

Thy food, the honey from the flower, 
Thy drink, the dew from heaven! 


FREDERIKA BREMER. 


THE WHITE DOVE. 
FROM THE SWEDISH. 
TERE sitteth a dove so white and fair, 
All on the lily spray, 
And she listeneth when to our Saviour dear 
The little children pray. 
Lightly she spreads her friendly wings, 
And to heaven’s gate hath sped ; 
And unto the Father in heaven she bears 
The prayers that the children have said. 
And back she comes from heaven’s gate, 
And brings—that dove so mild— 
From the Father in heaven who hears her speak, 
A blessing for every child. 
Then, children, lift np a pious prayer; 
It hears whatever you say, 
That heavenly dove so white and fair, 
That sits on the lily spray. 


WILLIAM H. THOMSON. 
BIRDS. 

Braps—birds! ye are beautiful things, 
With your earth-treading feet and your cloud-cleaving wings; 
Where shall man wander, and where shall he dwell, 
Beautiful birds, that ye come not as well? 
Ye have nests on the mountain all rugged and stark, 
Ye have nests in the forest all tangled and dark: 
Ye build and ye brood “neath the cottagers’ eaves, 
And ye sleep on the sod ’mid the bonnie green leaves; 
Ye hide in the heather, ye lurk in the brake, 
Ye dive in the sweet flags that shadow the lake: 
Ye skim where the stream parts the orchard-deck’d land, 
Ye dance where the foam sweeps the desolate strand. 
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Beautiful birds! ye come thickly around, 
When the bud’s on the branch, and the snow’s on the ground; 
Ye come when the richest of roses flush out, 
And ye come when the yellow leaf eddies about. 
Beautiful birds! how the schoolboy remembers 

The warblers that chorused his holiday tune; 
The robin that chirp’d in the frosty Decembers, 

The blackbird that whistled through flower-crowned June. 
That schoolboy remembers his holiday ramble, 

When he pull’d every blossom of palm he could see, 
When his finger was raised as he stopp’d in the bramble, 
With, “ Hark! there’s the cuckoo; how close he must be!” 


JOHN PRINGLE, 


THE LITTLE BIRD. 

Comz, tell me now, sweet little bird, 
Who deck’d thy wings with gold? 

Who fashion’d so thy tiny form, 
And bade thy wings unfold? 

Who taught thee such enchanting power, 
To soothe this aching heart ; 

And, with thy note of harmony, 
To mock the reach of art? 

Thou fly’st away! who bade thee soar? 
Who bade thee seek the sky, 

And wander through yon silver cloud, 
A speck to mortal eye? 

Oh, had I but thy wings, sweet bird! 
I’d mount where angels be, 

Anda leave behind this world of sin, 
A little thing like thee; 

1’d mount where golden harps proclaim 
Emmanuel’s dying love, 

And gladly hail th’ eternal rest 
Of that pure realm above. 


RICHARD H. DANA. 


AN AMERICAN POET, 


THE LITTLE BEACH BIRD, 
T'xov little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy voice? 
Why with that boding cry 
O’er the waves dost thou fly? 
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Oh, rather, bird, with me, 
Through the fair land rejoice! 


Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim, and pale 
As driven by a beating storm at sea; 
Thy ery is weak and scared, 
As if thy mates had shared 
The doom of us. Thy wail— 
What does it bring to me? 


Of thousands thou, both sepulchre and pall, 
Old Ocean, art! A requiem on the dead, 
From out thy gloomy cells, 
A tale of mourning tells— 
Tells of man’s woe and fall, 
His sinless glory fled. 


Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy flight 
Where the complaining sea shall sadness bring 
Thy spirit never more: 
Come, quit with me the shore, 
For gladness and the light, 


Where birds of summer sing. | 
JEREMIAH HOLME WIEFFEN. 
Born, 1792; Diep, 1836. 
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LINES ON A CUCKOO. 


Hatt to thee, shouting Cuckoo! in my youth 

Thou wert long time, the Ariel of my hope, 
The marvel of a summer! it did soothe 

To listen to thee on some sunny slope, 

Where the high oaks forbade an ampler scope 
Than of the blue skies upward,—and to sit 
Canopied, in the gladdening horoscope 
n 
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Which thou, my planet, flung—a pleasant fit, 
Long time my hours endear’d, my kindling fancy smit, 


And thus I love thee still—thy monotone, 
The selfsame transport flashes through my frame, 
And when thy voice, sweet sibyl, all is flown 
My eager ear, I cannot choose but blame. 
O may the world these feelings never tame! 
If age o’er me her silver tresses spread, 
I still would call thee by a lover’s name, 
And deem the spirit of delight unfled, 
Nor bear, though gray without, a heart to nature dead! 
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THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


Wuers the Northern Ocean in vast whirls, 

Boils round the naked melancholy isles 

Of furthest Thule, and the Atlantic surge 

Pours in among the stormy Hebrides; 

Who can recount what transmigrations there 

Are annual made? what nations come and go? 

And how the living clouds on clouds arise? 

Infinite wings! till all the plume-dark air, 

And rude resounding shore are one wild ery. 
Anonymors, 
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EDMUND SPENSER. 
Born, 1553; Drep, 1599. 


DESCRIPTION OF A BUTTERFLY. 


Hz the gay garden round about doth fly, 
From bed to bed, from one to other border, 
And takes survey, with curious, busy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there set in order; 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 

Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 
Nor with his feet their silken leaves deface, 
But feeds upon the pleasures of each place, 
And evermore, with most variety 

And change of sweetness (for all change is sweet), 
He seeks, his dainty sense to gratify; 

Now sucking of the juice of herbs most meet, 
Or of the dew which yet on them doth lie, 
Now in the same bathing his tender feet; 
And then he percheth on some bank thereby 
To sun himself, and his moist wings to dry. 
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Born, 1564; Diep, 1616. 


HONEY-BEES. 
Wuute that the arm’d head doth fight abroad, 
The advised head defends itself at home: 
For government, through high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep with one concert, 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
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Congreeing in a full and natural close, 
Like music. Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 

Setting endeavour in continual motion; 

To which is fix’d, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience : for so work the honey-bees; 
Creatures, that, by a rule in nature, teach 

The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king, and officers of sorts : 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home, 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad : 
Others, like soldiers, arm’d in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor, 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate - 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum 
Delivering o’er to executioners pale 

The lazy yawning drone. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY 
Born, 1618; Drep, 1667. 


TO THE GRASSHOPPER. 


Happy insect! what can be 

In happiness compared to thee? 

Fed with nourishment divine, 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine! 
Nature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does fill. 

Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing, 
Happier than the happiest king ! 

All the fields which thou dost see, 

All the plants belong to thee; 

All that summer hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice. 

Man for thee does sow and plough; 
Farmer he, and landlord thou! 

Thou dost innocently enjoy, 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear 
Prophet of the ripen’d year! 
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Yo thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life’s no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect! happy thou, 

Dost neither age nor winter know. 

But when thou’st drunk, and danced, and sung 
Thy fill, the flow’ry leaves among, 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thou retir’st to endless rest. 


ISAAC WATTS. 
Born, 1674; Diep, 1748, 


THE ANT—INDUSTRY. 


THusz emmets, how little they are in our eyes! 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies, 
Without our regard or concern: 
Yet as wise as we are, if sent to their school, 
There’s many a sluggard and many a fool 
Some lessons of wisdom might learn. 


They don’t wear their time out in sleeping or play, 

But gather up corn in a sunshiny day, 
And for winter they lay up their stores; 

They manage their work in such regular forms, 

One would think they foresaw all the frosts and the storms, 
And so brought their food within doors. 


But I have less sense than a poor creeping ant, 

If I take not due care for the things I shall want, 
Nor provide against dangers in time; 

When death and oid age shall stare in my face, 

What a wretch shall I be in the end of my days, 
If I trifle away all their prime! 


Now, now while my strength and my youth are in bloom, j 
Let me think what shall save me when sickness shall come, 
And pray that my sins be forgiven. 
Let me read in good books, and believe and obey, 
That when death turns me out of this cottage of clay, 
I may dwell in a palace in heaven. 
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ALEXANDER POPE. 
Born, 1688; Drep, 1744, 


INSTRUCTION FROM ANIMATED NATURB. 


Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
‘he scale of sensual, mental powers ascends: 9 
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Mark how it mounts, to man’s imperial race, 
From the green myriads in the peopled grass; 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam: 
Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green; 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
To that which warbles through the vernal wood. 
The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 
In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true, 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew? 
How instinct varies in the grovelling swine, 
Compared, half-reasoning elephant, with thine! 
’Twixt that, and reason, what a nice barrier ! 
For ever separate, yet for ever near! 

* * * * 


Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food! 
Pregscient the tides or tempests to withstand, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 
Sure as Demoivre, without rule or line? 
Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before? 
Who calls the councils, states the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 
God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds: 
But as He framed a whole, the whole to bless, 
On mutual wants built mutual happiness ; 
So from the first, eternal order ran, 
And creature link’d to creature, man to man. 

* * * * * * 
Thus, then, to man the voice of nature spake— 
Go, from the creatures thy instructions take: 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield: 
Learn from the beast the physic of the field; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
Here, too, all forms of social union find, 
And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind: 
Here subterranean works and cities see. 
Their towns aérial on the waving tree, 
Learn each smail people’s genius, policies, 
The ant’s republic, and the realm of bees; 
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How those in common all their wealth bestow; 
And anarchy without confusion know; 

And these, for ever, though a monarch reign, 
Their separate cells and properties maintain. 


JAMES THOMSON, 
Born, 1700; Diep, 1748. 


INSECTS IN SUMMER. 
Wakxp by his warmer ray, the reptile young 
Came wing’d abroad; by the light air upborne 
Lighter, and full of soul. From every chink 
And secret corner, where they slept away 
The wintry storms; or rising from their tombs 
To higher life; by myriads, forth at once, 
Swarming they pour; of all the varied hues 
Their beauty-beaming parent can disclose. 
Ten thousand forms! ten thousand different tribes! 
People the blaze. To sunny waters some 
By fatal instinct fly; where on the pool 
They sportive wheel, or sailing down the stream, 
Are snatch’d immediate, by the quick-eyed trout, 
Or darting salmon. Through the greenwood glade 
Some love to stray; there lodged, amused, and fed, 
In the fresh leaf. Luxurious, others make 
The meads their choice, and visit every flower, 
And every latent herb; and where to wrap, 
In what soft beds, their young yet undisclosed, 
Employs their tender care. Some to the house, 
The fold, the dairy, hungry, bend their flight; 
Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese; 
Oft, inadvertent, from the milky stream, 
They meet their fate; or, weltering in the bow}, 
With powerless wings around them wrapt, expire, 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
Born, 1731; Diep, 1800. 
THE INNOCENT PILFERER. 
Nor a flower can be found in the fields, 
Or the spot that we till for our pleasure, 
From the largest to least, but it yields 
The bee, never wearied, a treasure. 
Scarce any she quits unexplored, 
With a diligence truly exact; 
Yet steal what she may for her hoard, 
Leaves evidence none of the fact. 
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Her lucrative task she pursues, 
And pilfers with so much address, 
That none of their odour they lose, 
Nor charm.by their beauty the less. 


Not thus inoffensively preys 

The cankerworm, indwelling foe! 
His voracity not thus allays 

The sparrow, the finch, or the crow. 


The worm, more expensively fed, 
The pride of the garden devours; 
And birds pick the seed from the bed, 
Still less to be spared than the flowers 
But she with such delicate skill, 
Her pillage so fits for our use, 
That the chemist in vain with his still 
Would labour the like to produce. 
Then grudge not her temperate meals, 
Nor a benefit blame as a theft: 
Since, stole she not all that she steals, 
Neither honey nor wax would be left. 


JOHN WOLCOT. 
Born, 1783; Diep, 1819. 


THE GLOWWORM. 
Bricut stranger! welcome to my field, 
Here feed in safety, here thy radiance yield; 

To me, oh, nightly be thy splendour given! 
Oh, could a wish of mine the skies command, 
How would I gem thy leaf with liberal hand, 

With every sweetest dew of heaven! 

Say, dost thou kindly light the fairy train 
Amid the gambols on the stilly plain, 

Hanging thy lamp upon the moisten’d blade; 
What lamp so fit, so pure as thine, 

Amid the gentle ‘elfin band to shine, 

And chase the horrors of the midnight suena es 
Oh, may no feather’d foe disturb thy bower, 
And with barbarian beak thy life devour! 

Oh, may no ruthless tyrant of the sky, 

0’ erwhelming, force thee from thy dewy seat; 
Nor tempest tear thee from thy green retreat, 

And bid thee ’mid the humming myriads die! 
Queen of the insect world! what leaves delight? 

Of guch these willing hands a bower shall form, 
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To guard thee from the rushing rains of night, 
And hide thee from the wild wing of the storm, 
Sweet child of stillness, ’mid the awful calm 
Of pausing nature thou art pleased to dwell, 
In happy silence to enjoy thy balm, ‘ 
And shed through life a lustre round thy cell. 
How different man, the imp of noise and strite, : 
Who courts the storm that tears and darkens life, 
Blest when the passions wild the soul invade! 
j How nobler far to bid these whirlwinds cease, 
To taste, like thee, the luxury of peace, 


Se ne 


And ghine in solitude and shade! 


i 
ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. | 
Bory, 1743; Diep, 1826. , 
BEAUTY OF INSECTS. i 
OxsERVE the insect race, ordain’d to keep | 
The lazy Sabbath of a half-year’s sleep. 
Entomb’d beneath the filmy web they lie, | 
And wait the influence of a kinder sky. i 
When vernal sunbeams pierce their dark retreat, ' 
The heaving tomb distends with vital heat; i 
The full-form’d brood, impatient of their cell, 


Start from their trance, and burst their silken shell 
Trembling awhile they stand, and scarcely dare 
To launch at once upon the untried air. 
At length assured, they catch the favouring gale, 
And leave their sordid spoils and high in ether sail. 
Lo! the bright train their radiant wings unfold, 
With silver fringed, and freckled o’er with gold. 
On the gay bosom of some fragrant flower, 
They, idly fluttering, live their little hour; 
Their life all pleasure, and their task all play, 
All spring their age, and sunshine all their day. 
Not so the child of sorrow, wretched man: 
His course with toil concludes, with pain began, 
That his high destiny he might discern, { 
And in misfortune’s school this lesson learn— 
Pleasure’s the portion of the inferior kind; 
But glory, virtue, heaven for man design’d. i 
What atom forms of insect life appear! ; 
And who can follow nature’s pencil here? ; 
Their wings with azure, green, and purple gloss‘d, : 
Studded with colour’d eyes, with gems emboss’d, i 
Inlaid with pearl, and mark’d with various stains 
Of lively crimgon, through their dusky veins. | 
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Some shoot like living stars athwart the night, 
And scatter from their wings a vivid light, 

To guide the Indian to his tawny loves, 

As through the woods with cautious step he moves. 
See the proud giant of the beetle race, 

With shining arms his polish’d limbs enchase! 
Like some stern warrior formidably bright, 

His steely sides reflect a gleaming light; 

On his large forehead spreading horns he wears, 
And high in air the branching antlers bears; 
O’er many an inch extends his wide domain, 
And his rich treasury swells with hoarded grain. 


CHARLOTTE SMITH. 
Born, 1749; Drep, 1806. 


THE BEE’S WINTER RETREAT. 
Go, while the summer suns are bright, 
Take at large thy wandering flight, 
Go, and load thy tiny feet 
With every rich and various sweet; 
Cling around the flowering thorn, 
Dive in the woodbine’s honey’d horn, 
Seek the wild rose that shades the dell, 
Explore the foxglove’s freckled bell; 
Or in the heath-flower’s fairy cup, 
Drink the fragrant spirit up. 
But when the meadows shall be mown, 
And summer’s garlands overblown, 
Then come, thou little busy bee, 
And let thy homestead be with me :— 
There, shelter’d by the straw-built hive, 
In my garden thou shalt live, 
And that garden shall supply 
Thy delicious alehymy ;— 
There, for thee, in autumn, blows 
The Indian pink and latest rose, 
The mignonette perfumes the air, 
And stocks, unfading flowers, are there, 


Yet fear not when the tempests come, 
And drive thee to thy waxen home, 
That I shall then, most treacherously, 
For thy honey murder thee :— 

Oh, no!—throughout the winter drear 
Tl feed thee, that another year 

Thou may’st renew thy industry 
Among the flowers, thou busy bee. 
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SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Born, 1762; Diep, 1856. 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 
Curip of the sun! pursue thy rapturous flight; 
Mingle with her thou lov’st in fields of light; 
And where the flowers of paradise unfold, 
Quaff fragrant nectar from their cups of gold; 
There shall thy wings, rich as an evening sky, 
Expand and shut with silent ecstasy ! 
Yet wert thou once a worm—a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb, and slept! 
And such is man; soon from his cell of clay 
To burst a seraph in the blaze of day! 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Bory, 1770; DiEp, 1850. 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 
J’vz watch’d you now a full half hour, 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower! 
And, little butterfly! indeed, 
I know not if you sleep or feed 
How motionless !—not frozen seas 
More motionless !—and then, 
What joy awaits you when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 
And ealls you forth again ! 
This plot of orchard ground is ours, 
My trees they are, my sister’s flowers ; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary, 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary! 
Come to us often, fear no wrong; 
Sit near us on the bough! 
We’ll talk of sunshine and of song, 
And summer days when we were young; 
Sweet childish days that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY,. 
Born, 1774; Drep, 1843. 


TO A BEE. it 
Taov wert out betimes, thou busy, busibee! 
As abroad I took my early way, 
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Before the cow from her resting-place 
Had risen up, and left her trace 
On the meadow, with dew so gray, 
Saw I thee, thou busy, busy bee. 
Thou wert working late, thou busy, busy bee! 
After the fall of the cistus flower, 
When the primrose of evening was ready to burst, 
T heard thee last, as I saw thee first ; 
In the silence of the evening hour, 
Heard I thee, thou busy, busy bee. 
Thou art a miser, thou busy, busy bee! 
Late and early at employ; 
Still on thy golden stores intent, 
Thy summer in keeping and hoarding is spent, 
What thy winter will never enjoy; 
Wise lesson this for me, thou busy, busy bee! 
Little dost thou think, thou busy, busy bee! 
What is the end of thy toil. 
When the latest flowers of the ivy are gone, 
And all thy work for the year is done, 
Thy master comes for the spoil; 
Woe, then, for thee, thou busy, busy bee! 
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‘THOMAS MOORE 
Born, 1780; Diep, 1852. 


THE GRASSHOPPER. 
Ox thou, of all creation blest, 
Sweet insect! that delight’st to rest 
Upon the wild wood’s leafy tops, 
To drink the dew that morning drops, 
And chirp thy song with such a glee, 
That happiest kings may envy thee! 
Whatever decks the velvet field, 
Whate’er the circling seasons yield, 
Whatever buds, whatever blows, 
For thee it buds, for thee it grows. 
Nor yet art thou the peasant’s fear, 
‘To him thy friendly notes are dear; 
For thou art mild as matin-dew, 
And still, when summer's flowery hue 
Begins to paint the blooming plain, 
We hear thy sweet prophetic strain; 
hy sweet prophetic strain we hear, 
And bless the notes and thee revere! 
‘ng Muses love thy shrilly tone; 
Apollo calls thee all his own; 
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"Twas he who gave that voice to thee, 
"Tis he who tunes thy minstrelsy, 
Unworn by age’s dim decline, 
The fadeless blooms of youth are thine. 
Melodious insect! child of earth! 
In wisdom mirthful, wise in mirth; 
Exempt from every weak decay, 
That withers vulgar frames away ; 
With not a drop of blood to stain 
The current of thy purer vein ; 
So blest an age is pass’d by thee, 
Thou seem’st a little deity! 

Translated from Anacreon. 


JOHN CLARE. 
Bory, 1793; Diep, 1850. 


SUMMER INSECTS. 


THESE tiny loiterers on the barley’s beard, 

And happy units of a numerous herd 

Of playfellows, the laughing Summer brings, 
Mocking the sunshine on their glittering wings, 
How merrily they creep, and run, and fly! 

No kin they bear to labour’s drudgery, 
Smoothing the velvet of the pale hedge-rose; 
And where they fly for dinner no one knows— 
The dewdrops feed them not—they love the shine 
Of noon, whose suns may bring them golden wine. 
All day they ’re playing in their Sunday dress— 
When night repose, for they can do no less; 
Then to the heath-bell’s purple head they fly, 
And like to princes in their slumbers lie, 

Secure from rain, and dropping dews, and all, 

In silken beds and roomy painted hall. 

So merrily they spend their summer-day, 

Now in the corn-field, now in the new mown hay. 
One almost fancies that such happy things, 

With colour’d hoods and richly-burnish’d wings, 
Are fairy folk, in splendid masquerade 
Disguised, as if of mortal folk afraid. 

Keeping their joyous pranks a mystery still, 

Lest glaring day should do their secrets ilL 
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FELICIA HEMANS. 
Born, 1793; Diep, 1835. 


TO A BUTTERFLY RESTING UPON A SKULL. 
Oreaturs of air and light, 
Emblem of that which cannot die, 
Wilt thou not speed thy flight, 
To chase the south wind through the sunny sky? 
What lures thee thus to stay, 
With silence and decay, 
Fix’d on the wreck of dull mortality ? 
The thoughts once chamber’d there 
Have gather’d up their treasures and are gone: 
Will the dust tell us where 
They that have burst the prison-house are flown ? 
Rise, nursling of the day, 
If thou wouldst trace their way; 
Earth has no voice to make the secret known. 
Who seeks the vanish’d bird 
By the forsaken nest and broken shell? 
Far hence he sings unheard, 
Yet free and joyous, “midst the woods to dwell. 
Thou of the sunshine born, 
Take the bright wings of morn; 
Thy hope calls heavenward from yon ruin’d cell, 


CAROLINE FRY. 


TO THE FRITILLARY ON A SABBATH MORN, 


On thy bed of clover playing, 
Pretty insect, why so gay ? 

Why so blithely dress’d this morning; 
"Tis to thee no Sabbath-day. 

Giddy trifler of an hour, 
Days to thee are all the same; 

Little care hast thou to count them, 
Mindful only of thy game. 

And thou dost well—for never sorrow 
Sat upon thy golden brow; 

And never storm of earthly passion 
Gather’d in thy breast of snow. 

Thou hast not sigh’d at evening’s closing, 
For hopes that left thee on its wing; 

Thou hast not wept at day’s returning, 
With thoughts of what that day might bring. 
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Nor ever voice of truth neglected, 
Breathed reproaches in thine ear, 

Nor secret pang of conscious error, 
Spake of retribution near. 

Play thy game, thou spotless worm ? 
Stranger still to care and sorrow; 

Take thy meed of bliss to-day, 
Thou wilt perish ere to-morrow. 


Time has been, when, like thee, thoughtless, 
How unlike in all beside! 
Lightly sped, and all uncounted, 
Blithe I saw the moments glide. 
Then the world was all of flowers, 
Thornless as thy clover bed ; 
Then my folly ask’d no question, 
What might be when these were dead. 
Had not Mercy’s sterner pity 
Bent its chast’ning rod on me, 
Dancing still the round of pleasure, 
I had died—but not like thee. 


AGNES STRICKLAND. 


THE BUTTERFLY’S FIRST FLIGHT, 


Tov hast burst from thy prison, 
Bright child of the air, 
Like a spirit just risen 
From its mansion of care. 
Thou art joyously winging 
Thy first ardent flight, 
Where the gay lark is singing 
Her notes of delight. 
Where the sunbeams are throwing 
Their glories on thine, 
Till thy colours are glowing 
With tints more divine. 
Then tasting new pleasure 
In summer’s green bowers, 
Reposing at leisure 
On fresh-open’d flowers; 
Or, delighted to hover 
Around them to see 
Whose charms, airy rover, 
Bloom sweetest for thee; 
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And fondly exhaling 
Their fragrance till day 

From thy bright eye is failing 
And fading away ; 

Then seeking some blossom 
Which looks to the west, 

Thou dost find in its bosom 

} Sweet shelter and rest; 

And there dost betake thee 
Till darkness is o’er, 

And the sunbeams awake thee 
To pleasure once more, 


THOMAS GISBORNE. 


HUMANITY TOWARDS INSECTS. 
Turn, turn, thy hasty foot aside, 
Nor crush that helpless worm; 
The frame thy scornful thoughts deride, 
From God received its form. 
The common Lord of all that move, 
From whom thy being flow’d; 
A portion of His boundless love 
On that poor worm bestow’d. 
The gun, the moon, the stars He made 
To all His creatures free ; 
And spreads o’er earth the grassy blade, 
For worms as well as thee. 
Let them enjoy their little day, 
Their humble bliss receive; 
Oh! do not lightly take away 
The life thou canst not give. 


LEIGH HUNT. 
THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ORICKEYT, 
Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 
Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brags ; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass; 
| O sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
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Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are strong 
To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song— 
In doors and out, summer and winter, mirth. 


JEREMIAH HOLME WIFFEN. 1 
Born, 1792; Diep, 1836. 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 
Tuere is the grasshopper, my summer friend,— 
The minute sound of many a sunny hour 
Pass’d on a thymy hill, when I could send 
My soul in search thereof by bank and bower, 
Till lured far from it by a foxglove flower, 
Nodding too dangerously above the crag, 
Not to excite the passion and the power 
To climb the steep, and down the blossom drag; 
Them the marsh-crocus join’d, and yellow water-flag. 
Shrill sings the drowsy wassailer in his dome, 
Yon grassy wilderness, where curls the fern, 
And creeps the ivy; with the wish to roam 
He spreads his sails, and bright is his sojourn, 
’Mid chalices with dews in every urn, 
All flying things a like delight have found— 
Where’er I gaze, to what new region turn, 
Ten thousand insects in the air abound, 
Flitting on glancing wings that yield a summer sound. 


ON SEEING A BUTTERFLY JUST ESCAPED FROM 
ITS CHRYSALIS. 
Way, lovely insect, dost thou stand, 
And wave thy quiv’ring wing, 
As, half afraid thou wert, aloft 
On fields of air to springs? } 
But now has reach’d thy slender form 
A sunbeam warm and bright, 
And instant thou hast upward sprung 
Towards the source of light. 
Thus in the portals of the tomb, 
The trembling soul shall stand, 
Till beams of faith and mercy point 
Its way to the promised land. 
The land of peace! the land of love! 
Where sorrow is unknown, : 
And songs of joy for ever float 
Around th’ Almighty’s throne! 


Anonymous. 
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BEASTS AND FISH. 


GILES FLETCHER. 
Born, 1588; Diep, 1623. 


THE DYING STAG, 


Low in a grassy dingle he was laid, 

With wild wood primroses befreckled ; 

Over his head the wanton shadows play’d 

Of a young olive, that her boughs so spread. 

As with her leaves she seem’d to crown his head. 
And here he came, pierced by a fatal blow, 

As in a wood he walk’d securely feeding, 

And feeling death swim in his endless bleeding, 
His heavy head his fainting strength exceeding, 
Bade farewell to the woods that round him wave, 


While tears from drooping flowers bedew his turfy grave 


JOHN MILTON. 
Born, 1608; Drap, 1674. 


FISH. 


Tam sounds and seas, each creek and bay, 

With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 

Of fish, that with their fins and shining scaleg, 
Glide under the green wave in sculls that oft 

Bank the mid-sea; part single, or with mate, 
Graze the sea-weed, their pasture, and through groves 
Of coral stray; or, sporting with quick glance, 
Shew to the sun their waved coats dropt with gold; 
Or in their pearly shells at ease, attend 

Moist nutriment, or under rocks their food 

In jointed armour watch: on the smooth seal 

And bended dolphins play—part, huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldly, enormous in their gait, 
Tempest the ocean: there Leviathan, 

Hugest of living creatures, on the deep 

Stretch’d like a promontory, sleeps or swims, 

And seems a moving land, and at his gills 

Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out a flood, 
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Born, 1620; Diep, 1678. 


ANDREW MARVEL. | 


THE NYMPHS DESCRIPTION OF HER FAWN, 


Wira sweetest milk and sugar, first 

I it at mine own fingers nursed; 

And as it grew so every day 

It wax’d more white and sweet than they, 
It had go sweet a breath! and oft 

I blush’d to see its foot more soft, 

And white, shall I say? than my hand— 
Than any lady’s of the land. 


It was a wondrous thing how fleet 
’Twas on those little silver feet. 

With what a pretty skipping grace 

It oft would challenge me the race ; 
And when’t had left me far away, 
*Twould stay, and run again, and stay. 
For it was nimbler much than hinds, 
And trod as if on the four winds. 


I have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown, 

And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness; 

And all the spring-time of the year 
It loved only to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft, where it should lig; 
Yet could not, till itself would rise, 
Find it although before mine eyes; 
For in the flaxen lilies’ shade, 

It like a bank of lilies laid. 

Upon the roses it would feed, 

Until its lips e’en seem’d to bleed ; 
And then to me ’twould boldly trip, 
And print those roses on my lip. 
But all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill; 

And its pure virgin lips to fold 

In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 

Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within, 
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JOHN DRYDEN. 
Born, 1681; Diep, 1700. 


THE WAR-HORSE. 


Tau fiery courser, when he hears from far 

The sprightly trumpets and the shouts of war, 

Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight, 

Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promised fight ; 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclined, 

Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind. 

Eager he stands,—then, starting with a bound, 

He turns the turf, and shakes the solid ground; 

Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow, 

He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 


EDWARD YOUNG. 
Born, 1681; Dizp, 1765, 


THE HORSE. 
Survey the warlike horse! didst thou invest 
With thunder his robust distended chest? 
No sense of fear his dauntless soul allays; 
"Tis dreadful to behold his nostrils blaze ; 
To paw the vale he proudly takes delight, 
And triumphs in the fulness of his might; 
High raised, he snuffs the battle from afar, 
And burns to plunge amid the raging war; 
And mocks at death, and throws his foam around, 
And in a storm of fury shakes the ground. 
How doth his firm, his rising heart advance, 
Full on the brandish’d sword and shaken lance; 
While his fix’d eyeballs meet the dazzling shield, 
Gaze and return the lightning of the field, 
He sinks the sense of pain in generous pride, 
Nor feels the shaft that trembles in his side; 
But neighs to the shrill trumpet’s dreadful blast 
Till death; and when he groans, he groans his laal 


ALEXANDER POPE. 
Born, 1688; Diep, 1744. 


THH DOG. 


Tus, near the gates conferring as they drew, 
Argus, the dog, his ancient master knew: 
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He, not unconscious of the voice and tread, 

Lifts to the sound his ear, and rears his head; 
Bred by Ulysses, nourish’d at his board, 

But, ah! not fated long to please his lord, 

To him, his swiftness and his strength were vain; 
The voice of glory call’d him o’er the main. 

Till then in every sylvan chase renown’d, 

With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around: 
With him the youth pursued the goat or fawn, 
Or traced the mazy leveret o’er the lawn; 

Now left to man’s ingratitude he lay, 

Unhoused, neglected in the public way; 

And where on heaps the rich manure was spread, 
Obscene with reptiles, took his sordid bed. 

He knew his lord—he knew, and strove to meet; 
In vain he strove to crawl, and kiss his feet; 

Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his master and confess his joys. 

Soft pity touch’d the mighty master’s soul; 
Adown his cheek a tear unbidden stole. 


The dog, whom fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll’d, 
Takes a last look, and, having seen him, dies; 


So closed for ever faithful Argus’ eyes. 


JAMES THOMSON. 
Bory, 1700; Diep, 1748. 


DEATH OF THE STAG. 


Tnx stag, too, singled from the herd, where Jong 
He ranged, the branching monarch of the shade, 
Before the tempest drives. At first, in speed 
He, sprightly, puts his faith, and, roused by fear, 
Gives all his swift aérial soul to flight; 

Against the breeze he darts, that way the more 
To leave the lessening murderous cry behind : 
He bursts the thickets, glances through the glades, 
And plunges deep into the wildest wood : 

Tf slow, yet sure, adhesive to the track, 
Hot-steaming, up behind him come again 

The inhuman rout, and from the shady depth 
Expel him, circling through his every shift. 

He sweeps the forest oft, and sobbing sees 

The glades, mild opening to the golden day; 
Where, in kind contest, with his butting friends 
He wont to struggle, or his loves enjoy. 
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Oft in the full-descending flood he tries 

To lose the scent, and lave his burning sides: 
Oft seeks the herd; the watchful herd, alarm’d, 
With selfish care avoids a brother’s woe. 

What shall he do? His once so vivid nerves, 

So full of buoyant spirits, now no more 

Inspire the course; but fainting breathless toil, 
Sick, seizes on his heart: he stands at bay ; 

And puts his last weak refuge in despair. 

The big round tears run down his dappled face; 
He groans in anguish; while the growling pack, 
Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting chest, 

And mark his beauteous chequer'd sides with gore. 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 
Born, 1714; Diep, 1763. 


THE DYING KID. 


A TEaR bedews my Delia’s eye, 

To think yon playful kid must die; 
From crystal spring, and flowery mead, 
Must in his prime of life recede. 


Erewhile, in sportive circles round, 

She saw him wheel, and frisk, and bound; 
From rock to rock pursue his way, 

And on the fearful margin play. 


Pleased on his various freaks to dwell, 
She saw him climb my rustic cell: 

Thence eye my lawns with verdure bright, 
And seem all ravish’d at the sight. 


She tells with what delight he stood, 
To trace his features in the flood: 
Then skipp’d aloof with quaint amaze 
And then drew near again to gaze. 


She tells me how, with eager speed, 
He flew to hear my vocal reed ; 

And how, with critic face profound, 
And steadfast ear, devour’d the sound. 


His every frolic, light as air, 
Deserves the gentle Delia’s care; 
And tears bedew her tender eye, 
To think the playful kid must die. 
2 * 
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Then mourn not the decrees of fate, 
That gave his life so short a date: 

And | will join thy tenderest sighs, 
To think that youth so swiftly flies. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
Born, 1731; Diep, 1800. 


i 
THE HARE. 
Onz shelter’d hare 
Has never heard the sanguinary yell 
Of cruel man exulting in her woes. 
Innocent partner of my peaceful home, 
Whom ten long years’ experience of my care 
Has made at last familiar; she has lost 
Much of her vigilant, instinctive dread, 
Nor needful here, beneath a roof like mine. 
Yes, thou mayst eat thy bread, and lick the hand 
That feeds thee; thou mayst frolic on the floor 
At evening, and at night retire secure 
To thy straw couch, and slumber unalarm’d; 
For I have gain’d thy confidence, have pledged 
All that is human in me to protect 
Thy unsuspecting gratitude and love. 
If I survive thee, I will dig thy grave; 
And, when I place thee in it, sighing say, 
I knew at least one hare that had a friend, 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Diep, 1850, 
THE DEATH OF THE HART. 
“ Wuenz is the throng, the tumult of the race? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? 
This chase it looks not like an earthly chase; 
| Sir Walter and the hart are left alone, 


The poor hart toils along the mountain side; 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 

Nor will i mention by what death he died; 
But now the knight beholds him lying dead. 


Dismounting then, he Jean’d against a thorn; 
He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy: 

He neither crack’d his whip nor blew his horn, 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 
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Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter iean’d, 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat, 
Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yean’d, 
And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 


Upon his side the hart was lying stretch’d; 
His nostril touch’d a spring beneath a hill, 

And with the last deep groan his breath had fetch’d, 
The waters of the spring were trembling still. 


And now, too happy for repose or rest, 
(Never had living man such joyful lot!) 

Sir Walter walk’d all round, north, south, and west, 
And gazed, and gazed upon that darling spot. 


And climbing up the hill (it was at least 
Nine roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter found 
Three several hoof-marks which the hunted beaat 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 


Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, ‘ Till now 
Such sight was never seen by living eyes: 

Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow, 
Down to the very fountain where he lies.’” 


THE PET LAMB. 


Tn dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink; 

I heard a voice; it said, “ Drink, pretty creature, drink!” 

And looking o’er the hedge, before me I espied 

A snow-white mountain lamb with a maiden at its side. 

No other sheep were near, the lamb was all alone, 

And by a slender cord was tether’d to a stone; 

With one knee on the grass did the little maiden kneel, 

While to that mountain lamb she gave its evening meal. 

The lamb, while from her hand he thus his supper took, 

aes et feast with head and ears, and his tail with pleasure 
shook, 

Now with her empty can the maiden turn’d away; 

But ere ten yards were gone her footsteps did she stay. 

“ What ails thee, young one, what? why pull so at thy cord? 

Ts it not well with thee, well both for bed and board ? 

Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be; 

Rest, little young one, rest, what is’t that aileth thee? 

Rest, little young one, rest; hast thou forgot the day 

When my father found thee first in places far away ? 

Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert own’d by none; 

And thy mother from thy side for evermore was gone. 

He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee home: 

A blessed day for thee! then whither wouldst thou roam? 

A faithful nurse thou hast, the dam that did thee yean 

Upon the mountain tops no kinder could have been. 
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Thou know’st that twice a day I have brought thee in this can, 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran: 

And twice in the day, when the ground is wet with dew, 

I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is and new. 

Why bleat so after me, why pull so at thy chain? 

Sleep—and at break of day I will come to thee again.” 


A RAM REFLECTED IN THE WATER. 


Forts we went, 
And down the vale along the streamlet’s edge 
Pursued our way, a broken company, 
Mute or conversing, single or in pairs. 
Thus having reached a bridge, that overarched 
The hasty rivulet where it lay becalmed 
In a deep pool, by happy chance we saw 
A twofold image; on a grassy bank 
A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood 
Another and the same! Most beautiful, 
On the green turf, with his imperial front 
Shaggy and bold, and wreathed horns superb, 
The breathing creature stood; as beautiful, 
Beneath kim, shewed his shadowy counterpart. 
Each had his glowing mountains, each his sky, 
And each seem’d centre of his own fair world: 
Antipodes unconscious of each other, 
Yet, in partition, with their several spheres, 
Blended in perfect stillness, to our sight! 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
Born, 1772; Dien, 1834. 
TO A YOUNG ASS, 
(ITS MOTHER BEING TETHERED NEAR IT.) 
Poor little foal of an oppressed race! 
I love the languid patience of thy face: 
And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread, 
And clap thy ragged coat, and pat thy head. 
But what thy dulled spirits hath dismayed, 
That never thou dost sport along the glade? 
And (most unlike the nature of things young) 
That earthward still thy moveless head is hung? 
Do thy prophetic fears anticipate, 
Meek child of misery! thy future fate? 
The starving meal, and all the thousand aches 
“Which patient merit of the unworthy takes?” 
Or is thy sad heart thrill’d with filial pain 
To see thy wretched mother’s shortened chain? 
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And truly very piteous is her lot, 
Chain’d to a log within a narrow spot, 

Where the close-eaten grass is scarcely seen, 

While sweet around her waves the tempting green, 
Poor ass! thy master should have learnt to show 
Pity—best taught by fellowship of woe! 

For much I fear me that he lives like thee, 

Half famished in a land of luxury! 

How askingly its footsteps hither bend! 

It seems to say, “ And have I then one friend?” 
Innocent foal! thou poor despised forlorn! 

I hail thee brother, spite of the fool’s scorn! 

And fain would take thee with me, in the dell, 

Of peace and mild equality to dwell, 

Where toil shall call the charmer health his bride, 
And laughter tickle plenty’s ribless side! 

How thou wouldst toss thy heels in gamesome play, 
And frisk about as lamb or kitten gay! 

Yea, and more musically sweet to me 

Thy dissonant harsh bray of joy would be, 

Than warbled melodies that soothe to rest, 

The aching of pale fashion’s vacant breast! 


THOMAS MOORE 
Born, 1780; Drep, 1852. 


TO THE FLYING FISH. 
Wuen I have seen thy snowy wing 
O’er the blue wave at evening spring, 
And give those scales of silver white 
So gaily to the eye of light, 
As if thy frame were form’d to rise, 
And live amid the glorious skies : 
Oh! it has made me proudly feel 
How like thy wing’s impatient zeal 
Ts the pure soul, that scorns to rest 
Upon the world’s ignoble breast, 
But takes the plume that God has given, 
And rises into light and heaven! 
But when I see that wing so bright 
Grow languid with a moment’s flight, 
Attempt the paths of air in vain, 
And sink into the waves again; 
Alas! the flattering pride is o’er: 
Like thee, awhile, the soul may soar, 
But erring man must blush to think, 
Like thee, again, the soul may sink ! 


ANTMALS. 


Oh, virtue! when thy clime I seck 

Let not my spirit’s flight be weak: 

Let me not like this feeble thing, 

With brine still dropping from its wing, 
Just sparkle in the solar glow, 

And plunge again to depths below; 

But when I leave the grosser throng 
With whom my soul hath dwelt se long, 
Let me, in that aspiring day, 

Cast every lingering stain away, 

And, panting for thy purer air, 

Fly up at once, and fix me there} 


JOHN WILSON. 
Born, 1788; Dinp, 1854. 


ADDRESS T6 A WILD DEER. 


Macwiricent creature! so stately and bright { 

In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy flight; 

Hail, king of the wild, whom nature hath borne 
O’er a hundred hill tops since the mists of the morn, 
The joy of the happy, the strength of the free, 

Are spread in a garment of glory o’er thee? 


Yes! fierce looks thy nature, even hush’d in repose, 
In the depth of thy desert regardless of foes. 

Thy bold antlers call on the hunters afar, 

With a haughty defiance to come to the war, 

Thou ship of the wilderness, pass on the wind, 
And leave the dark ocean of mountains behind ! 


For, child of the desert, fit quarry art thou, 

See, the hunter is come, with a crown on his brow, 
By princes attended with arrow and spear, 

In their white-tented camp, for the warfare of deer, 
On the brink of the rock, lo! he standeth at bay, 
Like a victer that falls at the clese of the day! 


Hark! his last ery of anger comes back from the skies, 
And nature’s fierce child in the wilderness dies ! 

Wild mirth of the desert! fit pastime for kings { 
Whieh still the rude bard in his solitude sings, 

Oh! reign of magnificence ! vanish’d for ever, 

Like music dried up in the bed of the river! 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 


Born, ——; Diep, 1851. 


TO CERTAIN GOLDEN FISHES, 


Restiess forms of living light, 
Quivering on your lucid wings, 
Cheating still the curious sight 

With a thousand shadowings ; 
Various as the tints of even, 

Gorgeous as the dues of heaven, 
Reflected on your native streams 

In flitting, flashing, billowy gleams, 
Harmless warriors clad in mail 

Of silver breastplate, golden scale ; 
Mail of nature’s own bestowing, 

With peaceful radiance mildly glowings 
Keener than the Tartar’s arrow, 

Sport ye in your sea so narrow. 

Was the sun himself your sire? 

Were ye born of vital fire? 

Or of the shade of golden flowers, 
Such as we fetch from eastern bowers, 
To mock this murky clime of ours? 
Upwards, downwards, now ye glance, 
Weaving many a mazy dance; 
Seeming still to grow in size, 

When ye would elude our eyes, 

Pretty creatures! we might deem 

Ye were happy as ye seem, 

As gay, as gamesome, and as blithe, 
As light, as loving, and as lithe, 

As gladly earnest in your play, 

As when ye gleam’d in fair Cathay; 
And yet, since on this hapless earth 
There’s small sincerity in mirth, 

And laughter oft is but an art 

To drown the outcry of the heart, 

It may be, that your ceaseless gambols, 
Your wheelings, dartings, divings, rambles, 
Your restless roving round and round 
The cireuit of your crystal bound, 

Is but the task of weary pain— 

An endless labour, dull and vain; 
And while your forms are gaily shining, 
Your little lives are inly pining ! 
Nay—but still I fain would dream 
That ye are happy as ye seem. 
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THE INHABITANTS OF THE WATERS. 


Eacu rising charm the bounteous stream bestows, 

The grass that thickens, and the flower that blows. 

And while the vale the humid wealth imbibes, 

The fostering wave sustains the finny tribes; 

The carp, with golden scales, in wanton play; 

The trout in crimson-speckled glory gay; 

The red-finned roach, the silver-coated eel; 

The pike, whose haunt the twisted roots conceal ; 

The healing tench, the gudgeon, perch, and bream; 

And all the sportive natives of the stream. 
Anonymous. 
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NARRATIVE AND PATHETIC. 


JOHN MILTON. 
Born, 1608 ; Diep, 1674. 


ADAM’S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 
As new waked from soundest sleep 

Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweat, which with his beams the sun 
Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed, 
Straight toward heav’n my wond’ring eyes I turn’d, 
And gazed awhile the ample sky, till raised 
By quick instinctive motion up I sprung. 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet. About me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murm’ring streams; by these, 
Creatures that lived and moved, and walk’d, or flew, 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things smiled 
With fragrance, and with joy my heart o’erflow’d. 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Survey’d, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigour led: 
But who | was, or where, or from what cause, 
Knew not; to speak I tried, and forthwith spake; 
My tongue obey’d, and readily could name 
Whate’er I saw. ‘Thou sun, said I, fair light, 
And thou enlighten’d earth, so fresh and gay. 
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Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, 
Tell if ye saw, how I came thus, how here; 
Not of myself, by some great Maker then, 
In goodness and in power pre-eminent; 

Tell me how I may know Him, how adore 
From whom I have that thus I move and live, 
And feel that I am happier than I know. 
While thus I call’d, and stray’d, I knew not whither, 
From where I first drew air, and first beheld 

The happy light, when answer none return’d, 

On a green shady bank, profuse of flowers, 

Pensive I sat me down; there gentle sleep 

First found me, and with soft oppression seized 

My drowsed sense, untroubled, though I thought 

I then was passing to my former state 

Insensible, and forthwith to dissolve : 

When suddenly stood at my head a dream, 

Whose inward apparition gently moved 

My fancy to believe I yet had being, : 
And lived: one came, methought of shape divine, 
And said, Thy mansion waits thee, Adam, rise. 
First man, of men innumerable ordain’d 

First father, call’d by thee I come thy guide 

To the garden of bliss, thy seat prepared. 

So saying, by the hand he took me raised, 

And over fields and waters, as in air 

Smooth sliding without step, last led me up 

A woody mountain, whose high top was plain, 

A circuit wide, enclosed, with goodliest trees 
Planted, with walks, and bowers, that what I saw 

Of earth before scarce pleasant seem’d, each tree 
Loaden with fairest fruit that hung to th’ eye 
Tempting, stirr’d in me sudden appetite 

To pluck and eat; whereat I waked and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 

Had lively shadow’d: here had now begun 

My wand’ring, had not He who was my guide 

Up hither, from among the trees appear’d, 

Presence divine. Rejoicing, but with awe, 

In adoration at His feet I fell 

Submiss; He rear’d me, and whom thou sought’st I am, 
Said mildly, Author of all this thou see’st 

Above, or round about thee, or beneath. 

This paradise I give thee, count it thine, 

To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat 

Of every tree that in the garden grows, 

Hat frecly with glad heart; for here no dearth: 
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But of the tree whose operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill, which I have set, 
The pledge of thy obedience and thy faith, 
Amid the garden by the tree of life, 
Remember what I warn thee, shun to taste, 
And ghun the bitter consequence: for know 
The day thou eat’st thereof, my sole command 
Transgress’d, inevitably thou shalt die, 
From that day mortal, and this happy state 
Shalt lose, expell’d from hence into a world 
Of woe and sorrow. 


JAMES THOMSON. 
Born, 1700; Diep, 1748. 


CELADON AND AMELIA. 


Youne Celadon 

And his Amelia were a matchless pair; 
With equal virtue form’d, and equal grace; 
The same, distinguish’d by their sex alone; 
Hers the mild lustre of the blooming morn, 
And his the radiance of the risen day. 

They loved; but such their guileless passion was, 
As in the dawn of time inform’d the heart 
Of innocence and undissembling truth. 
"Twas friendship heighten’d by the mutual wish; 
The enchanting hope, and sympathetic glow, 
Beam’d from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer self; 
Supremely happy in the awaken’d power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades, 
Still in harmonious intercourse they lived 
The rural day, and talk’d the flowing heart, 
Or sigh’d, and look’d unutterable things. 

So pass‘d their life, a clear united stream, 
By care unrufiled; till, in evil hour, 
The tempest caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedless how far, and where its mazes stray’d, 
While, with each other blest, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around. 
Presaging instant fate her bosom heaved 
Unwonted sighs, and stealing oft a look 
Towards the big gloom, on Celadon her eye, 
Fell tearful, wetting her disorder’d cheek. 
In vain assuring love, and confidence 
In Heaven, repressed her fear; it grew, and shook 
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Her frame near dissolution. He perceived 

The unequal conflict, and as angels look 

On dying saints, his eyes compassion shed, 

With love illumined high. “Fear not,” he said, 
“Sweet innocence! thou stranger to offence, 

And inward storm! He, who yon skies involves 
In frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee 

With kind regard. O’er thee the secret shaft 
That wastes at midnight, or the undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmless; and that very voice, 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 
With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine. 
’Tis safety to be near thee sure, and thus 

™o clasp perfection!” From his void embrace, 
(Mysterious Heaven!) that moment to the ground, 
A blacken’d corse, was struck the beauteous maid. 
But who can paint the lover as he stood, 

Pierced by severe amazement, hating life, 
Speechless, and fix’d in all the death of woe? 

So, faint resemblance! on the marble tomb 

The well dissembling mourner stooping stands, 
For ever silent, and for ever sad. 


WILLIAM COLLINS. 
Born, 1720; Diep, 1756. 
HASSAN; OR, THE CAMEL DRIVER. 

In silent horror, o’er the boundless waste, 
The driver Hassan with his camels pass’d ; 
One cruse of water on his back he bore, 
And his light scrip contain’d a scanty store; 
A fan of painted feathers in his hand, 
To guard his shaded face from scorching sand. 
The sultry sun had gain’d the middle sky, 
And not a tree, and not an herb, was nigh: 
The beasts, with pain, their dusty way pursue, 
Shrill roar’d the winds, and dreary was the view! 
With desperate sorrow wild, th’ affrighted man 
Thrice sigh’d, thrice struck his breast, and thus began: 

“Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 

When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way! 

Ah! little thought I of the blasting wind, 

The thirst or pinching hunger that I find! 
Bethink thee, Hassan, where shall thirst assuage, 
When fails this cruse, his unrelenting rage? 
Soon shall this scrip its precious load resign; 
Then what but tears and hunger shall be thine? 
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Ye mute companions of my toils, that bear 
In all my griefs a more than equal share! 
Here, where no springs in murmurs break away, 
Or moss-crown’d fountains mitigate the day, 
In vain ye hope the green delights to know, 
Which plains more bless’d, or verdant vales, bestow; 
Here rocks alone, and tasteless sands are found, 
And faint and sickly winds for ever howl around. 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way! 
Curst be the gold and silver which persuade 
Weak men to follow far fatiguing trade! 
The lily peace outshines the silver store, 
And life is dearer than the golden ore; 
Yet money tempts us o’er the desert brown, 
To every distant mart and wealthy town. 
Full oft we tempt the land, and oft the sea; 
And are we only yet repaid by thee? 
Ah! why was ruin so attractive made? 
Or why, fond man so easily betray’d? 
Why heed we not, while mad we haste along, 
The gentle voice of peace, or pleasure’s song? 
Or wherefore think the flowry mountain’s side, 
The fountain’s murmurs, and the valley’s pride 
Why think we these less pleasing to behold 
Than dreary deserts, if they lead to gold? 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way! 
Oh, cease my fears!—all frantic as I go, 
When thought creates unnumber’d scenes of woe; 
What if the lion in his rage I meet! 
Oft in the dust I view his printed feet, 
And, fearful! oft, when day’s declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner night, 
By hunger roused, he scours the groaning plain, 
Gaunt wolves and sullen tigers in his train; 
Before them death, with shrieks, directs their way! 
Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way! 
At that dead hour the silent asp shall creep, 
Tf aught of rest I find, upon my sleep; 
Or some swoll’n serpent twist his scales around, 
And wake to‘anguish with a burning wound. 
Thrice happy they, the wise contented poor; 
From lust of wealth, and dread of death, secure! 
They tempt no deserts, and no griefs they find; 
Peace rules the day, where reason rules the mind. 
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Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, | 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way! ; 
O hapless youth! for she thy love hath won, | 
The tender Zara! will be most undone. 
Big swell’d my heart, and own’d the powerful maid, 
When fast she dropp’d her tears, as thus she said, 
‘Farewell the youth, whom sighs could not detain ; 
Whom Zara’s breaking heart implored in vain! | 
Yet as thou goest, may ev'ry blast arise | 
Weak and unfelt as these rejected sighs! | 
Safe o’er the wild, no perils may’st thou see; 
No griefs endure; nor weep, false youth! like me.’ 
Oh, let me safely to the fair return, 
Say, with a kiss, she must not, shall not mourn! 
Oh, let me teach my heart to lose its fears, 
Recall’d by Wisdom’s voice, and Zara’s tears!” 
He said; and call’d on Heay’n to bless the day, 
When back to Schiraz’ walls he bent his way. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 


Bory, 1731; Diep, 1800. 


A POOR, INDUSTRIOUS, HAPPY FAMILY IN WINTER, 
Poor, yet industrious, modest, quiet, neat, 
Such claim compassion in a night like this, 
And have a friend in every feeling heart. 
Warm’d, while it lasts, by labour, all day long 
They brave the season, and yet find at eve, 
Til clad, and fed but sparely, time to cool. 
The frugal housewife trembles when she lights 
Her scanty stock of brushwood, blazing clear, 
But dying soon, like all terrestrial joys, 
The few small embers left she nurses well; 
And, while her infant race, with outspread hands 
And crowded knees, sit cowering o’er the sparks, 
Retires, content to quake, so they be warm’d. 
The man feels least, as more inured than she 
To winter, and the current in his veins 
More briskly moved by his severer toil; 
Yet he, too, finds his own distress in theirs, 
The taper soon extinguish’d, which I saw 
Dangled along at the cold finger’s end 
Just when the day declined; and the brown loaf 
Lodged on the shelf, half-eaten without sauce 
Of savoury cheese, or butter, ‘costlier still. 
Sleep seems their only refuge: for, alas! 
Where penury is felt the thought is chain’d, 
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And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few! 

With all this thrift they thrive not. All the care, 
Ingenious parsimony takes, but just 

Saves the small inventory, bed, and stool, 

Skillet, and old carved chest, from public sale. 
They live, and live without extorted alms 

From grudging hands; but other boast have none 
To soothe their honest pride, that scorns to beg, 
Nor comfort else, but in their mutual love. 

I praise you much, ye meek and patient pair, 

For ye are worthy; choosing rather far 

A dry but independent crust, hard-earn’d, 

And eaten with a sigh, than to endure 

The rugged frowns and insolent rebufts 

Of knaves in office, partial in the work 

Of distribution; lib’ral of their aid 

To clamorous importunity in rags, 

But oft-times deaf to suppliants, who would blush 
To wear a tatter’d garb however coarse, 

Whom famine cannot reconcile to filth: 

These ask with painful shyness, and, refused 
Because deserving, silently retire ! 

But be ye of good courage! time itself 

Shall much befriend you, time shall give increase; 
And all your numerous progeny, well train’d 

But helpless, in few years shall find their hands, 
And labour to. Meanwhile ye shall not want 
What, conscious of your virtues, we can spare, 
Nor what a wealthier than ourselves may send. 

I mean the man, who, when the distant poor 
Need help, denies them nothing but his name. 


GEORGE CRABBE. 
Born, 1754; Diep, 1832. 


THE MOTHER'S FUNERAL. 


Turn died, lamented, in the strength of life, 

A valued mother, and a faithful wife: 

Call’d not away, when time had loosed each hold 
On the fond heart, and each desire grew cold; 
But when, to all that knit us to our kind, 

She felt fast bound, as charity can bind ;— 

Not when the ills of age, its pain, its care, 

The drooping spirit for its fate prepare; 

And, each affection failing, leaves the heart 
Loosed from life’s charm, and willing to depart:— 
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But all her ties the strong invader broke, 

In all their strength, by one tremendous stroke! 
Sudden and swift the eager pest came on, 

And terror grew, till every hope was gone; 

Still those around appear’d for hope to seek: 

But view’d the sick, and were afraid to speak. 
Slowly they bore, with solemn step, the dead ; 
When grief grew loud, and bitter tears were shed, 

My part began: a crowd drew near the place, 
Awe in each eye, alarm in every face ; 

So swift the ill, and of so fierce a kind, 

That fear with pity mingled in each mind; 
Friends with the husband came, their griefs to blend; 
For good-man Frankford was to all a friend. 
The lagt-born boy they held above the bier; 

He knew not grief, but cries express’d his fear; 
Each different age and sex reveal’d its pain, 

In now a louder, now a lower strain ! 

While the meek father, listening to their tones, 
Swell’d the full cadence of the grief by groans, 

The elder sister strove her pangs to hide, 
And soothing words to younger minds applied: 
“ Be still, be patient ;” oft she strove to say, 
But fail’d as oft, and weeping turn’d away. 

Curious and sad, upon the fresh-dug hill, 

The village lads stood melancholy still; 
And idle children, wandering to and fro, 
Ag nature guided, took the tone of woe. 

Arrived at home, how then they gazed around, 
In every place—where she—no more was found :— 
The seat at table she was wont to fill; 

The fireside chair, still set, but vacant still; 

The garden-walks, a labour all her own; 

The latticed bower, with trailing shrubs o’ergrown; 
The Sunday pew she fill’d with all her race,— 
Hach place of hers was now a sacred place: 

That, while it call’d up sorrows in the eyes, 

Pierced the full heart, and forced them still to rise. 


THE MOURNER. 


Yus! there are real mourners—I have seen 
A fair, sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene; 
Attention (through the day) her duties claim’d, 
And tc be useful as resign’d she aim’d; 

Neatly she dress’d, not vainly seem'd t? expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect; 

But when her wearied parents sunk to sleep, 
She sought her place to meditate and weep ; 
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Then to her mind was all the past display’d, 

That faithful memory brings to sorrow’s aid: 
For then she thought on one regretted youth, 
Her tender trust, and his unquestion’d truth; 
In ev'ry place she wander’d, where they ’d been, 
And sadly-sacred held the parting scene; 
Where last for sea he took his leave—that place 
With double interest would she nightly trace: 
For long the courtship was, and he would say, 
Each time he sail’d,—“ This once, and then the day:” 
Yet prudence tarried, but when last he went, 
He drew from pitying love a full consent. 


Happy he sail’d, and great the care she took, 
That he should softly sleep, and smartly look; 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck; 
And every comfort men at sea can know, 

Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow: 

For he to Greenland sail’d, and much she told, 
How he should guard against the climate’s cold; 
Yet saw not danger; dangers he’d withstood, 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood: 

His messmates smiled at flushings in his cheek, 
And he, too, smiled, but seldom would he speak, 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain; 
Hope was awaken’d, as for home he sail’d, 

But quickly sank, and never more preyail’d. 


He call’d his friend, and prefaced with a sigh 

A lover’s message— Thomas, I must die: i 
Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 

My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 
And gazing go!—if not, this trifle take, 

And say till death I wore it for her sake; 

Yes! I must die—blow on, sweet breeze, blow on 
Give me one look, before my life be gone; 

Oh! give me that, and let me not despair, 

One last fond look—and now repeat the prayer.” 


He had his wish, had more; I will not paint 
The lovers’ meeting: she beheld him faint,— 
With tender fears, she took a nearer view, 

Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew; 
He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 
* Yes! I must die,” and hope for ever fled. 


Still long she nursed him; tender thoughts meantime 


Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. a 
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To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away; 
With him she pray’d, to him his Bible read, 
Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head; 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer; 
Apart she sigh’d; alone, she shed the tear; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 
One day he lighter seem’d, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem’d to think, 
Yet said not so—“ Perhaps he will not sink:” 
A sudden brightness in his look appear’d, 
A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ;— 
She had been reading in the book of prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in his chair; 
Lively he seem’d, and spoke of all he knew, 
The friendly many, and the favourite few; 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall, 
But she has treasured, and she loves them all; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people—death has made them dear. 
He named his friend, but then his hand she prest, 
And fondly whisper’d, “Thou must go to rest;” 
“T go,” he said; but as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound; 
Then gazed affrighten’d; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love, and all was past! 
She placed a decent stone his grave above, 
Neatly engraved—an offering of her love; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to duty and the dead; 
She would have grieved, had friends presumed to apare 
The least assistance—'twas her proper care. 
Here will she come and on the grave will sit, 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit; 
But if observer pass, will take her round, 
And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 
While visions please her, and while woes destroy. 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Born, 1762; Diep, 1856, 


DEPARTURE AND RETURN OF THE PATRIOT SOLDIER, 
Hu goes, and night comes as it never came! 
With shrieks of hovrer! and a vault of flame! 
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And, lo! when morning mocks the desolate, 

. Red runs the river by; and at the gate 

Breathless a horse without his rider stands! 

But, hush!—a shout from the victorious bands! 

And oh, the smiles and tears, a sire restored! 

One wears his helm, one buckles on his sword; 

One hangs the wall with laurel-leaves, and all 

Spring to prepare the soldier’s festival ; 

While she best-loved, till then forsaken never, 

Clings round his neck as she would cling for ever! 

Such golden deeds lead on to golden days, 

Days of domestic peace—by him who plays 

On the great stage how uneventful thought; 

Yet with a thousand busy projects fraught, 

A thousand incidents that stir the mind } 

To pleasure, such as leaves no sting behind! 

Such as the heart delights in—and records 

Within how silently—in more than words! 

A holiday—the frugal banquet spread 

On the fresh herbage near the fountain-head 

With quips and cranks—what time the woodlark there 

Scatters her loose notes on the sultry air, 

What time the kingfisher sits perch’d below, 

Where, silver-bright, the water-lilies blow:— 

A Wake—the booths whitening the village-green, 

Where Punch and Scaramouch aloft are seen; 

Sign beyond sign in close array unfurl’d, 

Picturing at large the wonders of the world; 

And far and wide, over the vicar’s pale, 

Black hoods and scarlet crossing hill and dale, 

All, all abroad, and music in the gale:— 

A wedding-dance—a dance into the night 

On the barn-floor when maiden feet are light; 

When the young bride receives the promised dower, 

And flowers are flung, “ herself a fairer flower:” 

A morning visit to the poor man’s shed, 

(Who would be rich while one was wanting bread ) 

When all are emulous to bring relief, 

And tears are falling fast—but not for grief: 

A walk in spring—Gr*tt*n, like those with thee, 

By the heath-side (who had not envied me?) 

When the sweet limes, so full of bees in June, 

Led us to meet beneath their boughs at noon; 

And thou didst say which of the great and wise, 

Could they but hear and at thy bidding rise, 4 

Thou wouldst call up and question. 
Graver things i 

Come in their turn. Morning and evening brings 
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Tts holy office; and the Sabbath bell, 

That over wood and wild and mountain dell 
Wanders so far, chasing all thoughts unholy 
With sounds “ most musical, most melancholy,” 
Not on his ear is lost. Then he pursues 

The pathway leading through the aged yews, 
Nor unattended; and, when all are there, 
Pours out his spirit in the house of prayer, 
That house with many a funeral garland hung 
Of virgin-white—memorials of the young, 

The last yet fresh when marriage chimes were rung, 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
Born, 1766; Drep, 1823. 


THE SOLDIER'S RETURN TO HIS HOME. 


My untried muse shall no high tone assume, 
Nor strut in arms—farewell, my cap and plume! 
Brief be my verse, a task within my power; 

I tell my feelings in one happy hour: 

But what an hour was that! when from the mair 
I reach’d this lovely valley once again! 

A glorious harvest fill’d my eager sight, 

Half shock’d, half waving in a flood of light; 
On that poor cottage roof where I was born, 

The sun look’d down as in life’s early morn. 

I gazed around, but not a soul appear’d; 

I listen’d on the threshold, nothing heard - 

I call’d my father thrice, but no one came, 

It was not fear or grief that shook my frame, 
But an o’erpowering sense of peace and home, 
Of toils gone by, perhaps of joys to come. 

The door invitingly stood open wide; 

I shook my dust, and set my staff aside. 


How sweet it was to breathe that cooler air 
And take possession of my father’s chair! 
Beneath my elbow, on the solid frame, 

Appear’d the rough initials of my name, 

Cut forty years before! the same old clock 

Struck the same bell, and gave my heart a shock 
I never can forget. A short breeze sprung, 

And, while a sigh was trembling on my tongue, 
Caught the old dangling almanacs behind, 

And up they flew, like banners in the wind; 

Then gently, singly, down, down, down they went, 
And told of twenty years that I had spent 
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Far from my native land. That instant came 

A robin on the threshold; though so tame, 

At first he look’d distrustful, almost shy, 

And cast on me his coal-black steadfast eye, 

And seem’d to say (past friendship to renew), 

“ Ah, ha! old worn-out soldier, is it you ?” 

Through the room ranged th’ imprison’d humble bee, 
And boomb’d, and bounced, and struggled to be free: 
Dashing against the panes with sullen roar, 

That threw their diamond sunlight on the floor; 
That floor, clean sanded, where my fancy stray’d, 
O’er undulating waves the broom had made; 
Reminding me of those of hideous forms 

That met us as we pass’d the Cape of Storms, 

Where high and loud they break, and peace comes never; 
They roll and foam, and roll and foam for ever. 

But here was peace, that peace which home can yield; 
The grasshopper, the partridge in the field, 

And ticking clock, were all at once become 

The substitute for clarion, fife, and drum. 

While thus I mused, still gazing, gazing still, 

On beds of moss that spread the window sill, 

I deem’d no moss my eyes had ever seen, 

Had been so lovely, brilliant, fresh, and green, 

And guess’d some infant hand had placed it there, 
And prized its hue, so exquisite, so rare. 

Feelings on feelings mingling, doubling rose; 

My heart felt everything but calm repose; 

I could not reckon minutes, hours, nor years, 

But rose at once, and bursted into tears ; 

Then, like a fool, confused, sat down again, 

And thought upon the past with shame and pain; 

I raved at war and all its horrid cost, 

And glory’s quagmire, where the brave are lost. 

On carnage, fire, and plunder long I mused, 

And cursed the murdering weapons I had used. 


Two shadows then I saw, two voices heard, 
One bespoke age, and one a child’s appear’d. 
In stepp’d my father with convulsive start, 
And in an instant clasp’d me to his heart, 
Close by him stood a little blue-eyed maid ; 
And stooping to the child, the old man said, 
“ Come hither, Nancy, kiss me once again. 
This is your uncle Charles, come home from Spain. 
The child approach’d, and with her fingers light 
Stroked my old eyes, almost deprived of sight. 
But why thus spin my tale—thus tedious be? 
Happy old soldier! what’s the world to me? 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770 ; Diep, 1850. 


THE FOUNTAIN. 


Ws talk’d with open heart, and tongue 
Affectionate and true— 

A pair of friends, though I was young, 
And Matthew seventy-two. 


We lay beneath a spreading oak, 
Beside a mossy seat; 

And from the turf a fountain broke, 
And gurgled at our feet. 


“ Now, Matthew,” said I, “let us match 
This water's pleasant tune, 

With some old Border song, or catch, 
That suits a summer’s noon. 


“ Or of the church-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the shade, 

That half-mad thing of witty rhymes, 
Which thou last April made.” 


Tn silence Matthew lay and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree; 

And thus the dear old man replied, 
The gray-hair’d man of glee: 


“ Down to the vale this water steers, 
How merrily it goes! 

*T will murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows. 


« And here on this delightful day, 
I cannot choose but think, 

How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 


« My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 


“'Thus fares it still in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind. 


“The blackbird in the summer trees, 
The lark upon the hill, - 

Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 
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“With nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free: 


“ But we are press'd by heavy laws; 
And often, glad no more, 

We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 


“Tf there is one who needs bemoan 
His kindred laid in earth, 
The household hearts that were his own— 
It is the man of mirth. 
“ My days, my friend, are almost gone; 
My life has been approved, i 
And many love me; but by none H 
Am I enough beloved.” 
“ Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
The man who thus complains! 
I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains. 
“And, Matthew, for thy children dead 
I’ll be a son to thee!” 
At this he grasp’d my hand, and said, 
“ Alas! thay eannot be.” 
We rose up fron, the fountain side, 
And down the wmeooth descent 
Of the green sheep-track did we glide, 
And through the \wods we went; 


And, ere we came to Lsonarl’s Rock, 
We sang these witty 1.»ymez 

About the crazy old church-eleck, 
And the bewilder’d chimsa, 


LUCY GRAY. 

Wo mate, no comrade, Lucy knew 
She dwelt on a wide moor; 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a cottage door! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green; 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

“To-night will be a stormy night, 
You to the town must go; 

And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow,” 
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“That, father, I will gladly do; 
"Tis scarcely afternoon— 

The minster clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon.” 


At this the father raised his hook, 
And snapp’d a faggot band ; 

He plied his work, and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 


Not blither is the mountain roe; 
With many a wanton stroke 

Her feet disperse the powd’ry snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 
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The storm came on before its time; 
She wandered up and down, 

And many a hill did Lucy climb, 
But never reach’d the town. 


The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 


At daybreak on a hill they stood, 
That overlook’d the moor; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from the door. 


They wept, and turning homeward, cried, 
“Tn heaven we all shall meet,’— 
When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy’s feet ! 


Half-breathless, from the steep hill’s edge 
They track’d the footmarks small; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall; 


And then an open field they cross’d— 
The marks were still the same; 

They track’d them on, nor ever lost, 
And to the bridge they came. 


They follow’d from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank— 
And further there were none! 


You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green; 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Born, 1771; Dr=p, 1832. | 


THE POACHER. 


THat rufian, whom true men avoid and dread, 
Whom bruisers, poachers, smugglers, call Black Ned, 
Was Edward Mansell once ;—the lightest heart 
That ever play’d on holiday his part! 

The leader he in every Christmas game, 

The harvest feast grew blither when he came; 

And liveliest on the chords the bow did glance, 
When Edward named the tune and led the dance. 
Kind was his heart, his passions quick and strong, 
Hearty his laugh, and jovial was his song; 

And if he loved a gun, his father swore, 

«Twas but a trick of youth, would soon be o’er— 
Himself had done the same some thirty years before,” 


But he, whose humours spurn law’s awful yoke, 
Must herd with those by whom law’s bonds are broke. 
The common dread of justice soon allies 
The clown, who robs the warren or Excise, 

With sterner felons train’d to act more dread, 

Even with the wretch by whom his fellow bled. 
Then,—as in plagues the foul contagions pass. 
Leavening and festering the corrupted mass,— 

Guilt leagues with guilt, while mutual motives draw, 
Their hope impunity, their fear the law; 

Their foes, their friends, their rendezvous the same, 
Till the revenue baulk’d, or pilfer’d game, 

Flesh the young culprit, and example leads 

To darker villany and direr deeds, i 


Wild howl’d the wind the forest glades along, 
and oft the owl renew’d her dismal song ; 
Around the spot where erst he felt the wound, 
Red William’s spectre walk’d his midnight round, 
When o’er the swamp he cast his blighting look, 
From the green marshes of the stagnant brook 
The bittern’s sullen shout the edges shook; 
The waning moon, with storm-presaging gleam, 
Now gave and now withheld her doubtful beam; 
The old oak stoop’d his arms, then flung them high, 
Bellowing and groaning to the troubled sky— 
Twas then, that, couch’d amid the brushwood sere, 
fn Melwood-walk young Mansell watch’d the deer, 
The fattest buck received his deadly shot— 
The watchful keeper heard, and sovght the spot; 
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Stout were their hearts, and stubborn was their strife, 
O’erpower’d, at length the outlaw drew his knife! 
Next morn a corpse was found upon the fell— 

The rest his waking agony may tell! 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1854. 


AN INDIAN MOTHER ABOUT TO DESTROY HER CHILD. 


Await she lay all passive to the touch 

Of those small fingers, and the soft, soft lips 
Soliciting the sweet nutrition thence, 

While yearning sympathy crept round her heart, 
She felt her spirit yielding to the charm, 

That wakes the parent in the fellest bosom, 

And binds her to her little one for ever, 

Tf once completed—but she broke—she broke it. 


For she was brooding o’er her sex’s wrongs, 

And seem’d to lie among a nest of scorpions, 
That stung remorse to frenzy:—forth she sprung, 
And with collected might a moment stood, 
Mercy and misery struggling in her thoughts, 


“Yet both impelling her to one dire purpose. 


There was a little grave already made, 

But two spans long, in the turf floor beside her, 
By him who was the father of that child; 

Thence he had sallied when the work was done, 
To hunt, to fish, to ramble on the hills, 

Till all was peace again within that dwelling, 

His haunt,—his den,—his anything but home! 
Peace? no—till the new-comer was despatch’d, 
Whence it should ne’er return, to break the stupor 
Of unawaken’d conscience in himself. 


She pluck’d the baby from her flowing breast, 
And o’er its mouth, yet moist with nature’s beverage, 
Bound a white lotus-leaf to still its cries; 

Then laid it down in that untimely grave, 

As tenderly as though ’twere rock’d to sleep 
With songs of love, and afraid to wake it: 

Soon as she felt it touch the ground she started, 
Hurried the damp earth over it; then fell 

Flat on the heaving heap, and crush’d it down 
With the whole burden of her grief, exclaiming, 
“Oh, that my mother had done so to me!” 
Then in a swoon forgot, a little while, 

Her child, her sex, her tyrant, and herself, 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Born, 1774; Drep, 1843, 


THE IDIOT. 
Ir had pleased God to form poor Ned, 
A thing of idiot mind, 
Yet to the poor unreasoning man 
God had not been unkind. 


Old Sarah loved her helpless child, 
Whom helplessness made dear; 

And life was happiness to him, 
Who had no hope nor fear. 


She knew his wants, she understood 
Each half-artic’late call, 

And he was everything to her, 
And she to him was all. 


And so for many a year they dwelt, 
Nor knew a wish beside, 

But age at length on Sarah came, 
And she fell sick and died. 


He tried in vain to ’waken her, 
And call’d her o’er and o’er; 

They told him she was dead :—the sound 
To him no import bore. 


They closed her eyes and shrouded her, 
And he stood wondering by, 

And when they bore her to the grave, 
He follow’d silently. 


They laid her in the narrow house, 
They sung the fun’ral stave; 

But when the fun’ral train dispersed, 
He loiter’d by the grave. 


The rabble boys, who used to jeer 
Whene’er they saw poor Ned, 

Now stood and watch’d him at the grave, 
And not a word they said. 


They came and went, and came again, 
Till night at last came on: 

And still he loiter’d by the grave 
Till all the rest were gone. 

And when he found himself alone, 
He soon removed the clay, 

And raised the coffin up in haste, 
And bore it swift away. 
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And when he reach’d his hut, he laid 
The coffin on the floor, 

And with the eagerness of joy, 

He barr’d the cottage door. 


And out he took his mother’s corse, 
And placed it in a chair, 

And then he heap’d the hearth, and blew 
The kindling fire with care. 


And pausing, now her hand would feel, 
And now her face behold; 

“Why, mother, do you look so pale? 
And why are you so cold?” 


It had pleased God, from the poor wretch 
His only friend to call; 

But God was kind to him, and soon, 

In death, restored him all. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Born, 1777; Drep, 1844. 


DEATH SCENE IN GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. 
How sad that contemplation—sad and short 
The pause to bid each much-loved scene adieu! 
Beneath the very shadow of the fort, 
Where friendly swords were drawn, and banners flew, 
Ah! who could deem that foot of Indian crew 
Was near !—yet there, with lust of murd’rous deeds, 
Gleam’d, like a basilisk, from woods in view, 
The ambush’d foeman’s eye—his volley speeds, 
And Albert—Albert—falls ! the dear old father bleeds! 


And tranced in giddy horror Gertrude swoon’d; 
Yet, while she clasps him lifeless to her zone, 
Say, burst they, borrow’d from her father’s wound, 
These drops?—O fate! the life-blood is her own! 
And faltering, on her Waldegrave’s bosom thrown, 
“Weep not, O love!” she cries, “to see me bleed— 
Thee, Gertrude’s sad survivor, thee alone 
Weaven’s peace commiserate; for scarce I heed 
These wounds—yet thee to leave is death, is death indeed. 


“ Clasp me a little longer, on the brink 
Of fate! while I can feel thy dear caress; 
And, when this heart hath ceased to beat—oh! think, 
And let it mitigate thy woe’s excess, 
That thou hast been to me all tenderness— 
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A friend, to more than human friendship just. 
Oh! by that retrospect of happiness, 
And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 
Heaven shall assuage thy pangs—when I am laid in dust! 


“Go, Henry, go not back, when I depart: 

The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move, 
Where my dear father took thee to his heart, 

And Gertrude thought it ecstasy to rove 

With thee, as with an angel, through the grove 
Of peace,—imagining her lot was cast 

In heaven; for ours was not like earthly love, 
And must this parting be our very last? 
No! I shall love thee still, when death itself is past.” 


Hush’d were his Gertrude’s lips! but still their bland 
And beautiful expression seem’d to melt 
With love that could not die! and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt! 
Ah, heart! where once each fond affection dwelt, 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair !— 
Mute, gazing, agonising as he knelt, 
' Of them that stood encircling his despair, 
He heard some friendly words—but knew not what they were 


LORD BYRON. 
Born, 1788; Drep, 1824. 


THE DEATH OF LARA, 


BerneatH a lime, remoter from the scene, 

Where but for him that strife had never been, 

A breathing but devoted warrior lay: 

’Twas Lara bleeding fast from life away. 

His follower once, and now his only guide, 

Kneels Kaled watchful o’er his welling side, 

And with his scarf would stanch the tides that rush, 
With each convulsion, in a blacker gush ; 

And then, as his faint breathing waxes low, 

Jn feebler, not less fatal tricklings flow: 

He scarce can speak, but motions him ’tis vain, 
And merely adds another throb to pain. 

He clasps the hand that pang which would assuage, 
And sadly smiles his thanks to that dark page 
Who nothing fears, nor feels, nor heeds, nor sees, 
Save that damp brow which rests upon his knees; 
Save that pale aspect, where the eye, though dim, 
Held all the light that shone on earth for him. 


{ARNON OORT 
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The foe arrives, who long had search’d the field, 
Their triumph nought till Lara too should yield ; 
They would remove him, but they see ’twere vain, 
And he regards them with a calm disdain, 

That rose to reconcile him with his fate, 

And that escape to death from living hate: 

And Otho comes, and leaping from his steed, 

Looks on the bleeding foe that made him bleed, 
And questions of his state; he answers not, 

Scarce glances on him as on one forgot, 

And turns to Kaled:—each remaining word, 

They understood not, if distinctly heard ; 

His dying tones are in that other tongue, - 

To which some strange remembrance wildly clung. 
Their words though faint were many—from the tone 
Their import those who heard could judge alone; 
From this, you might have deem’d your Kaled’s death 
More near than Lara’s by his voice and breath, 

So sad, so deep, and hesitating broke 

The accents his scarce-moving pale lips spoke; 

But Lara’s voice though low, at first was clear 

And calm, till murmuring death gasp’d hoarsely nears 
But from his visage little could we guess, 

So unrepentant, dark, and passionless, 

Save that when struggling nearer to his last, 

Upon that page his eye was kindly cast; 

And once as Kaled’s answering accents ceased, 

Rose Lara’s hand, and pointed to the east: 

Whether (as then the breaking sun from high 

Roll’d back the clouds) the morrow caught his eye, 
Or that twas chance, or some remembered scene 
That raised his arm to point where such had been, 
Scarce Kaled seem’d to know, but turn’d away, 

As if his heart abhorr’d that coming day. 

And shrunk his glance before that morning light, 
To look on Lara’s brow—where all grew night. 

But gasping heaved the breath that Lara drew, 

And dull the film along his dim eye grew; 

His limbs stretch’d fluttering, and his head dropp’d o’er 
The weak yet still untiring knee that bore; 

He press’d the hand he held upon his heart— 

It beats no more, but Kaled will not part 

With the cold grasp, but feels, and feels in vain, 
For that faint throb which answers not again. 

“Tt beats!” —away, thou dreamer! he is gone— 

Tt once was Lara which thou look’st upon. 

He gazed, as if not yet had pass’d away 

The haughty spirit of that humble ciay ; 


i 
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And those around have roused him from his trance, 

But cannot tear from thence his fixed glance; 

And when in raising him from where he bore 

Within his arms the form that felt no more, 

He saw the head his breast would still sustain, 

Roll down like earth to earth upon the plain; 

He did not dash himself thereby, nor tear 

The glossy tendrils of his raven hair, 

But strove to stand and gaze, but reel’d and fell, { 

Scarce breathing more than that he loved so well. 
i 
} 
i 


Than that he loved! oh! never yet beneath 

The breast of man such trusty love may breathe! 
That trying moment hath at once reveal’d 

The secret long and yet but half-conceal’d 

In baring to revive that lifeless breast, 

Its grief seem’d ended, but the sex confess’d; 
And life return’d, and Kaled felt no shame— 
What now to her was womanhood or fame. 


FELICIA HEMANS. 
Bory, 1793; Disp, 1835. 


THE PENITENT’S RETURN. 


My father’s house once more, 
Tn its own moonlight beauty! yet aroune, 
Something, amidst the dewy calm profound, 
Broods, never marked before! 


Is it the brooding night ? 
Is it the shivery creeping on the air, 
That makes the home, so tranquil and so fair, 
O’erwhelming to my sight? 
All solemnised it seems, 
And still’d, and darkness in each time-worn hue, 
Since the rich clustering roses met my view, 
As now, by starry gleams. 


And this high elm, where last 
I stood and linger’d—where my sisters made 
Our mother’s bower,—I deem'd not that it cast 
So far and dark a shade! 


How spirit-like a tone 
Sighs through yon tree! my father’s place was there 
At evening hours, while soft winds waved his hair! 
Now those gray locks are gone! 
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My soul grows faint with fear! 
F’en as if angel-steps had mark’d the sod, 
I tremble where I move,—the voice of God 
Is in the foliage here! 


Ig it indeed the night 
That makes my home so awful! faithless hearted, 
Tis that from thine own bosom hath departed 
The in-born gladdening light! 
No outward thing is changed; 
Only the joy of purity is fied, 
And, long from nature’s melodies estranged, 
Thou hear’st their tones with dread. 


Therefore, the calm abode 
By the dark spirit is o’erhung with shade,— 
And therefore, in the leaves, the voice of God 
Makes thy sick heart afraid! 


The night-flowers round that door, 
Still breathe pure fragrance on th’ untainted air, 
Thou, thou alone, art worthy now no more 

To pass and rest thee there! 


And must I turn away? 
Hark, hark! it is my mother’s voice I hear, 
Sadder than once it seem’d, yet soft and clear— 
Doth she not seem to pray ? 


My name!—I caught the sound! 
Oh! blessed tone of love—the deep, the mild,— 
Mother, my mother! now receive thy child; - 
Take back the lost and found. 


CAROLINE SOUTHEY. 
THE CHRISTIAN PAUPER’S DEATH-BED. 
TreavD softly—bow the head— 
In rev rent silence bow— 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 


Stranger! however great, 

With lowly rev’rence bow; 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed— 

Greater than thou. - 


Beneath that beggar’s roof, 
Lo! Death doth keep his state, 
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Enter—no crowds attend — 
guter—no guards defend 
This palace gate. 


That pavement, damp and cold, 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands, 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 
No mingling voices sound— 
An infant wail alone; 
A gob suppress’d—again 
That short deep gasp, and then— 
The parting groan. 
Oh! change—oh, wondrous change, 
Burst are the prison bars— 
This moment there, so low, 
So agonised—and now 
Beyond the stars. 


Oh! change—stupendous change! 
There lies the soulless clod; 

The sun eternal breaks— 

The new immortal wakes— 
Wakes with his God. 


Clegtac. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 
Born, 1688; Diep, 1744. 


TO THE MEMORY OF AN UNFORTUNATE LADY 
Wauat beck’ning ghost, along the moonlight shade, 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade? 
’Tis she !—but why that bleeding bosom gored; 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword? 

Oh! ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell 

Is it, in heaven, a crime to love too well? 

T'o bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 

T'o act a lover's or a Roman’s part? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky, 

For those who greatly think, or bravely die? 
Why bade ye else, ye powers! her soul aspire 

Above the vulgar flight of low desire? 
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Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes; 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods: 
Thence to their images on earth it flows, 
And in the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 

What can atone (oh! ever-injured shade) 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid? 

No friend’s complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost, or graced thy mournful bier: 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed; 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed; 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d: 

By strangers honour'd, and by strangers mourn’d! 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear— 
Grieve for an hour perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 

To midnight dances and the public show? 

What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace, 
Nor polish’d marble emulate thy face? 

What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow’d dirge be mutter'd o’er thy tomb? 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be dress’‘d, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast; 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow; 
There the first roses of the year shall blow; 
While angels with their silver wings o’ershade 
The ground now sacred by the relics made. 

So peaceful rest, without a stone, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How loved, how honour’d once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
"Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be! 


THOMAS GRAY. 
Born, 1716; Dir, 1771. 
ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD, 
Tue curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world—to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds; 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 
Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
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Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 
Beneath these rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from her straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed, 
For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield; 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke: 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field ! 
How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 
Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead—but to the grave. 
Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 
Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with cclestial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 
But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood ; 


The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide; 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame ; 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray ; 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet evn these bones, from insult to protect, 


Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by the unletter’d muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ! 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies; 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires: 
Evn from the tomb the voice of Nature cries; 
Ey’n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee who mindful of the unhonour’d dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 
If chance by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

“ Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn, 
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There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
' His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 
Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove, 
Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or cross’d in hopeless love. 
One morn I miss’d him on the accustom’d hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree: 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 
The next with dirges due, in sad array, 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne: 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 
THE EPITAPH. 
Here rests his head, upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown; 
Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 


Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 
He gave to misery all he had, a tear; 

He gained from Heaven, ’twas all he wished, a friend. 
No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode; 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 


WILLIAM COLLINS. 
Born, 1720; Disp, 1756. 
ON THE DEATH OF THOMSON, 
In yonder grave a Druid lies, 
Where slowly winds the stealing wave! 
The year’s best sweets shall duteous rise, 
To deck its poet’s sylvan grave. 
In yon deep bed of whisp’ring reeds, 
His airy harp shall now be laid, 
That he whose heart in sorrow bleeds, 
May love through life the soothing shade, 
Then maids and youths shall linger here, 
And while its sounds at distance swell, 
Shall sadly seem in pity’s ear 
To hear the woodland pilgrim’s knell. 
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Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore, 
When Thames in summer reeds is dress’d, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest ! 
And oft as ease and health retire, 
To breezy lawn or forest deep, 
The friend shall view yon whitening spire, 
And ’mid the varied landscape weep. 
But thou who own’st that earthly bed, 
Ah! what will every dirge avail! 
Or tears which love and pity shed, 
That mourn beneath the gliding gail ! 
Yet lives there one whose heedless eye 
Shall scorn thy pale shrine glimm’ring near? 
With him, sweet bard! may fancy die, 
And joy desert the blooming year. 


| 
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But thou, ’lorn stream, whose sullen tide 


No sedge-crown’d sisters now attend, 
Now waft me from the green hill’s side, 
Whose cold turf hides the buried friend! 
And see the fairy valleys fade, 
Dun night has veil’d the solemn view ! 
Yet once again, dear parted shade, 
Meek nature’s child, again adieu ! 
The genial meads, assign’d to bless 
Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom ! 
There hinds and shepherd girls shall dress 
With simple hands thy rural tomb. 
Long, long thy stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton’s eyes; 
Oh! vales, and wild woods, shall he say, 
In yonder grave your Druid lies! 


MICHAEL BRUCE. 
Born, 1746 ; Diep, 1767. 
ELEGY—WRITTEN IN SPRING. 
*T'1s past: the iron North has spent his rage; 
Stern Winter now resigns the length’ning day; 
The stormy howlings of the winds assuage, 
And warm o’er ether western breezes play. 
Of genial heat and cheerful light the source, 
From southern climes, beneath another sky, 
The sun, returning, wheels his golden course: 
Before his beams all noxious vapours fly. 
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Far to the north grim Winter draws his train, 
To his own clime, to Zembla’s frozen shore; 

‘Where, throned on ice, he holds eternal reign; 

Where whirlwinds madden, and where tempests roar. 


Loosed from the bands of frost, the verdant ground 
Again puts on her robe of cheerful green— 

Again puts forth her flowers; and all around, 
Smiling, the cheerful face of sprins is seen. 


Behold ! the trees new deck their wither’d boughs ; 

Their ample leaves, the hospitable plane, f 
The taper elm, and lofty ash disclose; 

The blooming hawthorn variegates the scene. 


The lily of the vale, of flowers the queen, 
Puts on the robe she neither sew’d nor spun; 
The birds on ground, or on the branches green, 
Hop to and fro, and glitter in the sun. 


Soon as o’er eastern hills the morning peers, 
From her low nest the tufted lark upsprings, 
And, cheerful singing, up the air she steers; 
Still high she mounts, still loud and sweet she singa, 


On the green furze, clothed o’er with golden blooma, 
That fill the air with fragrance all around, 

The linnet sits, and tricks his glossy plumes, 
While o’er the wild his broken notes resound. 


While the sun journeys down the western sky, 

Along the green sward, mark’d with Roman mound, 
Beneath the blithesome shepherd’s watchful eye, 

The cheerful lambkins dance and frisk around. 


Now is the time for those who wisdom love, 
Who love to walk in virtue’s flowery road, 

Along the lovely paths of spring to rove, 
And follow nature up to nature’s God. 


Thus Zoroaster studied nature’s laws; 
Thus Socrates, the wisest of mankind ; 

Thus Heaven-taught Plato traced th’ Almighty cause, 
And left the wond’ring multitude behind. 


Thus Ashley gather’d academic bays; 
Thus gentle Thomson, as the seasons roll, 
Taught them to sing the great Creator’s praise, 
And bear their poet’s name from pole to pole. 


Thus have I walk’d along the dewy lawn ; 
My frequent foot the blooming wild hath worn; 
Before the lark I’ve sung the beauteous dawn, 
And gather’d health from all the gales of morn. 


And, even when winter chill’d the aged year, 
I wander’d lonely o’er the hoary plain: 
Though frosty Boreas warn’d me to forbear, — 
Boreas, with all his tempests, warn’d in vain. 
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Then, sleep my nights, and quiet bless’d my days; 


I fear’d no loss, my mind was all my store; 
No anxious wishes e’er disturb’d my ease; 


Heaven gave content and health—I ask’d no more, 


Now, spring returns: but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better-years have known; 

Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 

And all the joys of life with health are flown. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD. 
Born, 1756; Diep, 1826. 


THE GRAVE OF ANNA. 

I wish I was where Anna lies, 

For I am sick of lingering here; 
And every hour affection cries, 

Go and partake her humble bier. 
I wish I could! for when she died, 

I lost my all; and life has proved 
Since that sad hour a dreary void; 

A waste unlovely and unloved. 
But who, when I am turn’d to clay, 

Shall duly to her grave repair, 
And pluck the ragged moss away, 


And weeds that have “no business there ?” 


And who with pious hand shall bring 


The flowers she cherish’d, snowdrops cold, 


And violets that unheeded spring, 
To scatter o’er her hallow’d mould? 
And who, while memory loves to dwell 
Upon her name for ever dear, 
Shall feel his heart with passion swell, 
And pour the bitter, bitter tear ? 
I did it; and would fate allow, 
Should visit still, should still deplore— 
But health and strength have left me now, 
And I, alas! can weep no more, 


Take, then, sweet maid! this simple strain, 


The last I offer at thy shrine; 
Thy grave must then undeck’d remain, 
And all thy memory fade with mine, 
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And can thy soft persuasive look, 

Thy voice that might with music vie, 
Thy air that every gazer took, 

Thy matchless eloquence of eye; 


Thy spirits frolicsome as good, 
Thy courage by no ills dismay’d, 

Thy patience by no wrongs subdued, 
Thy gay good-humour, can they fade? 


JAMES GRAHAME, 
Born, 1765; Diep, 1811. 


ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER.* 

Dzar to my soul! ah, early lost! 

Affection’s arm was weak to save: 
Now friendship’s pride, and virtue’s boast, 

Have come to an untimely grave! + 
Closed, ever closed, those speaking eyes, 

Where sweetness beam’d, where candour shone; 
And silent that heart-thrilling voice, 

Which music loved, and call’d her own. 


That gentle bosom now is cold, 
Where feeling’s vestal splendours glow’; 
And crumbling down to common mould, 
That heart where love and truth abode. 


Yet I behold the smile unfeign’d, 

Which doubt dispell’d and kindness won; 
Yet the soft diffidence, that gain’d 

The triumph it appear'd to shun. 


Delusion all—forbear, my heart; 

These unavailing throbs restrain, 
Destruction has perform’d his part, 

And Death proclaim’d—thy pangs are vain. 


Vain though they be, this heart must swell 
With grief that time shall ne’er efface; 
And still with bitter pleasure dwell 
On ev'ry virtue, evry grace. 


For ever lost-—I vainly dream’d 

That Heaven my early friend would spare; 
And, darker as the prospect seem’d, 

The more I struggled with despair. 


* This affecting elegy does not appear in Grahame’s published works. It 
was printed in Chambers’ Journal in 1834. 
+ The poet's sister died at the age of twenty-four, 
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I said—yet a presaging tear 
Unbidden rose, and spoke more true— 

“She still shall live—th’ unfolding year 
Shall banish care, and health renew. 


“She yet shall tread the flow’ry field, 
And eatch the opening rose’s breath : 
To watchful love disease shall yield, 
And friendship ward the shaft of death.” 


Alas! before the violet bloom’d— 
Before the snows of winter fled ; 

Too certain fate my hopes consumed, 
For she was number’d with the dead. 


She died—deserving to be mourn’d, 
While parted worth a pang can give. 
She died—by Heaven’s best gifts adorn’d, 
While folly, falsehood, baseness, live. 


Long in their baseness live secure 
The noxious weed and wounding thorn, 
While, snatch’d by violence, ere mature, 
The lily from her stem is torn. 


Yet who shall blame the heart that feels 
When Heaven resumes the good it gave? 

Yet who shall scorn the tear that falls 
From friendship’s eye at virtue’s grave? 


Friend, parent, sister—tenderest names! 
May I, as pale at mem’ry’s shrine 

Ye pour the tribute anguish claims, 
Approach unblamed, and mingle mine, 


Long on the joys of vanish’d years 
The glance of sadness shall ye cast; 
Long, long th’ emphatic speech of tears 
Shall mourn thy bloom for ever past. 


And thou, who from the orient day 
Return’st with hope’s gay dreams elate, 

Falsely secure and vainly gay, 
Unconscious of the stroke of fate. 


What waits thee? not th’ approving smile 
Of faithful love that chases care; 

Not the fond glance o’er paying toil, 
But cold and comfortless despair. 


Despair !—I see the phantom rove 

On Cail’s green banks, no Jonger bright, 
And fiercely grasp the torch of love, 
And plunge it in sepulchral night. 


ELEGIAC. 


Farewell, sweet maiden; at thy tomb 
My silent footstep oft shall stray; 
More dear to me its hallow’d gloom, 
Than life’s broad glare, and fortune’s day. 
And oft, as fancy paints thy bier, 
And mournful eyes thy lowly bed, 
The secret sigh shall rise—the tear 
That shuns observance shall be shed. 
Nor shall the thoughts of thee depart, 
Nor shall my soul regret resign, 
Till mem’ry perish, till this heart 
Be cold and motionless as thine. 


JAMES HOGG 
Born, 1782; Dip, 1835. 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


Farr was thy blossom, tender flower, 

That open’d like the rose in May, 
Though nursed beneath the chilly shower 

Of fell regret, for love’s decay. 
How oft thy mother heaved the sigh 

O’er wreaths of honour early shorn, 
Before thy sweet and guiltless eye 

Had open’d on the dawn of morn! 
How oft, above thy lowly bed, 

When all in silence slumber’d low, 
The fond and filial tear was shed, 

Thou child of love, of shame, and woe! 


Her wrong’d but gentle bosom burn’d 
With joy thy opening bloom to see; 
The only breast that o’er thee yearn’d; 
The only heart that cared for thee. 
Oft her young eye, with tear-drops bright, 
Pleaded with Heaven for her sweet child, 
When faded dréams of past delight 
O’er recollection wander’d wild. 
Fair was thy blossom, bonnie flower, 
Fair as the softest wreaths of spring, 
When late I saw thee seek the bower 
In peace thy morning hymn to sing. 
Thy little foot across the lawn 
Scarce from the primrose press’d the dew; 
I thought the spirit of the dawn 
Before me to the greenwood flew 
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Pen then the shaft was on the wing, 
Thy spotless soul from earth to sever, 
A tear of pity wet the string 
That twang’d, and seal’d thy doom for ever. 


I saw thee late, the emblem fair 

Of beauty, innocence, and truth, 
Start tiptoe on the verge of air, 

Twixt childhood and unstable youth; 


But now I see thee stretch’d at rest: 

To break that rest shall wake no morrow— 
Pale as the grave-flower on thy breast! 

Poor child of love, of shame, and sorrow! 


May thy long sleep be sound and sweet ; 
Thy visions fraught with bliss to be; 

And long the daisy, emblem meet, 
Shall shed its earliest tear o’er thee! 


CHARLES WOLFE. 
Born, 1791; Dip, 1823, 


THE DEATH OF MARY. 


IF I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be; 

It never through my mind had pass’d, 
That time would e’er be o’er— 

When I on thee should look my last, 
And thou ghouldst smile no more, 


And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain; 

But when I speak thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid; 

And now, I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary, thou art dead. 


If thou wouldst stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene, 

I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smile has been; 

While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own, 

But there—I lay thee in the grave, 

And now—I am alone, 


ELEGIAO, 


I do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me; 

And I perhaps may soothe this heart 
In thinking still of thee! 


Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore. 


DAVID MACBETH MOIR. 
Born, 1798; Diep, 1851. 


TO A DYING INFANT. 
SLEEP, little baby! sleep! 
Not in thy cradle bed, 
Not on thy mother’s breast 
Henceforth shall be thy rest, 
But with the quiet dead. 


Yes, with the quiet dead, 
Baby! thy rest shall be— 
Oh! many a weary wight, 
Weary of life and light, 
Would fain lie down with thee! 


Flee, little tender nursling! 

Flee to thy grassy nest— 
There the first flowers shall blow, 
The first pure flake of snow ~* 

Shall fall upon thy breast. 


Peace! peace! the little bosom 
Labours with shortening breath ; 
Peace! peace! that tremulous sigh 
Speaks his departure nigh— 
Those are the damps of death. 


I’ve seen thee in thy beauty, 

A thing all health and giee; 
But never then, wert thou 
So beautiful, as now, 

Baby! thou seem’st to me. 


Thine upturn’d eyes glazed over 
Like harebells wet with dew — 
Already veil’d and hid 
By the convulsed lid, 
Their pupils darkly blue 
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Thy little mouth half open, 
The soft lip quivering, 
As if, like summer air, 
Rufiling the rose leaves, there 
Thy soul were fluttering. 


Mount up, immortal essence! 
Young spirit! hence—depart! 
And is this death? dread thing! 
Tf such thy visiting, 
How beautiful thou art! 
God took thee in His mercy. 
A lamb untask’d—untried— 
He fought the fight for thee, 
He won the victory— 
And thou art sanctified. 


I look around, and see 
The evil ways of men, 
And oh, beloved child! 
I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 


The little arms that clasp’d me, 
The innocent lips that press’ d, 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore 
I lull’d thee on my breast? 


Now, like a dewdrop shrined 
Within a crystal stone, 

Thou ’rt safe in heaven, my dove ! 

Safe with the source of love— 
The everlasting One! 


And when the hour arrives, 
From flesh that sets me free, 
Thy spirit may await 
The first at heaven’s gate, 
To meet and welcome me. 


LEIGH HUNT. 


DIRGE FOR AN INFANT, 
Hz is dead and gone—a flower 
Born and wither’d in an hour. 
Coldly lies the death-frost now 
On his little rounded brow; 
And the seal of darkness lies 
Ever on his shrouded eyes. 


ELEGIAC. 


He will never feel again 

Touch of human joy or pain; 

Never will bis onee-bright eyes 
Open with a glad surprise; 

Nor the deata-frost leave his brow— 
All is over with him now! 

Vacant now his cradiebe, 

Aga nest from whenee hath fied 
Some dear little bird, whose wings 
Rest from timid fintterings. 

Thrown aside the childish rattle; 
Hush’d for aye the infant 

Little broken words that could 

By none elee be understood 

Save the childless one who weeps 
O’er the grave where now he sleeps. 
Closed his eyes, and eold his brow— 
All is over with him now! 


JOHN STERLING. 


THE CHILDLESS SEXTON. 


Uros the spring-clad fields and woods, 

The churchyard graves and tall church-towey, 
The warm, pure daylight softly broods, 

And fills with life the morning hour. 


The yast sepulchral yew-tree waves, 
And feels the sunshine cheer the shade, 
And ¢en the low and grassy graves 
Appear in living slumber laid. 
The only sad and helpless thing, 
That May-day makes not less forlorn, 
Iz that old man, to whom the spring 
Ja dead, and dead the breezy morn. 


These live not now, for all is dead 
With her that lies below the sod; 
His daughter from his life is fied, 
And leaves but dust by spectres trod. 
The smooth, sweet air is blowing round, 
It is a spirit of hope to all: 


It whispers o’er the wakening ground, 
And countless daisies hear the call 


It mounts and sings away to heaven, 
And mid each light and lovely cloud; 
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To it the lark’s loud joys are given, 
And young leaves answer it aloud. 


It skims above the flat green meadow, 
And dark’ning sweeps the shining stream: 
Along the hill it drives the shadow, 
And sports and warms in the skyey beam. 
But round that hoar and haggard man 
It cannot shed a glimpse of gladness; 
He wastes beneath a separate ban, 
An exile to a world of gladness. 
Upon a bench before his door 
He sits, with weak and staring eyes, 
He sits and looks, for straight before, 
The grave that holds his daughter, lies. 
If any come with him to speak, 
In dull harsh words he bids them go; 
For this strong earth he seems too weak, 
For breathing life too cramp and slow: 
A sun-dial pillar left alone, 
On which no dial meets the eye; 
A black mill-wheel with grass o’ergrown, 
That hears no water trickle by: 
Dark palsied mass of sever’d rock, 
Deaf, blind, and sear to sun and rain; 
A shatter’d grave-stone’s time-worn block 
That only shews the name of—Jane. 


GEORGE CANNING. 
Born, 1770; Diep, 1827. 


ON THE DEATH OF HIS ELDEST SON 


THoucH short thy space, God’s unimpeach’d decrees 
Which made that shorten’d space one long disease ; 
Yet, merciful in chast’ning, gave thee scope 

For mild redeeming virtues, faith and hope, 

Meek resignation, pious charity ; 

And, since this world was not the world for thee, 
Far from thy path removed, with partial care, 
Strife, glory, gain, and pleasure’s flowery snare, 
Bade earth’s temptations pass thee harmless by, 
And fix’d on heaven thine unreverted eye! 

Oh! mark’d from birth, and nurtured for the skies $ 
In youth with more than learning’s wisdom wise ! 
As sainted martyrs, patient to endure! 

Simple as unwean’d infancy, and pure! 


LYRIC. 


Pure from all stain (save that of human clay, 
Which Christ’s atoning blood hath wash’d away !) 
By mortal suff’rings now no more oppress’d, 
Mount, sinless spirit, to thy destined rest ! 

While I—reversed our nature’s kindlier doom— 
Pour forth a father’s sorrows on thy tomb. 


Lprte. 


ODES. 


JOHN DRYDEN, 
Born, 1631; Drzp, 1700. 


ALEXANDER’S FEAST, 


"Twas at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son: 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne: 
His valiant peers were placed around; 
Their brows with roses and with myrtle “ound: 
So should desert in arms be crow: i. 
The lovely Thais by his side 
Sat, like a blooming eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair; 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 


Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful choir, 
With flying fingers touch’d the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire, 

The song began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful seats above, 

Such is the power of mighty love! 

* * * * * ? 


The list’ning crowd admire the lofty sound; 
A present deity they shout around, 
A present deity the vaulted roofs rebound: 
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With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god. 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 
The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 
Flush’d with a purple grace 
He shews his honest face. 
Now give the hautboys breath; he comes! he comes! 
Bacchus ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain: 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure: 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 
Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain. 
Fought all his battles o’er again: 
And thrice he routed all his foes; and thrice he slew the slain 
The master saw the madness rise; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And, while he Heaven and earth defied, 
Changed his hand, and check’d his pride. 
He chose a mournful muse, 
Soft pity to infuse: 
He sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, 
Fall’n from his high estate, 
And welt’ring in his blood; 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed, 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With downcast look the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his alter’d soul 
The various turns of fate below; 
And now and then a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 
The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree; 
*Twas but a kindred sound to move; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures, 


LYRIC. 


War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 
Honour but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying; 
If the world be worth thy winning 
Think, oh, think it worth enjoying! 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause; 
So Love was crown’d, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 
Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again. 
At length, with love and wine at once oppress’d, 
The vanquish’d victor sunk upon her breast. 


Now strike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder 
Hark, hark! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies arise, 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in the air, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand; 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain; 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew: 
Behold how they toss their torches on high! 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And gliti’ring temples of their hostile gods! 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy; 
And the king seized a flambeau, with a zeal to destroy 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy, 


Thus long aggy 
Ere heaving bellows learn’d to blow, 
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While organs yet were mute; 
Timotheus to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 


Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 


At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 


The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 


Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 


With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 


Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown: 

He raised a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down. 


THOMAS GRAY. 
Born, 1716; Diep, 1771. 


ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE. 


Yz distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade; 
And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among, 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way; 
Ah, happy hills, ah, pleasing shade, 
Ah, fields beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales that from you blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. 


Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green, 
The paths of pleasure trace, 
Who foremost now delight to cleave, 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave? 


LYRIC. 


The captive linnet which enthral? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball? 


While some on earnest business bent, 
Their murm’ring labours ply, 

*Gainst graver hours that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty ; 

Some bold adventurers disdain 

The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare desery , 

Still as they run they look behind, 

They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy. 


Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possess’d ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast: 
Theirs buxom health, of rosy hue; 
Wild wit, invention ever new; 

And lively cheer, of vigour born; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly th’ approach of morn. 


Alas! regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play! 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day ; 

Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune’s baleful train. 
Ah! shew them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murd’rous band, 

Ah! tell them they are men! 


These shall the fury passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful anger, pallid fear, 

And shame that skulks behind; 

Or pining love shall waste their youth, 
Or jealousy with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the secret heart; 
And envy wan, and faded care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless despair, 

And sorrow’s piercing dart. 


Ambition this shall tempt to mse, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
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To bitter scorn a sacrifice, 

And grinning infamy. 

The stings of falsehood those shall try, 
And hard unkindness’ alter’d eye, 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow; 
And keen remorse, with blood defiled, 
And moody madness laughing wild, 

Amidst severest woe. 


Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen, 

The painful family of death, 
More hideous than their queen: 

This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 

That ev'ry labouring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage; 

Lo, poverty, to fill the band, 

That numbs the soul with icy hand; 
And slow-consuming age. 


To each his sufferings; all are men, 

Condemn’d alike to groan; 

The tender for another’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah! why should they know their fate? 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies ; 
Thought would destroy their paradise— 
No more ;—where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, 
Born, 1720; Diep, 1756. 


ODE TO EVENING. 


Ir aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear 
Like thy own solemn springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales ; 


O nymph reserved, while now the bright-hair'd sun 
Sits in yon western tent whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed: 


Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat, 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing, 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 
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As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum: 
Now teach me, maid composed, 
To breathe some soften’d strain, 


Whose numbers stealing through thy dark’ning vale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit; 
As musing, slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return! 
For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 
And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge, 
And sheds the fresh’ning dew, and, lovelier still, 
The pensive pleasures sweet, 
Prepare thy shadowy car; 
Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene; 
Or find some ruin, ’midst its dreary dells, 
Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 
Or if chill blustering winds, or driving rain, 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
That from the mountain’s side 
Views wilds and swelling floods, 
And hamlets brown, and dim discover’d spires, 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 
While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest eve! 
While summer loves to sport 
. Beneath thy lingering light; 
While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves; 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes; 
So long regardful of thy quiet rule, 
Shall fancy, friendship, science, smiling peace, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And love thy favourite name. 


THE PASSIONS. 


Wuen Music, heavenly maid! was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng’d around her magie cell 
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Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possess’d beyond the Muse’s painting ; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined ; 
Till once, ’tis said, when all were fired, 
Fill’d with fury, rapt, inspired, 

From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch’d her instruments of sound; 
And as they oft had heard apart 

Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 

Tach, for madness ruled the hour, 
Would prove his own expressive power. 


First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords, bewilder’d laid ; 
And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 
Hen at the sound himself had made. 


Next Anger rush’d, his eyes on fire, 

In lightnings own’d his secret stings; 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 


With woeful measures wan Despair—. 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 

’*Twas sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild. 


But thou, O Hope! with eyes so fair 
What was thy delighted measure? 
Still it whisper’d promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 
Still would her touch the strain prolong; 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She call’d on Echo still through all the song; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close; 
And Hope enchanted, smiled and waved her goldey hair: 
And longer had she sung—but with a frown 
Revenge impatient rose ; 
He threw his blood-stain’d sword in thunder deen 
And, with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe; 
And ever and anon he beat 
The double drum with furious heat; 
And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity at his side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, 
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Yet still he kept his wild unalter’d mien, 


While each strain’d ball of sight seem’d bursting from his 


head. 


Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix’d; 
Sad proof of thy distressful state; 

Of diff'ring themes the veering song was mix’d, 

And now it courted Love, now raving call’d on Hate. 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 
Pale Melancholy sat retired, 
And from her wild sequester’d seat, 
Tn notes by distance made more sweet, 

Pour’d through the mellow-horn her pensive soul; 
And dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join’d the sound ; 


Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole: 


Or o’er some haunted streams with fond delay, 
Round a holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away. 


But, oh! how alter’d was its sprightly tone, 

When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemm’d with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 

The hunter's call, to fawn and dryad known 

The oak-crown’d sisters, and their chaste-eyed queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys, were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 

And Sport leap’d up, and seized his beechen spear. 


Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial: 
He, with viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand address’d; 
But soon he gaw the brisk, awakening viol, 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best. 
They would have thought who heard the strain, 
They saw in Tempe’s vale her native maids, 
Amidst the festal sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing: 
While, as his flying fingers kiss’d the strings, 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round, 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound: 
And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 
O Music! sphere-descended maid, 
Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid! 
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Why, goddess! why, to us denied, 
Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside ¢ 
As in that loved Athenian bower, 
You learn an all-commanding power; 
Thy mimic soul, O nymph endear’d, 
Can well recall what then it heard, 
Where is thy native simple heart, 
Devote to virtue, fancy, art? 

Arise, as in that elder time, 

Warm, energic, chaste, sublime! 

Thy wonders in that godlike age 

Fill thy recording sister's page— 

’Tis said, and I believe the tale, 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 
Than all that charms this laggard age; 
Even all at once together found, 
Cecilia’s mingled world of sound. 

Oh, bid our vain endeavours cease, 
Revive the just designs of Greece; 
Return in all thy simple state ; 
Confirm the tales her sons relate. 


ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. 
Born, 1748; Diep, 1825. 


TO SPRING. 


Sweet daughter of a rough and stormy sire, 
Hoar Winter's blooming child, delightful Spring! 


Whose unshorn locks with leaves 
And swelling buds are crown’d; 


From the green islands of eternal youth 
(Crown’d with fresh blooms, and ever-springine shade) 


Turn, hither turn thy step, 
O thou, whose powerful voice, 


More sweet than softest touch of Doric reed, 
Or Lydian flute, can soothe the madding winds, 


And through the stormy deep 
Breathe thy own tender calm. 


Thee, best beloved! the virgin train await, 
With songs, and festal rites, and joy to rove 


Thy blooming wilds among, 
And vales and downy lawns, 


With untired feet; and cull thy earliest sweets 
To weave fresh garlands for the glowing brow 


Of him, the favour’d youth, 
That prompts their whisper’d sigh, 
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Unlock thy copious stores; those tender showers 
That drop their sweetness on the infant buds, 
And silent dews that swell 
The milky ear’s green stem; 
And feed the flowering osier’s early shoots; 
And call those winds, which through the whispering boughs 
With warm and pleasant breath 
Salute the blowing flowers. 
Now let me sit beneath the whitening thorn, 
And mark the spreading tints steal o’er the dale: 
And watch with patient eye 
Thy fair unfolding charms. 
O nymph! approach, while yet the temp’rate sun, 
With bashful forehead, through the cool moist air 
Throws his young maiden beams, 
And with chaste kisses woos 
The earth’s fair bosom; while the streaming veil 
Of lucid clouds with kind and frequent shade 
Protects thy modest blooms 
From his severer blaze. 
Sweet is thy reign, but short: the red dog-star 
Shall scorch thy tresses; and the mower’s scythe 
Thy greens, thy flow’rets all, 
Remorseless shall destroy. 
Reluctant shall I bid thee then farewell; 
For, oh! not all that autumn’s lap contains, 
Nor summer's ruddiest fruits, 
Can aught for thee atone. 


Hair Spring! whose simplest promise more delights, 
Than all their largest wealth, and through the heart 
Each joy and new-born hope 
With softest influence breathes. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Born, 1772; Diep, 1834. 


LIBERTY. 


Ye clouds! that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may control! 
Ye ocean-waves! that, wheresoe’er ye roll 

Yield homage only to eternal laws! 

Ye woods! that listen to the night-bird’s singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined, 
Save when your own imperious branches, swinging, 

Have made a solemn music of the wind! 
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Where, like a man beloved of God, 
Through glooms, which never woodman trod, 
How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 
My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I wound, 
Inspired beyond the guess of folly, 
By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound! 
O ye loud waves! and O ye forests high! 
And O ye clouds that far above me goar’d! 
Thou rising sun! thou blue rejoicing sky! 
Yea, everything that is, and will be free! 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 
With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. 


EARL OF CARLISLE.* 
ON THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY, 
Proupty on Cressy’s tented wold 
The lion-flag of England flew; 
As proudly gleam’d its crimson fold 
O’er the dun heights of Waterloo: 
But other lyres shall greet the brave; 
Sing now, that we have freed the slave. 
The ocean plain, where Nelson bled, 
Fair commerce plies with peaceful oar; 
Duteous o’er Britain’s clime to shed 
The gather’d spoil of every shore: 
To-day, across th’ Atlantic sea, 
Shout—shout ye, that the slave is free, 
And Eloquence in rushing streams 
Has flow’d our halls and courts along, 
Or kindled ’mid yet loftier dreams 
The glowing bursts of glowing song, 
Let both their noblest burden pour, 
To tell that slavery is no more. 
Bright Science through each field of space 
Has urged her mist-dispelling car, 
Coy nature's hidden reign to trace, 
To weigh each wind, and count each star: 
Yet stay, thou proud philosophy, 
First stoop to bid mankind be free. 
And Freedom has been long our own, 
With all her soft and generous train, 
To gild the lustre of the throne, 
And guard the labour of the plain: 


* Late Viscount Morpeth. 
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Ye heirs of ancient Runnymede! 
Your slavyes—oh! could it be ?—are freed. 


Ah! for the tale the slave could speak, 
Ah! for the shame of England’s sway ; 
On Afric’s sands the madden’d shriek, 
*Neath Indian suns the burning day: 
Ye sounds of guilt—ye sights of gore— 
Away ! for slavery is no more. 


’*Mid the drear haunts of force and strife, 
The ministers of peace shall stand, 
And pour the welling words of life 
Around a parch’d and thirsty land; 
While, spread beneath the tamarind-tree, 
Rise “happy homes, and altars free.” 


Ye isles, that court the tropic rays, 
Cluster’d on ocean’s sapphire breast; 
Ye feathery bowers, ye fairy bays, 
In more than fable now—“ the blest: ”’ 
Wait on each gale your choral strain, 
Till ev’ry land has rent the chain. 


O England, empire’s home and head, 
First in each art of peace and powr, 
Mighty the billow crest to tread, 
Mighty to rule the battle hour,— 
But mightiest to relieve and save, 
Rejoice, that thou hast freed the slave. 


Ballads, Songs, and other Lyrics. 
BALLADS. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 


Now ponder well, you parents deare, 
These wordes which I shall write ; 
A doleful story you shall heare, 
In time brought forth to light. 
A gentleman of good account 
In Norfolke dwelt of late, 
Who did in honour far surmount 
Most men of his estate. 


Sore sicke he was, and like to dye, 
No helpe his life could save; 
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His wife by him as sicke did lye, 
And both possest one grave. 

No love between these two was lost, 
Each was to other kinde, 

In love they lived, in love they dyed, 
And left two babes behind: 


The one a fine and pretty boy, 
Not passing three yeares olde; 
The other a girl more young than he, 
And framed in beautyes molde. 
The father left his little son, 
As plainlye doth appeare, 
When he to perfect age should come, 
Three hundred poundes a yeare. 


And to his little daughter Jane 
Five hundred poundes in gold, 

To be paid downe on marriage-day, 
Which might not be controll’d; 

But if the children chance to dye, 
Ere they to age should come, 

Their uncle should possesse their wealth 
For so the wille did run. 


a Sp a RE 


Now, brother, said the dying man, 
Look to my children deare; 
Be good unto my boy and girl, 
No friendes else have they here: 
To God and you I recommend 
My children deare this daye; 
But little while be sure we have 
Within this world to staye. 


You must be father and mother both, 
And uncle all in one; 


God knowes what will become of them, 
i 
\ 
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When I am dead and gone. 

With that bespake their mother deare, 
O brother kinde, quoth shee, 

You are the man must bring our babes 
To wealth or miserie: 


And if you keep them carefully, 
Then God will you reward; 
But if you otherwise should deal, 
God will your deedes regard. 
With lippes as cold as any stone, 
They kist their children small: 
God bless you both, my children deare; 
With that the teares did fall, 
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To this sicke couple there, 

The keeping of your little ones, 
Sweet sister, do not feare: 

God never prosper me nor mine, 
Nor aught else that I have, 

If I do wrong your children deare, 
When you are layd in grave. 


| 
These speeches then their brother spake 


The parents being dead and gone, 
The children home he takes, 
And brings them straite unto his house, 
Where much of them he makes. 
He had not kept these pretty babes 
A twelvemonth and a daye, 
But, for their wealth, he did devise 
To make them both awaye. 
y 
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He bargain’d with two ruffians strong, 
Which were of furious mood, 

That they should take these children young, 
And slaye them in a wood. 

He told his wife an artful tale, 
He would the children send 

To be brought up in faire London 
With one that was his friend. 


§ 
Away then went those pretty babes, 
Rejoycing at that tide, 
Rejoycing with a merry minde, 
They should on cock-horse ride. 
They prate and prattle pleasantly, j 
As they rode on the waye, | 
To those that should their butchers be, 
And work their lives decaye: 


So that the pretty speeche they had, 
Made murder’s heart relent: 

And they that undertooke the deed, 
Full sore did now repent. 

Yet one of them more hard of heart, 
Did vowe to do his charge, 

Because the wretch, that hired him, 
Had paid him very large 


The other won’t agree thereto, 
So here they fall to strife ; 

With one another they did fight, 
About the children’s life: 

And he that was of mildest mood, 
Did slaye the other there, 
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Within an unfrequented wood; 
The babes did quake for feare! 


He took the children by the hand, 
Teares standing in their eye, 

And bad them straitwaye follow him, 
And look they did not crye: 

And two long miles he led them on, 
While they for food complaine: 

Staye here, quoth he, I’ll bring you bread, 
When I come back againe. 


These pretty babes, with hand in hand, 
Went wandering up and downe ; 

But never more could see the man 
Approaching from the town. 

Their prettye lippes with black-berries, 
Were all besmear’d and dyed, 

And when they sawe the darksome night, 
They sat them downe and cryed. 


Thus wander’d these poor innocents, 
Till deathe did end their grief; 

In one another's armes they dyed, 
As wanting due relief: 

No burial “ this” pretty “pair” 
Of any man receives, 

Till Robin-red-breast piously 
Did cover them with leaves, 


And now the heavy wrathe of God 
Upon their uncle fell ; 

Yea, fearfull fiends did haunt his house, 
His conscience felt an hell: 

His barnes were fired, his goodes consumed, 
His landes were barren made, 

His cattle dyed within the field, 
And nothing with him stayd. 


And in a voyage to Portugal 
Two of his sonnes did dye; 

And to conclude, himself was brought 
To want and miserye: 

He pawn’d and mortgaged all his land 
Ere seven years came about. 

And now at length this wicked act 
Did by this meanes come out: 


The fellowe that did take in hand 
These children for to kill, 

Was for a robbery judged to dye, 

Sach was God’s blessed will- 
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Who did confess the very truth, j 
As here hath been display’d 
Their uncle having died in gaol, 
Where he for debt was layd. 
You that executors be made, 1 
And overseers eke f 
Of children that be fatherless, 
And infants mild and meek: 
Yake you example by this thing, 
And yield to each his right, 
Lest God with such like miserye 
Your wicked minds requite. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Diep, 1850, 


FIDELITY OF THE DOG. 


A BARKING sound the shepherd hears, 
A ery as of a dog or fox; 
He halts, and searches with his eyes 
Among the scatter’d rocks: 
And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern; 
And instantly a dog is seen, 
Glancing through that covert green. 
The dog is not of mountain breed ; 
Its motions, too, are wild and shy; 
With something, as the shepherd thinks, 
Unusual in its cry. 
Nor is there any one in sight 
All round, in hollow, or on height ; 
Nor shout, nor whistle, strikes his ear; 
What is the creature doing here? 
It was a cove, a huge recess, 
That keeps till June December’s snow ; 
A lofty precipice in front, 
A silent tarn below ! 
Far in the bosom of Helvellyn,* 
Remote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land, 
From trace of human foot or hand. 
There sometimes doth the leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer; 
Le crag repeats the raven’s croak, 
In symphony austere ; 


* Helvellyn, 2 mountain near the borders of Scotland Qu 
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Thither the rainbow comes—the cloud— 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams, and the sounding blast, 
That if it could would hurry past ; 
But that enormous barrier binds it fast. 
Not free from boding thoughts, awhile 

The shepherd stood; then makes his way 
Towards the dog, o’er rocks and stones, 

As quickly as he may; 
Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground; 
The appall’d discoverer with a sigh, 
Looks round to learn the history. 
From those abrupt and perilous rocks 

The man had fall’n that place of fear! 
At length upon the shepherd’s mind 

It breaks, and all is clear: 
He instantly recall'd the name, 
And who he was, and whence he came; 
Remember’d, too, the very day, 
On which the traveller pass’d this way. 
But hear a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentable tale I tell! 
A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits well. 
The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 
Repeating the same timid ery, 
This dog had been, through three months’ space, 
A dweller in that savage place. 
Yes, proof was plain, and since the day, 
_ When this ill-fated traveller died, 
The dog had watch’d about the spot, 

Or by his master’s side: 
How nourish’d here through such long time, 
He knows, who gave that love sublime; 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1882. 


THE DEATH OF KEELDAR. 
Up rose the sun o’er moor and mead; 
Up with the sun rose Percy Rede; 
Brave Keeldar, from his couples freed, 
Career’d along the lea; 
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The palfrey sprung with sprightly bound, 

As if to match the gamesome hound; 

His horn the gallant huntsman wound: 
They were a jovial three! 


Man, hound, or horse, of higher fame, 
To wake the wild deer never came, 
Since Alnwick’s Earl pursued the game 
On Cheviot’s rueful day ; 
Keeldar was matchless in his speed, 
Than Tarras, ne’er was stancher steed, 
A peerless archer, Percy Rede; 
And right dear friends were they. 


The chase engross’d their joys and woes, 
Together at the dawn they rose, 
Together shared the noon’s repose, 

By fountain or by stream; 
And oft, when evening skies were red, 
The heather was their common bed, 
Where each as wildering fancy led, 

Still hunted in his dream. 


Now is the thrilling moment near, 
Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear, 


Yon thicket holds the harbour’d deer, 
The signs the hunters know ;— 

With eyes of flame and quivering ears, 

The brake sagacious Keeldar nears; 

The restless palfrey paws and rears: 
The archer strings his bow. 


The game’s afoot!—Halloo! Halloo! 

Hunter, and horse, and hound pursue;— 

But woe the shaft that erring flew— 
That e’er it left the string! 

And ill betide the faithless yew! 

The stag bounds scathless o’er the dew, 

And gallant Keeldar’s life-blood true 
Has drench’d the gray-goose wing. 


The noble hound—he dies, he dies, 

Death, death has glazed his fixed eyes, 

Stiff on the bloody heath he lies, 
Without a groan or quiver. 

Now day may break and bugle sound, 

And whoop and halloo ring around, 

And o’er his couch the stag may bound, 
But Keeldar sleeps for ever. 


Dilated nostrils, staring eyes, 
Mark the poor palfrey’s mute surprise, 
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He knows not that his comrade dies, 
Nor what is death—but still 
His aspect hath expression drear, 
Of grief and wonder, mix’d with fear, 
Like startled children when they hear 
Some mystic tale of ill. 
But he that bent the fatal bow, 
Can well the sum of evil know, 
And o’er his favourite, bending low, 
In speechless grief recline ; 
Can think he hears the senseless clay, 
In unreproachful accents say, 
«The hand that took my life away, 
Dar mastsr, was it thine? 
“ And if it be, the shaft be bless’d, 
Which sure some erring aim address’d, 
Since in your service prized, caress’d 
T in your service die; 
And you may have a fleeter hound, 
To match the dun-deer’s merry bound, 
But by your couch will ne’er be found 
So true a guard as I.” 


And to his last stout Percy rued 

The fatal chance, for when he stood 

’Gainst fearful odds in deadly feud, 
And fell amid the fray, 

Fen with his lying voice he cried, 

“Had Keeldar but beon at my side, 


Your treacherous ambush had been spicd-- 


I had not died to-lay!” 
Remembrance of the erring bow 


Long since had join’d tie tides which flow, 


Conveying human bliss and woe 
Down dark obiivion s river; 

But Art can Time’s stern doom arrest, 

And snatch his spoil from Lethe’s breast, 

And, in her Cooper's colours drest, 
The scene shall live fou ever. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Born, 1774; Drnp, 1843. 
LORD WILLIAM AND EDMUND, 
No eye beheld when William plunged 
Young Edmund in the stream: 
No human ear but William’s heard 
Young Edmund’s drowning scream, 
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Submissive, all the vassals own’d 
The murderer for their lord: 

And he, the rightful heir, possess’d 
The house of Brlingford. 


But never could Lord William dare 
To gaze on Severn’s stream; 

In every wind that swept its waves, 
He heard young Edmund scream ! 


Tn vain, at midnight’s silent hour, 
Sleep closed the murderer’s eyes: 

In every dream, the murderer saw 
Young Edmund’s form arise! 


Each hour was tedious long, yet swift 
The months appear’d to roll; 

And now the day return’d, that shook 
With terror, William’s soul. 


A fearful day was that! the rains 
Fell fast, with tempest roar, 

And the swoln tide of Severn spread 
Far on the level shore. 


In vain Lord William sought the feast, 
In vain he quaff’d the bowl, 

And strove, with noisy mirth, to drown 
The anguish of his soul. 


The tempest, as its sudden swell 
In gusty howlings came, 

With cold and death-like feelings seem’d 
To thrill his shuddering frame. 


Reluctant, now, as night came on, 
His lonely couch he press’d; 

And, wearied out, he sunk to sleep, 
To sleep—but not to rest. 

Beside that couch his brother's form, 
Lord Edmund, seem’d to stand— 

Such, and so pale, as when in death 
He grasp’d his brother’s hand. 


“TJ bade thee with a father’s love 
My orphan Edmund guard— 


Well, William, hast thou kept thy charge? 


Now take thy due reward.” 


He started up, each limb convulsed 
With agonising fear— 

He only heard the storm of night— 

Twas music to his ear, 
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When, lo! the voice of loud alarm 
His inmost soul appals— 

“What, ho! Lord William, rise in haste! 
The water saps thy walls!” 


He rose in haste—beneath the walls 
He saw the flood appear; 

It hemmed him round—’twas midnight now— 
No human aid was near. 


He heard the shout of joy! for now 
A boat approach’d the wall; 

And eager to the welcome aid 
They crowd for safety all. 


“My boat is small,” the boatman cried, 
«will bear but one away; 

Come in, Lord William, and do ye 
In God’s protection stay.” 


The boatman plied the oar, the boat 
Went light along the stream ;— 

Sudden Lord William heard a cry, 
Like Edmund’s dying scream! 


The boatman paused—“ Methought I heard 
A child’s distressful ery !” 

«Twas but the howling winds of night,” 
Lord William made reply. 


“ Haste—haste—ply swift and strong the oars 
Haste—haste across the stream !” 

Again Lord William heard a ery, 
Like Edmund’s drowning scream! 


“JT heard a child’s distressful scream,” 
The boatman cried again. 

“ Nay, hasten on—the night is dark— 
And we should search in vain.” 


“Oh God! Lord William, dost thou know 
How dreadful ’tis to die? 
And canst thou, without pity, hear 
A child’s expiring ery? 
“ How horrible it is to sink 
Beneath the chilly stream: 
To stretch the powerless arms in yain! 
In vain for help to scream!” 


The shriek again was heard : it came 
More deep, more piercing loud. 

That instant, o’er the flood, the moon 
Shone through a broken cloud ; 
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And near them they beheld a child; 
Upon a crag he stood, 

A little crag, and all around 
Was spread the rising flood. 


The boatman plied the oar, the boat 
Approach’d his resting-place ; 

The moonbeam shone upon the child, 
And shewed how pale his face. 

“ Now reach thy hand,” the boatman cried, 
“Lord William, reach and gave!” 

The child stretched forth his little hands, 
To grasp the hand he gave. 

Then William shriek’d ;—the hand he touch’d 
Was cold, and damp, and dead! 

He felt young Edmund in his arms, 
A heavier weight than lead! 

“Help! help! for mercy, help,” he eried, 
“The waters round me flow.” 

“ No— William—to an infant's cries 
No mercy didst thou show.” 

The boat sunk down—the murderer sunk 
Beneath th’ avenging stream ; 

He rose—he scream’d—no human ear 
Heard William’s drowning scream. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Born, 1777; Diep, 1844. 


THE CHILD AND HIND. 


Come, maids and matrons, to caress 
Wiesbaden’s gentle hind ; 

And, smiling, deck its glossy neck 
With forest flowers entwined. 

"Twas after church—on Ascension day-— 
When organs ceased to sound, 

Wiesbaden’s people crowded gay 
The deer-park’s pleasant ground. 

Here came a twelve years’ married pair— 
And with them wander’d free 

Seven sons and daughters, blooming fair, 
A gladsome sight to see! 

Their Wilhelm, little innocent, 
The youngest of the seven, 

Was beautiful as painters’ paint— 
The cherubim of heayen. 
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By turns he gave his hand, so dear, 
To parent, sister, brother, 

And each, that he was safe and near, 
Confided in the other. 


But Wilhelm loved the field-flowers bright, 
With love beyond all measure ; 

And cull’d them with as keen delight 
As misers gather treasure. 
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Unnoticed, he contrived to glide 
Adown a greenwood alley, 

By lilies lured—that grew beside 
A streamlet in the valley ; 


And there, where under beech and birch 
The rivulet meander’d, 

He stray’d, till neither shout nor search, 
Could track where he had wander’d. 


Still louder, with increasing dread, 
They call’d his darling name: 

But ’twas like speaking to the dead— 
An echo only came. 


Hours pass’d till evening’s beetle roama, 
And blackbird’s songs begin; 

Then all went back to happy homes, 
Save Wilhelm’s kith and kin. 


The night came on—all others slept 
Their cares away till morn; 

But sleepless, all night watch’d and wept 
That family forlorn, 


Betimes the town-crier had been sent 
With loud bell up and down; 

And told th’ afflicting accident 
Throughout Wiesbaden’s town. 


The news reach’d Nassan’s Duke—ere earth 
Was gladden’d by the lark, 

He sent a hundred soldiers forth 
To ransack all his park. 


But though they roused up beast and bird 
From many a nest and den, 

No signal of success was heard 
From all the hundred men. 


A second morning’s light expands, 
Unfound the infant fair; - 

And Wilhelm’s household wring their hands, 
Abandon'd to despair. 
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But, haply, a poor artizan 
Search’d ceaselessly, till he 
Found safe asleep the little one, 

Beneath a beechen tree. 


His hand still grasp’d a bunch of flowers; 
And—true, though wondrous—near, 

To sentry his reposing hours, 
There stood a female deer, 

Who dipp’d her horns at all that pass’d 
The spot where Wilhelm lay; 

Till force was had to hold her fast, 
And bear the boy away. 

Hail! sacred love of childhood—hail ! 
How sweet it is to trace 

Thine instinct in Creation’s scale, 
Even ’neath the human race. 

To this poor wanderer of the wild 
Speech, reason were unknown— 

And yet she watch’d a sleeping child, 
As if it were her own! 
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THOMAS MOORE. 
Born, 1780; Drmp, 1852. 


THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP.* 


«“ Tuey made her a grave, too cold and damp 
For a soul so warm and true; 
And she’s gone to the lake of the dismal swamp, 
Where, all night long, by a fire-fly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe. 


«“ And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see, 
And her paddle I soon shall hear ; 

Long and loving our life shall be, 

And I’ll hide the maid in a cypress tree, 
When the footstep of death is near.” 


Away to the dismal swamp he speeds— 
His path was rugged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Through many a fen, where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before. 

* “They tell of a young man in Virginia, who lost his mind upon the death 
of a girl he loved, and who, suddenly disappearing, was never afterwards 
heard of. As he had frequently said, in his ravings, that the girl ‘was not 
dead, but gone to the dismal swamp, it is supposed he had wandered into that 
dreary wilderness, and had died of hunger, or been lost in some of its dreadiul 
morasses.”—<Anon. : 
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And, when on the earth he sunk to sleep, 
If slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay, where the deadly vine doth weep 
Iis venomous tear and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew! 

And near him the she-wolf stirr’d the brake, 
And the copper-snake breath’d in his ear, 
Till he starting cried, from his dream awake, 

“Oh! when shall I see the dusky lake, 
And the white canoe of my dear ?” 

He saw the lake, and a meteor bright 
Quick over its surface play’d— 

“ Welcome,” he said, “my dear one’s light! 

And the dim shore echoed, for many a night, 
The name of the death-cold maid. 

Till he hollow’d a boat of the birchen bark, 
Which carried him off from shore; 

Far, far, he follow’d the meteor spark, 

The wind was high and the clouds were dark, 
And the boat returned no more. 

But oft, from the Indian hunter's camp, 
This lover and maid so true 

Are seen at the hour of midnight damp 

To cross the lake by a fire-fly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe. 


SAMUEL FERGUSON. 


THE FAIRY THORN. 
AN ULSTER BALLAD, 
“ Get up, our Anna dear, from the weary spinning-wheel ; 
For your father’s on the hill, and your mother is asleep: 
Come up above the crags, and we’ll dance a highland reel 
Around the fairy thorn on the steep.” 
At Anna Grace’s door ’twas thus the maidens cried, 
Three merry maidens fair in kirtles of the green; 
And Anna laid the rock and the weary wheel aside, 
The fairest of the four, I ween. 


They ’re glancing through the glimmer of the quiet eve, 
Away in milky wavings of neck and ankle bare; 
The heavy-sliding stream in its sleepy song they leave, 
And the crags in the ghostly air: 
And linking hand in hand, and singing as they go, 
The maids along the hill-side have ta’en their fearless wav. 
Till they come to where the rowan-trees in lonely beauty grow 
Beside the fairy hawthorn gray, 
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The hawthorn stands between the ashes tall and slim, 
Like matron with her twin grand-daughters at her knee; 
The rowan berries cluster o’er her low head gray and dim, 
In ruddy kisses sweet to see. 


The merry maidens four have ranged them in a row, 
Between each lovely couple a stately rowan stem, 

And away in mazes wavy, like skimming birds they go, 
Oh, never caroll’d bird like them! 


But solemn is the silence of the silvery haze 
That drinks away their voices in echoless repose, 
And dreamily the evening has still’d the haunted braes, 
And dreamier the gloaming grows. 


And sinking one by one, like lark-notes from the sky, 
When the falcon’s shadow saileth across the open shaw, 

Are hush’d the maiden’s voices, as cowering down they lie 
In the flutter of their sudden awe. 


For, from the air above, and the grassy ground beneath, 
And from the mountain-ashes and the old whitethorn between, 
A power of faint enchantment doth through their beings breathe, 
And they sink down together on the green. 


They sink together silent, and stealing side to side, 

They fling their lovely arms o’er their drooping necks so fair, 
Then vainly strive again their naked arms to hide, 

For their shrinking necks again are bare. 


Thus clasp’d and prostrate all, with their heads together bow’d, 
Soft o’er their bosoms beating—the only human sound— 
They hear the silky footsteps of the silent fairy crowd, 
Like a river in the air, gliding round. 


Nor scream can any raise, nor prayer can any say, 
But wild, wild, the terror of the speechless three— 

For they feel fair Anna Grace drawn silently away, 
By whom they dare not look to see, 


They feel their tresses twine with her parting locks of gold, 
And the curls elastic falling, as her head withdraws; 

They feel her sliding arms from their tranced arms unfold, 
But they dare not look to see the cause: 


For heavy on their senses the faint enchantment lis, 
Through all that night of anguish and perilous amaze; 
And neither fear nor wonder can ope their quivering eyes, 

Or their limbs from the cold ground raise, 


Till out of night the earth has roll’d her dewy side, 
With every haunted mountain and streamy vale below; 

When, as the mist dissolves in the yellow morning tide, 
The maidens’ trance dissolveth so. 
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Then fly the ghastly three as swiftly as they may, 
And tell their tale of sorrow to anxious friends in vain— 
They pined away and died within the year and day, 
And ne’er was Anna Grace seen again. 
From M‘Carthy’s Book of Irish Ballads, 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


THE ALARM OF THE ARMADA, 


Arrenp, all ye who list to hear our noble England’s praise: 

I sing of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible, against her bore, in vain, 

The richest spoils of Mexieo, the stoutest hearts in Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer’s day, 

There came a gallant merchant ship, full sail to Plymouth Bay; 
The crew had seen Castile’s black fleet, beyond Aurigny’s isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves, lie heaving many a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial grace; 

And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase, 
Forthwith a guard, at every gun, was placed along the wall, 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecombe’s lofty hall; 
Many a light fishing bark put out, to pry along the coast; 
And with loose rein, and bloody spur, rode inland many a post. 


With his white hair, unbonneted, the stout old sheriff comes; 

Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the drums. 

The yeomen, round the market cross, make clear an ample space, 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of her Grace: 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 

As slow, upon the labouring wind, the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down! 

So stalk’d he when he turn’d to flight, on that famed Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Ceesar’s eagle shield: 

So glared he when, at Agincourt, in wrath he turn’d to bay, 

And crush’d and torn beneath his claws, the princely hunters lay. 

Ho! strike the flagstaff deep, sir knight! ho! scatter flowers, faiz 
maids! 

Ho, gunners! fire a loud salute! ho, gallants! draw your blades! 

Thou, sun, shine on her joyously! ye breezes, waft her wide! 

Our glorious semper eadem/ the banner of our pride! 


The fresh’ning breeze of eve unfurl’d that banner’s massy fold— 
The parting gleam of sunshine kiss'd that haughty scroll of gold, 
Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea; 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright, as busy as the day; 
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For swift to east, and swift to west, the warning radiance spread— 

High on St Michael’s Mount it shone—it shone on Beachy Heaa. 

Far o'er the deep, the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire; 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamer’s glittering waves, 

The rugged miners pour’d to war, from Mendip’s sunless cayes : 

Over Heese towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the fiery herald 

ew— 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge—the rangers of Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells rang out, all night, from Bristol 
town; 

And, ere the day, three hundred horse had met on Clifton Down. 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 

And saw, o’erhanging Richmond Hill, that streak of blood-red light. 

The bugle’s note, and cannon’s roar, the deathlike silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke; 

At once, on all her stately gates, arose the answering fires; 

At once the wild alarum clash’d from all her reeling spires; 

From all the batteries of the Tower peal’d loud the voice of fear, 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer : 

And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of flags and pikes dash’d down each rousing 
street: 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 

As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in; 

And eastward straight, for wild Blackheath, the warlike errand 
went ; 

And roused, in many an ancient hall, the gallant squires of Kent: 

{Southward, fer Surrey’s pleasant hills, flew those bright coursers 
forth ; 

High on black Hampstead’s swarthy moor, they started for the 
north ; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still; 

All night from tower to tower they sprang, all night from hill to 
hill; 

Till the proud Peak unfurl’d the flag o’er Derwent’s rocky dales; 

‘ill, like voleanoes, flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales ; 

'Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely height; 

fill stream’d in crimson, on the wind, the Wrekin’s crest of light. 

Till, broad and fierce, the star came forth, on Ely’s stately fane, 

And town and hamlet rose in arms, o’er all the boundless plain : 

ill Belvoir’s lordly towers the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on, o’er the wide vale of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burnt on Gaunt’s embattled pile, 

4nd the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 
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THE LAY OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE 


Tus gray hill and the purple heath 
Are round me as I stand; 

The torrent hoar doth sternly roar, 
The lake lies calm and grand; 

The altars of the living rock 
*Neath yon blue skies are bare, 

And a thousand mountain-voices mock 
Mine accents on the air. 


O land most lovely and beloved,— 
Whether in morn’s bright hues, 

Or in the veil, so soft, so pale, 
Woven by twilight dews, 

God’s bounty pours from sun and cloud 
Beauty on shore and wave,— 

I lift my hands, I ery aloud, 
Man shall not make thee slave! 


Ye everlasting witnesses,— 
Most eloquent, though dumb,— 
Sky, shore, and seas, light, mist, and breeze, 
’ Receive me when I come! 
How could I, in this holy place, 


Stand with unshaméd brow, 
How look on earth’s accusing face ; 
If I forget my vow? 


Not few nor slight his burdens are 
Who gives himself to stand 

Stedfast and sleepless as a star, 
Watching his fatherland ; 

Strong must his will be, and serene, 
His spirit pure and bright, 

His conscience vigilant and keen, 
His arm an arm of might. 


From the closed temple of his heart, 
Seal’d as a sacred spring, 

Self must he spurn, and set apart 
As an unholy thing; 

Misconstrued where he loves the best, 
Where most he hopes betray’d, 

The quenchless watchfire in his breast 
Must neither fail nor fade. 

And his shall be a holier meed 
Than earthly lips may tell;— 

Not in the end, but in the deed, 
Doth truest honour dwell. 
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His land is one vast monument, 
Bearing the record high 

Of a spirit with itself content, 
And a name that cannot die! 


For this, with joyous heart I give 
Fame, pleasure, love, and life; 

Blest, for a cause so high, to live 
In ceaseless, hopeless strife: 

For this to die, with sword in hand, 
Oh, blest and honour’d thrice! 
God, countrymen, and fatherland, 

Accept the sacrifice! 
Ballads from English History. 


, 


G. F. RICHARDSON. 


CHAMISSO, 


THE TOY OF THE GIANT'S CHILD. 


Bure Nrepeck is a mountain in Alsace, high and strong, 

Where once a noble castle stood—the giants held it long; 

Its very ruins now are lost, its site is waste and lone, 

And if you seek for giants there, they are all dead and gone. 

The giant’s daughter once came forth the castle-gate before, 

And play’d with all a child’s delight, beside her father’s door; 

Then sauntering down the precipice, the girl did gladly go, 

To see, perchance, how matters went in the little world below. 

With few and easy steps she pass’d the mountain and the wood; 

At length near Haslach, at the place where mankind dwelt, she 

stood ; 

And many a town and village fair, and many a field so green, 

Before her wondering eyes appear’d, a strange and curious scene. 

And as she gazed, in wonder lost, on all the scene around, 

She saw a peasant at her feet, a-tilling of the ground; 

The little creature crawl’d about so slowly here and there, 

And lighted by the morning sun, his plough shone bright and fair. 

“ Oh, pretty plaything!” cried the child, “I’ll taxe thee home with 

me ‘ »” 

Then with her infant hands she spread her kerchief on her knee, 

And cradling horse, and man, and plough, all gently on her arm, 

She bore them home with cautious steps, afraid to do them harm! , 

She hastes with joyous steps and quick (we know what children are), | 

And spying soon her father out, she shouted from afar ; ) 

“© father, dearest father, such a plaything I have found! 

I never saw so fair a one on our own mountain ground.” : 
f 
i 


Her father sat at table then, and drank his wine so mild, 
And smiling with a parent’s smile, he asks the happy child, 
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“ What struggling creature hast thou brought so carefully to me? i 

Thou leap'st for very joy, my girl; come, open, let us see.” | 

She opes her kerchief carefully, and gladly you may deem, 

And shews her eager sire the plough, the peasant, and his team; 

And when she’d placed before his sight, the new-found pretty toy, 

She clapp’d her hands, and scream’d aloud, and cried for very joy. ’ 

But her father look’d quite seriously, and shaking slow his head, ; 

“ What hast thou brought me home, my child ?—this is no toy,” he 

said ; 

“ Go, take it quickly back again, and put it down below; 

The peasant is no plaything, girl,—how could’st thou think him so! 

So go, without a sigh or sob, and do my will,” he said ; 

«“ For know, without the peasant, girl, we none of us had bread; 

"Tis from the peasant’s hardy stock the race of giants are; 

The peasant is no plaything, child—no—God forbid he were!” 
German Ballads. 


THE ORPHANS. 

My chaise the village inn did gain, 
Just as the setting sun’s last ray 
Tipp’d with refulgent gold the vane 

Of the old church across the way. 


Across the way I silent sped, 
The time till supper to beguile 
In moralising o’er the dead 
That moulder’d round the ancient pile. 


There many an humble green grave show’d 
Where want, and pain, and toil, did rest; 
And many a flattering stone I viewd 
O’er those who once had wealth possesst. 


A faded beech its shadow brown 
Threw o’er a grave where sorrow slept, 
On which, though scarce with grass o’ergrown, : 
Two ragged children sat and wept. } 
A piece of bread between them lay, 
Which neither seem’d inclined to take, 
And yet, they look’d so much a prey 
To want, it made my heart to ache. 


“ My little children, let me know, 
Why you in such distress appear, 
And why you wasteful from you throw 
That bread which many a one might cheer?” 


The little boy, in accents sweet, 

Replied, while tears each other chased— 
“Lady! we ’ve not enough to eat, 

Ah! if we had we should not waste. 
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“ But sister Mary’s naughty grown, 
And will not eat, whate’er I say, 

Though sure I am the bread’s her own, 
For she has tasted none to-day.” 


“Indeed,” the wan, starved Mary said, 
“Till Henry eats, I’ll eat no more, 
For yesterday I got some bread, 
He’s had none since the day before.” 


My heart did swell, my bosom heave, 

I felt as though deprived of speech; 
Silent I sat upon the grave, 

And clasp’d the clay-cold hand of each. 


With looks of woe too sadly true, 
With looks that spoke a grateful heart, 
The shivering boy then nearer drew, 
And did his simple tale impart. 


“Before my father went away, 
Enticed by bad men o’er the sea, 

Sister and I did nought but play— 
We lived beside yon great ash-tree. 


“But then poor mother did go cry, 
And look’d so changed, I cannot tell; 

She told us that she soon should die, 
And bade us love each other well. 


“ She said that, when the war was o’er, 
Perhaps we might our father see; 
But if we never saw him more, 
That God our father then would be. 


“She kiss’d us both, and then she died, 
And we no more a mother have; 

Here many a day we’ve sat and cried 
Together at poor mother’s grave. 


*« But when my father came not here, 
I thought if we could find the zea, 

We should be sure to meet him there, 
And once again might happy be. 


«“ We hand in hand went many a mile, 
And ask’d our way of all we met; 

And some did sigh, and some did smiia, 
And we of some did victuals get. 


“But when we reach’d the sea and found 
"Twas one great water round us spread, 
We thought that father must be drown’d, 
And cried and wish’d we both were dead. 9 
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“So we returned to mother’s grave, 
And only long with her to be; 

For Goody, when this bread she gave, } 
Said father died beyond the sea. ! 

“Then since no parent we have here, : 
We’ll go and search for God around; | 

Lady, pray, can you tell us where [ 
That God, our father, may be found? | 

“He lives in heaven, mother said, t 
And Goody says that mother’s there: f 

So if she knows we want his aid, 
I think perhaps she’ll send him here.” 

J clasp’d the prattlers to my breast, k 
And cried, “Come both and live with me; 

I’ll clothe you, feed you, give you rest, } 
And will a second mother be. | 

“And God shall be your father still, 
*Twas He in mercy sent me here, i 

To teach you to obey His will, : 
Your steps to guide, your hearts to cheer.” 

Anonymous, 


SONGS AND OTHER LYRICS. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
Born, 1564; Disp, 1616, 


j A FAIRY SONG. 


Comm, follow, follow me, 
Ye fairy elves that be, 

Light tripping o’er the green, 
Come follow Mab your queen ; 
Hand in hand we’ll dance around, 

For this place is fairy ground. 
When mortals are at rest, 
And snoring in their nest, 
Unheard and unespied, 
Through the key-holes we do glide 

Over tables, stools and shelves, 

We trip it with our fairy elves. 
Then o’er a mushroom’s head, 
Our table-cloth we spread ; 

A grain of rye or wheat 
The diet that we eat: 
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Pearly drops of dew we drink, 
Tn acorn cups fill’d to the brink. 


The grasshopper, gnat, and fly, 
Serve for our minstrelsy, 
Grace said, we dance awhile, 
And go the time beguile; 
And if the moon doth hide her head, 
The glow-worm lights us home to bed. 


O’er tops of dewy grass 

So nimbly do we pass, 
: The young and tender stalk 
i Ne’er bends where we do walk; 
H Yet in the morning may be seen 
| Where we the night before have been. 
4 
| 
t 
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WILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE. 
Born, 1734; Drep, 1788. 


THE MARINER’S WIFE. 


Bor are ye sure the news is true? 
And are ye sure he’s weel ? 
Is this a time to think o’ wark? 
Ye jauds, fling bye your wheel. 
For there’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’, 
There ’s nae luck about the house, 
When our gudeman’s awa. 


; Is this a time to think o’ wark, 
When Colin’s at the door? 
Rax down my cloak—I’ll to the quay, 

And see him come ashore. 
| 
i 
} 
f 


Rise up and make a clean fireside, 
Put on the mickle pot; 

Gie little Kate her cotton goun, 
And Jock his Sunday’s coat. 


And mak their shoon as black as slaes, . 
Their stockins white as snaw ; 

Tt’s a’ to pleasure our gudeman— 
He likes to see them braw. 


There are twa hens into the crib, 
Hae fed this month and mair, 

Mak haste and thraw their necks about, 
That Colin weel may fare. 
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My Turkey slippers Ill put on, 
My stockins pearl blue— 

It’s a’ to pleasure our gudeman, 
For he’s baith leal and true. 


Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his tongue; 
His breath ’s like caller air; 

His very fit has music in’t, 
As he comes up the stair. 


And will I see his face again? 
And will I hear him speak ? 

I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought: 
In troth I’m like to greet. 


ROBERT BURNS. 
Born, 1758; Dip, 1796. 


THE BANKS OF AYR. 
Tur gloomy night is gathering fast, 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast, 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 
I see it driving o’er the plain; 
The hunter now has left the moor, 
The scatter’d coveys meet secure, 
While here I wander, prest with care, 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 


The autumn mourns her ripening corn 
By early winter’s ravage torn! 

Across her placid, azure sky, 

She sees the scowling tempest fly ; 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave, 

I think upon the stormy wave, 

Where many a danger | must dare, 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 


‘Tis not the surging billow’s roar, 

*Tis not that fatal deadly shore; 

Though death in every shape appear, 

The wretched have no more to fear: 

But round my heart the ties are bound, 
That heart transpierced with many a wound, 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear, 

To leave the bonnie banks of Ayr. 


Farewell! old Coila’s hills and dales, 
Her healthy moors and winding vales; 
The scenes where wretched fancy roves, 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves! 
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Farewell, my friends! farewell, my foes! 
My peace with these, my love with those— 
The bursting tears my heart declare; 
Farewell, the bonny banks of Ayr! 


BRUCE TO HIS ARMY. 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory! 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 

See the front of battle lour; 

See approach proud Edward’s power, 
Chains and slavery! 


Wha will be a traitor-knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 


Wha, for Scotland’s king and law, 
Freedom’s sword would strongly draw, 
Freeman stand or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains, 

By your sons in servile chains! 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 


Lay the proud usurper low! 

Tyrants fall in every foe! 

Liberty ’s in every blow! 
Let us do, or die! 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Bory, 1771; Diep, 1832. 


THE GREENWOOD. 


Trg merry in greenwood,—thus runs the old lay,— 

In the gladsome month of lively May, 

When the wild bird’s song on stem and spray 
Invites to forest bower ; 

Then rears the ash his airy crest, 

Then shines the birch in silver vest, 

And the beech in glistening leaves is drest, 

And dark between shews the oak’s proud breast, 
Like a chieftain’s frowning tower; 


| 
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Though a thousand branches join their screen, 

Yet the broken sunbeams glance between, 

And tip the leaves with lighter green, 
With brighter tints the flower ; 

Dull is the heart that loves not then j 

The deep recess of the wildwood glen, 

Where roe and red-deer find sheltering den, 
When the sun is in his power. 

Less merry, perchance, is the fading leaf 

That follows so soon on the gather’d sheaf, 
When the greenwood loses the name; 

Silent is then the forest bound, 

Save the redbreast’s note, and the rustling sound 

Of frost-nipt leaves that are dropping round, 

Or the deep-mouth’d ery of the distant hound 
That opens on his game: 

Yet then, too, I love the forest wide, 

Whether the sun in splendour ride, 

And gild its many-colour’d side; 

Or whether the soft and silvery haze, 

In vapoury folds o’er the landscape strays, 

And half involves the weodland maze, 
Like an early widow's veil, 

Where wimpling tissue from the gaze 

The form half hides, and half betrays, 
Of beauty wan and pale. { 


JAMES HOGG. 
Born, 1782; Dizp, 1835. 


THE FATHER'S LAMENT. 


How can you bid this heart be blithe, 
When blithe this heart can never be ? 
I’ve lost the jewel from my crown— 
Look round our circle, and you’ll see 
That there is ane out o’ the ring 
Who never ean forgotten be— 
Ay, there’s a blank at my right hand, 
That ne’er can be made up to me! 
*Tis said, as water wears the rock, 
That time wears out the deepest line; 
It may be true wi’ hearts enow, 
But never can apply to mine. 
For I have learn’d to know and feel— 
Though losses should forgotten be— 
That still the blank at my right hand 
Can never be made up to me! 
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I blame not Providence’s sway, 
For I have many joys beside; 
And fain would I in grateful way 
Enjoy the same, whate’er betide. 
A mortal thing should ne’er repine, 
But stoop to supreme decree; 
Yet oh! the blank at my right hand 
Can never be made up to me. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Born, 1777; Diep, 1844. 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 


Ye mariners of England 
That guard our native seas; 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze, 
Your glorious standard launch again 
‘No match another foe! 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 
The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave! 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave; 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages Joud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 
Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 
With thunders from her native oak, 
She quells the floods below, 
As they roar on the shore, 
When the stormy winds do blow; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 
The meteor-flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn; 
Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return, 
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Then, then, ye ocean warriors! 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceased to blow: 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


THOMAS MOORE, 
Born, 1780; Diep, 1852, 


INNISFALLEN. 


Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well, 

May calm and sunshine long be thine! 
How fair thou art, let others tell, 

While but to feel how fair is mine. 


Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well, 

And long may light around thee smile, 
As soft as on that evening fell, 

When first I saw that fairy isle. 


Thou wert too lovely, then, for one 
Who had to turn to paths of care, 
Who had through vulgar crowds to run, 
And leave thee bright and silent there. 


No more along thy shores to roam, 
But on the world’s dim ocean tost, 

Dream of thee sometimes, as a home 
Of sunshine, he had seen and lost. 


Far better in thy weeping hours, 
To part from thee as I do now, 

When mist is o’er thy blooming bowers, 
Like sorrow’s veil on beauty’s brow. 


For though unrivall’d still thy grace, 
Thou dost not look, as then, too blest, 

But in thy shadows, seem’st a place 
Where weary man might hope to rest— 


Might hope to rest, and find in thee, 
A gloom like Eden’s on the day 
He left its shade, when every tree, 
Like thine, hung weeping o’er his way. 
Weeping or smiling, lovely isle! 
And still the lovelier for thy tears— 
For though but rare thy sunny smile, 
‘Tis heayen’s own glance when it appeara. 
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Like feeling hearts whose joys are few, 


But when indeed they come, divine— 


The steadiest light the sun e’er threw 


Is lifeless to one glance of thine. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
Born, 1784; Diep, 1842. 


MORNING SONG. 


Ou, come! for the lily 
Ig white on the lea; 
Oh, come! for the wood-doves 
Are pair’d on the tree: 
The lark sings with dew 
On her wings and her feet; 
The thrush pours his ditty, 
Loud, varied, and sweet: 
So come where the twin-hares 
’Mid fragrance have been, 
And with flowers I will weave thee 
A crown like a queen. 


Oh, come! hark the throstle 
Invites you aloud; 

And wild comes the plover’s cry 
Down from the cloud: 

The stream lifts its voice, 
And yon daisy’s begun 

To part its red lips 
And drink dew in the sun: 

The sky laughs in light, 
Karth rejoices in green— 

So come, and I’ll crown thee 
With flowers like a queen! 


Oh, haste! hark the shepherd 
Hath waken’d his pipe, 
And led out his lambs 
Where the blae-berry’s ripe s 
The bright sun is tasting 
The dew on the thyme; 
Yon glad maiden’s lilting 
An old bridal-rhyme. 
There’s joy in the heaven 
And gladness on earth— 
So, come to the sunshine, 
And mix in the mirth. 
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DR ANSTER.* 
THE FAIRY CHILD. 
THE summer sun was sinking 
i With a mild light, calm and mellow: 
It shone on my little boy’s bonnie cheeks, 
And his loose locks of yellow: 
The robin was singing sweetly, 
And his song was sad and tender; 
And my little boy’s eyes, while he heard the song, 
Smiled with a sweet soft splendour. 
My little boy lay on my bosom 
k While his soul the song was quaffing ; 
The joy of his soul had tinged his cheek, 
And his heart and his eye were laughing. 
I sate alone in my cottage, 
The midnight needle plying; 
I fear’d for my child, for the rush’s light 
In the socket now was dying: 
There came a hand to my lonely latch, 
\ Like the wind at midnight moaning; 
I knelt to pray, but rose again, 
For I heard my little boy groaning: 
4 I cross’d my brow and I cross’d my breast, 
i But that night my child departed— 
They left a weakling in his stead, 
And I am broken-hearted: 
Qh! it cannot be my own sweet boy, 
For his eyes are dim and hollow; 
i My little boy is gone—is gone, 
: And his mother soon will follow ! 
\ The dirge for the dead will be sung for me, 
And the mass be chanted meetly, 
! And I shall sleep with my little boy, 
( In the moonlight churchyard sweetly. 


MRS PRICE BLACKWOOD. 


LAMENT OF THE IRISH EMIGRANT, 
I’nt sittin’ on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side by side 
On a bright May mornin’ long ago, 
When first you were my bride: 


* Translator of ‘‘Faust,” &c. 


{ The woman, in whose character these lines are written f 
Sidin Gh ena bhanged? Bante a , Supposes her child 
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The corn was springin’ fresh and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high— 

And the red was on your lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in your eye. 


The place is little changed, Mary, 
The day is bright as then; 
The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 
And the corn is green again ! 
But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath, warm on my cheek, 
And I still keep list’nin’ for the words 
You never more will speak. 


"Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near, 
The church where we were wed, Mary, 
I see the spire from here. 

But the grave-yard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest— 
For I’ve laid you, darling! down to sleep, 

With your baby on your breast. 


I’m very lonely now, Mary, 
For the poor make no new friends, 
But, oh! they love the better still, 
The few our Father sends! 
And you were all J had, Mary, 
My blessin’ and my pride: 
There’s nothin’ left to care for now, 
Since my poor Mary died. 


Yours was the good, brave heart, Mary, 
That still kept hoping on, 
When the trust in God had left my soul, 
And my arm’s young strength was gone, 
There was comfort ever on your lip, 
And the kind look on your brow— 
I bless you, Mary, for that same, 
Though you cannot hear me now. 


I thank you for the patient smile 
When your heart was fit to break, 
When the hunger pain was gnawin’ there, 
And you hid it for my sake! 
I bless you for the pleasant word, 
When your heart was sad and sore— 
Oh! I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can’t reach you more! 


I’m biddin’ you a long farewell, 
My Mary, kind and true! 
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But I'll not forget you, darling! 
In the land I’m goin’ to; 

They say there’s bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there, 

But Ill not forget old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair! 


And often in those grand old woods 
T’ll sit, and shut my eyes, 
And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary lies; 
And I’ll think I see the little stile 
Where we sat side by side: 
And the springin’ corn, and the bright May morn, 
When first you were my bride. 


MISS JEWSBURY. 


BIRTH-DAY BALLAD, 

Txov art plucking spring roses, Genie, 
And a little red rose art thou, 

Thou hast unfolded to-day, Genie, 
Another bright leaf, I trow; 

But the roses will live and die, Genie, 
Many and many a time, 

Ere thou hast unfolded quite, Genie— 
Grown into maiden prime. 


Thou art looking now at the birds, Genie, 
But, oh! do not wish their wing! 

That would only tempt the fowler, Genie, 
Stay thou on earth and sing; 

Stay in the nursing nest, Genie, 
Be not soon thence beguiled, 

Thou wilt ne’er find a second, Genie, 
Never be twice a child. 


Thou art building towers of pebbles, Genie, 
Pile them up brave and high, 

And leave them to follow a bee, Genie, 
As he wandereth singing by; 

But if thy towers fall down, Genie, 
And if the brown bee is lost, 

Never weep, for thou must learn, Genie, 
How soon life’s schemes are crost. 


Thy hand is in a bright boy’s, Genie, 
And he,calls thee his sweet wee wife. 
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But let not thy little heart think, Genie, 
Childhood the prophet of life; 

It may be life’s minstrel, Genie, 
And sing sweet songs and clear, 

But minstrel and prophet now, Genie, 
Are not united here. 


What will thy future fate be, Genie, 
Alas! shall I live to see? 
For thou art scarcely a sapling, Genie, 
And I am a moss-grown tree. 
I am shedding life’s leaves fast, Genie, 
Thou art in blossom sweet; 
But think of the grave betimes, Genie, 
Where young and old oft meet. 
“ Flowers,” by H. G. Adama. 


JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN, 
Born, 1750; Diep, 1817. 


THE POOR MAN’S LABOUR. 
My mother sigh’d, the stream of pain 
Flow’d fast and chilly o’er her brow; 
My father pray’d, nor pray’d in vain; 
Sweet mercy cast a glance below. 
“My husband dear,” the sufferer cried, 
“My pains are o’er, behold your son.” 
«Thank heaven, sweet partner!” he replied ; 
The poor man’s labour’s then begun. 


Alas! the hapless life she gave, 

By fate was doom’d to cost her own; 
For, soon she found an early grave, 

Nor stay’d her partner long alone. 
They left their orphan here below, 

A stranger wild beneath the sun; 
This lesson sad to learn from woe, 

The poor man’s Jahour ’s never done. 
No parent’s hand, with pious care 

My childhood’s devious steps to guide 
Or bid my venturous youth beware 

The griefs that smote on every side. 
Twas still a round of changing woe, 

Woe never ending, still begun, 
That taught my bleeding heart to know 

The poor man’s labour ’s never done. 
Soon dies the faltering voice of fame; 

The vow of love’s too warm to last; 
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And friendship, what a faithless dream ! 
And wealth, how soon thy glare is past! 
But sure one hope remains to save, 
The longest course must soon be run; 
And, in the shelter of the grave, 
The poor man’s labour must be done. 
From M‘Carthy’s “Book of Irish Ballads.” 


GERALD GRIFFIN, } 
Born, 1803; Diep, 1840. § 


ADARE.* 


Ou, sweet Adare! oh, lovely vale! 
Oh, soft retreat of sylvan splendour! 
Nor summer sun nor morning gale f 
F’er hail’d a scene more softly tender. 
How shall I tell the thousand charms 4 
Within thy verdant bosom dwelling, { 
Where, lull’d in Nature’s fost’ring arms, 4 
Soft peace abides and joy excelling. 
Ye morning airs, how sweet at dawn 
The slumbering boughs your song awaken. 
Or linger o’er the silent lawn, 
With odour of the harebell taken. 
Thou rising sun, how richly gleams 
Thy smile from far Knockfierna’s mountain, 
O’er waving woods and bounding streams, 
And many a grove and glancing fountain. 
In sweet Adare, the jocund spring 
His notes of odorous joy is breathing ; 
The wild birds in the woodland sing, 
The wild flowers in the vale are wreathing. 
There wings the Mague, as silver clear, 
Among the elms so sweetly flowing; 
There, fragrant in the early year, 
Wild roses on the banks are blowing. 
The wild-duck seeks the sedgy bank, 
Or dives beneath the glistening billow, 
Where graceful droop and clustering dank 
The osier bright and rustling willow. 
The hawthorn scents the leafy dale, 
In thicket lone the stag is belling, 
And sweet along the echoing vale 
The sound of vernal joy is swelling. 
From M‘Carthy’s “ Book of Irish Ballads.” 


* This beautiful and interesting locality is about eight miles from Limerict:. 
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SAMUEL LOVER. 


THE HAUNTED SPRING.* 


GatLy through the mountain glen 
The hunter’s horn did ring, 
As the miik-white doe 
Escaped his bow, 
Down by the haunted spring. 
In yain his silver horn he wound,— 
*Twas echo answer'd back; 
For neither groom nor baying hound 
Were on the hunter's track; 
In vain he sought the milk-white doe 
That made him stray, and ’scaped his bow, 
For, save himself, no living thing 
Was by the silent haunted spring. 


The purple heath-bells, blooming fair, 
Their fragrance round did fling, 
As the hunter lay 
At close of day, 
Down by the haunted spring. 
A lady fair in robe of white, 
To greet the hunter came; 
She kiss’d a cup with jewels bright, 
And pledged him by his name; 
“Oh, lady fair,” the hunter cried, 
“ Be thou my love, my blooming bride, — 
A bride that well might grace a king! 
Fair lady of the haunted spring.” 


In the fountain clear she stoop’d, 
And forth she drew a ring; 
And that loved knight 
His faith did plight 
Down by the haunted spring. 
But since that day his chase did stray. 
The hunter ne’er was seen, 
And legends tell how he now doth dweil 
Within the hills so green; + 
But still the milk-white doe appears, 
And wakes the peasants’ evening fears, 
While distant bugles faintly ring, 
Around the lonely haunted spring. 
From M‘Carthy’s “ Book of Trish Baliads.” 
*Itis said, Fays have the power to assume various shapes for the purpos¢ 
of luring mortals into Fairyland ; hunters seem to have been particularly the 


jects of the lady fairies’ fancies. 
i Foye and fairies are supposed to have their dwelling-places within old 


green hills, 
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Che Soctal and Domestic Affections. 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Bory, 1762; Dtep, 1856, 


DOMESTIC SCENE. 


? 
5 
| Tun are they blest indeed; and swift the hours 
Till her young sisters wreathe her hair in flowers, 
Kindling her beauty—while, unseen, the least 
witches her robe, then runs behind the rest, 
Known by her laugh that will not be suppress’d. 
Then before all they stand—the holy vow 
i And ring of gold, no fond illusions now, 
; Bind her as his. Across the threshold led, 
; And every tear kiss’d off as soon as shed, 
' His house she enters—there to be a light, 
i Shining within, when all without is night; 
A guardian-angel o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing; 
Winning him back, when mingling in the throng, 
From a vain world we love, alas! too long, 
To fire-side happiness, to hours of ease, 
Bless’d with that charm, the certainty to please. 
How oft her eyes read his! her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclined ; 
Still subject—ever on the watch to borrow 
Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 
The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 
Till waked and kindled by the master’s spell ; 
And feeling hearts—touch them but rightly—pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before! 


Nor many moons o’er hill and valley rise, 
Ere to the gate with nymph-like step she flies, 
And their first-born holds forth, their darling boy 
With smiles how sweet, how full of love and joy, 
To meet him coming; theirs through every year 
Pure transports, such as each to each endear! 
And laughing eyes and laughing voices fill 
Their home with gladness. She, when all are still, 
Comes and undraws the curtain as they lie, 
In sleep how beautiful! He, when the sky 
steams, and the wood sends up its harmony, 
When, gathering round his bed, they climb to share 
His kisses, and with gentle violence there 
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Break in upon a dream not half go fair, 

Up to the hill-top leads their little feet; 

Or by the forest-ledge, perchance to meet 

The stag-herd on its march, perchance to hear 
The otter rustling in the sedgy mere; 

Or to the echo near the Abbot’s tree, 

That gave him back his words of pleasantry— 
When the house stood, no merrier man than he! 
And, as they wander with a keen delight, 

If but a leveret catch their quicker sight, 

Down a green alley, or a squirrel then 

Climb the gnarl’d oak, and look and climb again, 
If but a moth flit by, an acorn fall, 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Her by her smile how soon the stranger knows; 
How soon by this the glad discovery shows! 

As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 

What answering looks of sympathy and joy! 

He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard. 
And ever, ever to her lap he flies, 

When rosy sleep comes on with sweet surprise, 
Lock’d in her arms, his arms across her flung, 
(That name most dear for ever on his tongue,) 
As with soft accents round her neck he elings. 
And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings, 
How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss imparé, 
Watch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
And, if she can, exhaust a mother’s love! 


But soon a nobler task demands her care; 
Apart she joins his little hands in prayer, 
Telling of Him who sees in secret there. 

And now the volume on her knee has caught 
His wand’ring eye—now many a written thought 
Never to die, with many a lisping sweet 

His moving murmring lips endeavour to repeat. 


Released, he chases the bright butterfly; 
Oh, he would follow—follow through the sky! 
Climbs the gaunt mastiff slumbering in his chain, 
And chides, and buficts, clinging by the mane! 
Then runs, and kneeling by the fountain-side, 
Sends his brave ship in triumph down the tide, 
A dangerous voyage! or, if now he can, 
Tf now he wears the habit of a man, 


He turns their thoughts to Him who made them alL 


De 
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Flings off the coat so long his pride and pleasure, 
And, like a miser digging for his treasure, 

His tiny spade in his own garden plies, 

And in green letters sees his name arise ! 
Where’er he goes, for ever in her sight 

She looks, and looks, and still with new delight. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Born, 1777; Diep, 1844, 


MATERNAL HOPE 


Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps: 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumb’ring child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy :— 
“Sleep, image of thy father!—sleep, my boy! 
No ling’ring hour of sorrow shall be thine, 

No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine. 
Bright, as his manly sire, the son shall be, 

In form and soul; but, ah! more blest than he! 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 
Shall soothe his aching heart for all the past; 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 

And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn away. 


“ And say, when summon’d from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow-tree, 
Wilt thou, sweet mourner! at my stone appear, 
And soothe my parted spirit ling’ring near? — 
Oh! wilt thou come at evening hour, to shed 
The tears of mem’ry o’er my narrow bed; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 
Muse on the last ‘farewell!’ I leave behind, 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
And think on all my love, and all my woe?” 


So speaks affection, ere the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply; 
But, when the cherub lip hath learn’d to claim 
A mother’s ear by that endearing name,— 
Soon as the playful innocent can prove 
A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 
Or cons his murmuring task beneath her care, 
Or lisps with holy look his evening prayer, 
Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 
The mournful ballad warbled in his ear,— 
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How fondly looks admiring hope the while, 
At every artless tear, and every smile! 
How glows the joyous parent to desery 

A guileless bosom, true to sympathy! 


GERTRUDE’S CHILDHOOD. 

A LOVED bequest—that I may half impart 

To those that feel the strong paternal tie, 
How like a new existence in his heart 

That living flower uprose beneath his eye. 
Dear as she was, from cherub infancy, 

From hours when she would round his garden play, 
To time when as the ripening years went by, 

Her lovely mind could culture well repay, 
And more engaging grew from pleasing day to day, 


I may not paint those thousand infant charms, 
(Unconscious fascination, undesign’d!) 
The orison repeated in his arms, 
For God to bless her sire and all mankind; 
The book, the bosom on his knee reclined, 
Or how sweet fairy-lore he heard her con, 
(The playmate ere the teacher of her mind); 
All uncompanion’d else her years had gone, 
Till now in Gertrude’s eyes their ninth blue summer shone, 


And summer was the tide, and sweet the hour, 
When sire and daughter saw, with fleet descent, 
An Indian from his bark approach their bower, 
Of buskin’d limb and swarthy lineament; 
The red wild flowers on his brow were blent, 
And bracelets bound the arm that help’d to light 
A boy, who seem’d as he beside him went, 
Of Christian vesture and complexion bright, 
Led by his dusky guide, like morning brought by night. 


LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


AN AMERICAN POET, 


POWER OF MATERNAL PIETY, 


Way gaze ye on my hoary hairs, 
Ye children young and gay ? 

Your locks, beneath the blast of cares, 
Will bleach as white as they. 


I had a mother once, like you, 
Who o’er my pillow hung, 

Kiss’d from my cheek the briny dew, 
And taught my falt’ring tongue 
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She, when the nightly couch was spread, 
Would bow my infant knee, 

And place her hand upon my head, 
And, kneeling, pray for me. 


But then there came a fearful day, 
I sought my mother’s bed, 

Till harsh hands tore me thence away, 
And told me she was dead. 


I pluck’d a fair white rose and stole 
To lay it by her side. 


And thought strange sleep enchain’d her soul, 


For no fond voice replied. 


That eve I knelt me down in woe, 
And said a lonely prayer; 

Yet still my temples seem’d to glow 
As if that hand were there. 


Years fled, and left me childhood’s joy, 
Gay sports and pastimes dear; 

I rose a wild and wayward boy, 
Who scorn’d the curb of fear. 


Fierce passions shook me like a reed; 
Yet, ere at night I slept, 

That soft hand made my bosom bleed, 
And down I fell, and wept. 


Youth came—the props of virtue reel’d; 
But oft, at day’s decline, 

A marble touch my brow congeal’d— 
Bless’d mother! was it thine? 


In foreign lands I travell’d wide, 
My pulse was bounding high, 

Vice spread her meshes at my side, 
And pleasure lured my eye; 


Yet still that hand, so soft and cold, 
Maintain’d its mystic sway, 

As when, amid my curls of gold, 
With gentle force it lay. 


And with it breathed a voice of care, 
As from the lowly sod, 

“My son—my only one—beware! 
Nor sin against thy God.” 

Ye think, perchance, that age hath stele 
My kindly warmth away, © 

And dimm’d the tablet of the soul; 


Yet whew, with lordly sway. 
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This brow the pluméd helm display’d 
That guides the warrior throng, 

Or beauty’s thrilling fingers stray’d 
These manly locks amops3 


That hallow’d touch was ne’er forgot! 
And now, though time hath set 
His frosty seal upon my lot, 
These temples feel it yet. 
And if I e’er in heaven appear, 
A mother’s holy prayer, 
A mother’s hand, and gentle tear, 
That pointed to a Saviour dear, 
Have led the wand’rer there. 


JANE GILMAN, 


AN AMERICAN PORT, 


MOTHER, WHAT IS DEATH ? 


“ Mortumr, how still the baby lies! 
I cannot hear his breath, 

I cannot see his laughing eyes— 
They tell me this is death. 


“ My little work I thought to bring, 
And sat down by his bed! 

And pleasantly I tried to sing— 
They hush’d me—he is dead. 


“They say that he again will rise, 
More beautiful than now; 

That God will bless him in the skies— 
Oh, mother, tell me how!” 


“Daughter, do you remember, dear, 
The cold, dark thing you brought, 

And laid upon the casement here,— 
A withered worm, you thought? 


“T told you that Almighty power 
Could break that wither’d shell 

And shew you, in a future hour, 
Something would please you well. 


“ Look at the chrysalis, my love,— 
An empty shell it lies; 

Now raise your wond’ring glance above, 
To where yon insect flizs!” 
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“Oh, yes, mamma! how very gay 
Its wings of starry gold ! 

And gee! it lightly flies away 
Beyond my gentle hold. 


“ Oh, mother, now I know full well, 
If God that worm can change, 
And draw it from this broken cell, 

On golden wings to range,— 


“ How beautiful will brother be, 
When God shall give him wings, 

Above this dying world to flee, 
And live, with heavenly things!” 


NEWFFER. 


A GERMAN POET. 


THE ABSENT WIFE. 


I ratnK of thee, when flies the gloom 
Of night before the dawning gray, 
And in my lonely, quiet room, 
I kneel in morning light to pray; 
While my devotion’s early flame 
Ascends to heaven, from whence it came, 
I think of thee, though far away. 


I think of thee, with still delight, 

When, gazing on thy portrait here, 
I give it, with creative might, 

A life and soul—thy smile grows clear, 
The eyes look meaningly and bright; 
Again I have thee in my sight— 

My heart beats high—I feel thee near. 


I think of thee when round me throng 
Our children dear, a gladsome band, 
I see thy form their forms among, 
And when they earnestly demand, 
“When will our mother come again?” 
I soften my awakening pain 
With hope full soon to grasp thy hand. 


I think of thee where’er I gaze— 
The traces of thy hand I view; 

I mark thy calm domestic ways; 
In garden and in household too 

I see the tokens of thy skill, 

And evry thing around betrays 

Thy spirit hovering o'er us still. 
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{ think of thee in meadows green, 

And on the mountain’s summit too, 
Along the brook of silver sheen, 

’Mid all we have together seen: 
In evry place where we have been, 
Thy lovely vision comes between 

Mine eyes and ev'ry thing they view! 


I think of thee when in the west 
The sun sinks down, and day’s eye closes, 
When darkness has our valleys dress’d, 
And all the earth in shade reposes; 
Then when my head lies down to rest 
Thy image o’er my pillow beams— 
I see thee all night in my dreams! 


CORNELIUS NEALE. 


TO A WIFE DURING SICKNESS. 


i sar, I would love thee in want or in wealth, 

Through cloud and through sunshine, in sickness, in health; 
And fear not, my love, when thy spirits are weak, 

The troth I have plighted I never may break. 


Ay, sickness; but sickness it touches the heart 

With a feeling, where how many feelings have part; 
There’s a magic in soothing the wearisome hour, 
Pity rears up the stem, and hope looks for the flower. 


The roge smells as sweetly in sunshine and air, 
But the greenhouse has all our affection and care: 
The lark sings as nobly, while soaring above, 

But the bird that we nurse is the bird that we love. 


I have loved thee in sickness, I’ll love thee in health, 
And if want be our portion, why love be our wealth: 
Thy comfort in sorrow, thy stay when most weak, 
The troth I have plighted I never will break. 


LINES TO HIS MOTHER ON HER BIRTH-DAY, 


I sue thee, dearest mother, there, 
In thine old-fashion’d elbow-chair, 
Thy knitting for a while laid by, 
To watch the children’s revelry. 


And her, I see her, by thy side, 

Who marks them with a mother’s pride, 
Shares all their griefs and all their joys, 
And lives but in her fav’rite boys. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BRITISH PORTS. 


They now on pictured story pore, 

Still pleased, so often pleased before, 
Now lisp (their accents meet my ear) 
The infant hymn thou lovest to hear. 


And now they join in frolie play, 
And all are noisy, all are gay ; 
And health and innocency speak 
In every plump and rosy cheek. 


Ah, me! what buoyant spirits there! 
No thought, no sorrow, and no care; 
That age might for a while throw by 
Its wrinkles and its gravity, 


And e’en philosophy might stoop, 
To mingle with the frolic group. 
And now—’tis silence all and gloom, 
And my own solitary room. 


Lobe of Dome and Countrp, 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Born, 1762; Dizn, 1856. 


MY NATIVE VALE. 
Drag is my little native vale, 
The ring-dove builds and murmurs there; 
Close to my cot she tells her tale, 
To ev'ry passing villager. 
The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 
And shells his nuts at liberty. 


In orange groves and myrtle bowers, 
That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 
I charm the fairy-footed hours, 
With my loved lute’s romantic sound; 
Or crowns of living laurel weave, 
For those that win the race at eve. 


The shepherd’s horn at break of day, 
The ballet danced in twilight glade, 
The canzonet and roundelay 
Sung in the silent green-wood shade; 
These simple joys, that never fail, 
Shall bind me to my native yale, 
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Treathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 

From wandering on a foreign strand 2 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1832. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 
Breatues there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 

From wand’ring on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well, 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Born, 1771; Diep, 1854. 


HOME, 


TreERE is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven, o’er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
Time-tutor’d age, and love-exalted youth; 

The wand’ring mariner, whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air. 

In ev'ry clime the magnet of his soul, 

Touch’d by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 
For in this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth, supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside y 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 
While in his soften’d looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend: 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE BRITISH POETS. 


Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow path of life; 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fire-side pleasures gambol at her feet, 

Where ghall that land, that spot of earth, be found? 
Art thou a man? a patriot ? look around; 

Oh, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and-that spot thy home. 


JOHN CLARE. 
Born, 1793; Diep, 1850. 


THE WOODCUTTER’S NIGHT SONG. 


WE tcomg, red and roundy sun, 
Dropping lowly in the west; 
Now my hard day’s work is done, 

I’m as happy as the best. 


Joyful are the thoughts of home, 
Now I’m ready for my chair, 

So, till to-morrow morning’s come, 
Bill and mittens, lie ye there! 


Though to leave your pretty song, 
Little birds, it gives me pain, 
Yet, to-morrow is not long, 
Then I’m with you all again. 


If I stop, and stand about, 

Well I know how things will be, 
Judy will be looking out, 

Ev'ry now and then for me. 


So fare-ye-well! and hold your tongues; 
Sing no more until I come; 
They ’re not worthy of your songs, 
That never care to drop a crumb, 
All day long I love the oaks, 
But, at nights, yon little cot, 
Where I see the chimney smokes, 
Is by far the prettiest spot. 
Wife and children all are there, 
To revive with pleasant looks, 
Table ready set, and chair, 
Supper hanging on the hooks. 
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Soon as ever I get in, 
When my fagot down I fling, 
Little prattlers they begin, 
Teasing me to talk and sing, 


FELICIA HEMANS, 
Born, 1793; Diep, 1835, 


THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


Tue stately homes of England 
How beautiful they stand! 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land! 

The deer across their green sward bound 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 


The merry homes of England! 
Around their hearths by night, 

What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light! 

There woman’s voice flows forth in song, 
Or childhood’s tale is told; 

Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 


The cottage homes of England! 
By thousands on her plains, 

They are smiling o’er the silvry brook, 
And round the hamlet-fanes ; 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 
Each from its nook of leaves; 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 
As the bird beneath their eaves. 


The free fair homes of England! 
Long, long in hut and hall 

May hearts of native proof be rear’d 
T'o guard each hallow’d wall. 

And green for ever be the groves, 
And bright the flow’ry sod, 

Where first the child’s glad spirit loves 
Its country and its God. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE BRITISH POETS, 


SARAH J. HALE. 


AN AMERICAN POET. 


THE LIGHT OF HOME. 


My boy, thou wilt dream the world is fair, 
And thy spirit will sigh to roam ; 

And thou must go; but never, when there, 
Forget the light of home. 

Though pleasure may smile with a ray more bright, 
It dazzles to lead astray: 

Like the meteor’s flash, ’twill deepen the night 
When thou treadest the lonely way. 

But the hearth of home has a constant flame, 
And pure as vestal fire: 

*T will burn, twill burn, for ever the same, 
For nature feeds the pyre. 

The sea of ambition is tempest-tost, 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam; 

But when sails are shiver’d, and rudder lost, 
Then look to the light of home; 

And then, like a star through the midnight cloud, 
Thou shalt see the beacon bright ! 

For never, till shining on thy shroud, 
Can be quench’d its holy light. 

The sun of fame, ’twill gild the name; j 
But the heart ne’er felt its ray ; 

and fashion’s smiles, that rich ones claim, 
Are but the beams of a wintry day. 

And how cold and dim those beams must be, i 
Should life’s wretched wanderer come! 

But, my boy, when the world is dark to thee, 
Then turn to the light of home. 


T. POLWHELE. 
THE SWISS PEASANT LAMENTING HIS ABSENCE FROM HIS 
NATIVE COUNTRY. 


His arms the languid Swiss, in absence, folds, 
And longs for his bleak mountains’ snowy crest. 
Though silver-lulling streams solicit rest, 

And tepid breezes fan the fair alcoves, 

Where seems to grow the Elysium of the blest, 
Reluctant from his pinewood gloom-he roves 
Through soft savannahs warm, through gay-green 

whispering groves. 
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Lured not by beauties that around him blaze, 
He wings his spirit to the rocky hill; 
And unbewilder’d by the magic maze, 
He singles out his cataract, his rill, 
The side-long fallow he was wont to till, 
His crag-perch’d hut to all his wishes dear! 
How vain, alas! his throbbing heart to still, 
When forms far off, to fancy’s eye so near, 
Now float within his grasp, now fainting disappear ! 


E’en where the blasts of war the forest shake, 
Though leagued with conq’ring troops he firmly stand: 
If some soft note his early dreams awake, 
Some note that sweetly paints his native land, 
Straight falls the sabre from his nervelesgs hand! 
And woe-begone till moment meet he find 
To steel unheeded from the foreign band, 
He flies; and as he hears in every wind 
A murmur, casts full oft a fearful look behind. 


JOSIAS CONDER. 


ON HOME, 


Tuat is not home, where day by day 

I wear the busy hours away. 

That is not home, where lonely night 
Prepares me for the toils of light— 
*Tis hope, and joy, and mem’ry give 
A home in which the heart can live— 
These walls no ling’ring hopes endear, 
No fond remembrance chains me here. 
Cheerless I heave the lonely sigh— 
Eliza, canst thou tell me why ? 

"Tis where thou art is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be. 


There are who strangely love to roam, 
And find in wildest haunts their home; 
And some in halls of lordly state, 

Who yet are homeless, desolate. 

The sailor’s home is on the main, 

The warrior's, on the tented plain, 

The maiden’s, in her bower of rest, 

The infant’s, on his mother’s breast— 
But where thou art is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be. 


There is no home in halls of pride, 
They are too high, and cold, and wide. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BRITISH POETS, 


No home is by the wand’rer found: 
Tig not in place: it hath no bound. 
It is a circling atmosphere 

Investing all the heart holds dear ;— 
A law of strange attractive force, 
That holds the feelings in their course; 
It is a presence undefined, 
O’ershadowing the conscious mind, 
Where love and duty sweetly blend 
To consecrate the name-.of friend ;— 
Where’er thou art is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be, 


My love, forgive the anxious sigh; 

I hear the moments rushing by, 

And think that life is fleeting fast, 
That youth with us will soon be past. 
Oh! when will time, consenting, give 
The home in which my heart can live? 
There shall the past and future meet, 
And o’er our couch, in union sweet, 
Extend their cherub wings, and shower 
Bright influence on the present hour. 
Oh! when shall Israel’s mystic guide, 


The pillar’d cloud, our steps decide, 
Then, resting, spread its guardian shade, 
To bless the home which love hath made? 
Daily, my love, shall thence arise 

Our hearts’ united sacrifice; 

And home indeed a home will be, 

Thus consecrate and shared with thee. 


GERALD GRIFFIN. 
Born, 1803; Dizp, 1840. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR NATIVE VALLEY, 


Kyow ye not that lovely river? 
Know ye not that smiling river? 
Whose gentle flood, 
By cliff and wood, 
With wildering sound goes winding ever. 
Oh! often yet with feeling strong, 
On that dear stream my mem’ry ponders, 
And still I prize its murm’ring song, 
For by my childhood’s home it wanders, 
Know ye not, &e, 
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There ’s music in each wind that blows 
Within our native valley breathing; 
There’s beauty in each flower that grows 
Around our native woodland wreathing. 
The memory of our brightest joys 
In childhood’s happy morn that found us, 
Ig dearer than the richest toys, 
The present vainly sheds around us. 
Know ye not, &e. 
Oh, sister! when ’mid doubts and fears, 
That haunt life’s onward journey ever, 
TI turn to those departed years, 
And that beloved and lovely river; 
With sinking mind and bosom riven, 
And heart with lonely anguish aching, 
It needs my long-taught hope in heaven, 
To keep that weary heart from breaking, 
Know ye not, &c. 


BERNARD BARTON. 
Born, 1784; Diep, 1849, 


THE IRISH MAIDEN’S SONG. 
THoueH Scotia’s lofty mountains, 
Where savage grandeur reigns; 
Though bright be England’s fountains, 
And fertile be her plains; 
When ’mid their charms I wander, 
Of thee IJ think the while, 
And seem of thee the fonder, 
My own green isle! 
While many who have left thee, 
Seem to forget thy name, 
Distance hath not bereft me 
Of its endearing claim : 
Afar from thee sojourning, 
Whether I sigh or smile, 
I call thee still, “ Mavourneen,” 
My own green isle! 
Fair as the glittering waters 
Thy emerald banks that lave, 
To me thy graceful daughters, 
Thy generous sons a8 brave. 
Oh! there are hearts within thee 
Which know not shame or guile, 
And such proud homage win thee, 
My own green isle: 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BRITISH POETS. 


For their dear sakes I love thee, 
Mavourneen, though unseen ; 

Bright be the sky above thee, 
Thy shamrock ever green ; 

May evil ne’er distress thee, 
Nor darken nor defile, 

But heaven for ever blegs thee, 

My own green isle! 


MARGARET M. DAVIDSON. 
LOVE OF HOME. 

I woutp fly from the city, would fly from its care, 

To my own native plants and my flowers so fair, 

™o the cool grassy shade and the rivulet bright, 

Which reflects the pale moon in its bosom of light; 

Again would I view the old cottage go dear, 

Where I sported a babe without sorrow or fear; 

I would leave this great city, so brilliant and gay, 

For a peep at my home on this fair summer day. 

I have friends whom I love and would leave with regret, 

But the love of my home, oh! ’tis tenderer yet. 


Sonnets. 


HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY. 
Born, 1516; Diep, 1547, 


SPRING, 


Tue sweet season that bud and bloom forth brings, 

With green hath clad the hill and eke the vale; 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings; 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs, 

The hart hath hung his old head on the pale, 
The buck in brake his winter coat he flings, 

The fishes fleet with new-repairéd scale: 
The adder all her slough away she flings, 

The swift swallow pursues the flies small, 
The busy bee her honey now she wings, 

Winter is worn that was the flower’s bale. 
nd thus I see, among those pleasant things, 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs. 


SONNETS. 


EDMUND SPENSER. 
Born, 1558; Diep, 1599. 


TRUE BEAUTY. 


Men call you fair, and you do credit it, 
For that yourself you daily such do see; 
But the true fair, that is the gentle wit 
And virtuous mind, is much more praised of me. 
For all the rest, however fair it be, 
Shall turn to naught, and lose that glorious hue; 
But only that is permanent and free 
From frail corruption, that doth flesh ensue. 
That is true beauty, that doth argue you 
To be divine, and born of heavenly seed, 
Derived from that fair Spirit from whom all true 
And perfect beauty did at first proceed. 
He only fair, and what He fair hath made; 
All other fair, like flowers untimely fade. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
Born, 1554; Diep, 1586. 


TO THE MOON, 


Wiru how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the skies, 
How silently, and with how wan a face! 
What! may it be, that e’en in heav’nly place 
That busy archer his sharp arrow tries? 
Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover's case; 
I read it in thy looks; thy languish’d grace 
To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 
Then, even of fellowship, O moon, tell me, 
Is constant love deem’d there but want of wit? 
Are beauties there as proud ag here they be? 
Do they above love to be loved, and yet 
Those lovers scorn, whom that love doth possess 4 
Do they call virtue there—ungratefulness ? 


ON SLEEP. 


Come, sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner's release, 

The indifferent judge between the high and low 
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With shield of proof shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts, despair at me doth throw; 
Oh make in me those civil wars to cease: 
I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 
Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed; 
A chamber, deaf to noise, and blind to light; 
A rosy garland, and a weary head. 
And if these things, as being thine by right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me 
Livelier than elsewhere Stella’s image see. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE 
Born, 1564; Dip, 1616. 


VANITY OF HUMAN GLORY. 


Let those who are in favour with their stars, 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 

Whilst 1, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlook’d for joy in that I honour most, 

Great princes’ favourites their fair leaves spread 


But as the marigold at the sun’s eye: 
And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die. 
The painful warrior famous’d for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foil’d, 
Is from the book of honour razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d. 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved, 
Where I may not remove, nor be removed. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 
Borx, 1585; Drmp, 1649. 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Sweet bird! that sing’st away the early hours 

Of winters past, or coming void of care. 

Well pleased with delights which present are, 

Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling flowers: 
To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers, 
Thou thy Creator’s goodness dost declare 

And what dear gifts on thee He did not spare, 

4 stain to human sense in sin that lowers. 


SONNETS. 


What soul can be so sick which by thy songs 
(Attired in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 

Quite to forget earth’s turmoils, spites, and wrongs, 
And lift a reverend eye and thought to heaven? 
Sweet, artless songster! thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres—yes, and to angels’ lays. 


JOHN MILTON. 
Born, 1608; Diep, 1674 


ON HIS BEING ARRIVED TO THE AGE OF TWENTY-THRER, 


How soon hath time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stol’n on his wing my three and twentieth year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom sheweth. 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
That I to manhood am arrived so near; 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 

That some more timely-happy spirits endu’th, 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Towards which time leads me, and the will of heaven, 
All is, if I have grace to use it go, 

As ever in my great task-master’s eye. 


ON MRS CATHERINE THOMPSON. 


Wuen faith and love, which parted from thee never, 
Had ripen’d thy just soul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didst resign this earthly load, 

Of death, called life; which us from life doth sever. 
Thy works, and alms, and all thy good endeavour, 
Siaid not behind, nor in the graye were trod; 

But, as faith pointed with her golden rod, 

Follow’d thee up to joy, and bliss for ever. 

Love led them on, and faith, who knew them best, 
Thy handmaids clad them o’er with purple beams, 
And azure wings, that up they flew so drest. 

And spake the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the Judge; who thenceforth bid thee rest, 
And drink thy fill of pure immortal streams, 
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WILLIAM COWPER. 
Born, 1781; Diep, 1800. 


TO MRS UNWIN. 


Mary!—I want a lyre with other strings; 
Such aid from heaven as some have feign’d they drew; 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undebased by praise of meaner things; 
That ere, through age or woe, I shed my wings, 
i may record thy worth with honour due, 
In verse as musical as thou art true, 
And that immortalises whom it sings, 
But thou hast little need. There is a book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look; 
A chronicle of actions just and bright. 
There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine— 
And since thou own’st that praise, I spare thee mine. 


ANNA SEAWARD. 
Born, 17473 Dr=p, 1809. is 


DECEMBER MORNING. 


I nove to rise ere gleams the tardy light, 
Winter’s pale dawn; and as warm fires illume, 
And cheerful tapers shine around the room, 
Through misty windows bend by musing sight 
Where, round the dusky lawn, the mansions white, 
With shutters closed, peer faintly through the gloom, 
That slow recedes; while yon gray spires assume, 
Rising from their dark pile, an added height 
By indistinctness given. Then to decree 
The grateful thoughts to God, ere they unfold 
To friendship or the Muse, or seek with glee 
Wisdom’s rich page. Oh, hours more worth than gold, 
By whose blest use we lengthen life, and, free 
From drear decays of age, outlive the old. 


SONNETS. 


CHARLOTTE SMITH. 
Bory, 1749; Dip, 1806. 


THE MOON. 


Qunen of the silver bow, by thy pale beam 
Alone and pensive I delight to stray, 

And watch thy shadow trembling in the stream, 
Or mark the floating clouds that cross thy way. 

And while I gaze, thy mild and placid light 
Sheds a soft calm upon my troubled breast; 

And oft I think, fair planet of the night, 
That in thy orb the wretched may have rest; 

The sufferers of the earth perhaps may go, 
Released by death, to thy benignant sphere; 

And the sad children of despair and woe, 
Forget in thee, their cup of sorrow here. 

Oh, that I soon may reach thy world serene, 
Poor wearied pilgrim in this toiling scene, 


WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES, 
Born, 1762; Diep, 1850. 


WINTER EVENING AT HOME. 


Farr moon! that at the chilly day’s decline 
Of sharp December, through my cottage pane 
Dost lovely look, smiling though in thy wane, 
In thought, to scenes serene and still as thine, 
Wanders my heart, whilst I by turns survey 
Thee slowly wheeling on thy evening way ; 
And this my fire whose dim unequal light, 
Just glimmering bids each shadowy image fall 
Sombrous and strange upon the darkening wall, 
Bre the clear tapers chase the deepening night! 
Yet thy still orb, seen through the freezing haze, 
Shines calm and clear without; and whilst I gaze, 
J think around me in this twilight gloom, 
I but remark mortality’s sad doom; 
Whilst hope and joy, cloudless and soft, appear 
In the sweet beam that lights thy distant sphere. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Born, 1770; Diep, 1850. 


THE STARS. 


Tm stars are mansions built by nature’s hand 5 
The sun is peopled; and with spirits blest, 
Say, can the gentle moon be unpossest ? 

Huge ocean shews, within his yellow strand, 

A habitation marvellously planned, 

For life to occupy in love and rest; 
All that we see is dome, or vault, or nest, 
Or fort, erected at her sage command. 

Is this a vernal thought? Hvyn so, the spring 
Gave it while cares were weighing on my heart, 
Mid song of birds, and insects murmuring ; 

And while the youthful year’s prolific art, 

Of bud, leaf, blade, and flower, was fashioning 
Abodes where self-disturbance hath no part. 


LORD BYRON. 
Born, 1788; Dip, 1824. 


CHILLON. 


Erernat spirit of the chainless mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art; 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart, which love of thee alone can bind. 
And when thy sons to fetters are consign’d, 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon!—thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar—for ’twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace, 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard! May none those marks efface— 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


SONNETS. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Born, 1772; Diep, 1834, 


TO A FRIEND. 


Cranes! my slow heart was only sad, when first 

I scanned that face of feeble infancy: 
For dimly on my thoughtful fancy burst 

All I had been, and all my child might be! 
But when I saw it on its mother’s arm, 

And hanging at her bosom (she the while 

Bent o’er its features with a tearful smile), 
Then I was thrilled and melted, and most warm 
Impress’d a father’s kiss: and all beguiled 

Of dark remembrance and presageful fear, 

I seem’d to see an angel form appear :— 
"Twas even thine, beloved woman mild! 

So for the mother’s sake the child was dear, 
And dearer was the mother for the child, 


HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
Bors, 1785; Dizp, 1806. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


Awnp canst thou, mother, for a moment think, 
That we, thy children, when old age shall shed 
Its blanching honours on thy weary head, 

Could from our best of duties ever shrink? 

Sooner the sun from his bright sphere shall sink, 
Than we ungrateful leave thee in that day, 

Jo pine in solitude thy life away, 

Or shun thee tottering on the grave’s cold brink. 

Banish the thought !—where’er our steps may roam, 
O’er smiling plains, or wastes, without a tree, 

Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee 

And paint the pleasures of thy peaceful home; 
While duty bids us all thy griefs assuage, 

And smoothe the pillow of thy sinking age, 
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FELICIA HEMANS. 
Born, 1793; Diep, 1835. 


THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


Frowrks! when the Saviour’s calm benignant eye 
Fell on your gentle beauty; when from you 
That heavenly lesson for all hearts He drew, 
Eternal, universal, as the sky; 

Then, in the bosom of your purity 
A voice He set as in a temple-shrine, 
That life’s quick travellers ne’er might pass you by, 
Unwarn’d of that sweet oracle divine. 

And though too oft its low, celestial sound, 
By the harsh notes of work-day care is drown’d, 
And the loud steps of vain, unlistening haste; 

Yet the great Ocean hath no tone of power 
Mightier to reach the soul in thought’s hush’d hour, 
Than yours, meek lilies!—chosen thus and graced. 


THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 


THE WALL-FLOWER,. 


I wit not praise the often-flattered rose, 

Or, virgin-like, with blushing charms half seen, 
Or when, in dazzling splendour, like a queen, 
All her magnificence of state she shows; 

No, nor that nun-like lily which but blows 
Beneath the valley's cool and shady screen: 
Nor yet the sun-flower, that, with warrior mien, 
Still eyes the orb of glory where it glows; 

But thou, neglected wall-flower! to my breast 
And muse art dearest, wildest, sweetest flower? 
To whom alone the privilege is given 

Proudly to root thyself above the rest, 

As Genius does, and, from thy rocky tower, 
Lend fragrance to the purest breath of heaven. 


WILLIAM HENRY WHITWORTH. 


THE VIOLET BANK. 
Com here, and rest thee, gentle stranger; come 
Listen the waters murmur lullingly, 
By banks of velvet green, where oft the bee, 
That pilgrim, memory-guided, loves to roam 3 


SONNETS. 


For here are violets, the twin-born; some 
With flowers like foam upon a summer sea; 
And azure some, that tel! of constancy, 
And happy hours of sweet and smiling home. 
Oh! hope that such may be their lot who made 
This bower for thee; but if—for all things fair, 
Bloom, mournful in their beauty, soon to fade— 
Then, pious stranger, breathe a silent prayer 
That sorrow’s hand may still be softly laid 
On those young wanderera in this world of care. 


ON A SLEEPING CHILD. 


Ox! ’tis a touching thing to make one weep; 
A tender infant with its curtain’d eye, 
Breathing as it would neither live nor die, 
With that unmoving countenance of sleep, 

As if its silent dream, serene and deep, 

Had lined its slumbers with a still blue sky, 
So that the passive cheeks unconscious lie 
With no more life than roses, just to keep 

The blushes warm, and the mild odorous breath. 
O blossom boy! so calm is thy repose, 

So sweet a compromise of life and death, 


"Tis pity those fair buds should e’er unclose, 
For memory to stain their inward leaf, 
'inging thy dreams with unacquainted grief. 
Anonymous, 
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Genius. 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


AN AMERICAN POET, 


BURNS. 


TO A ROSE, BROUGHT FROM NEAR ALLOWAY KIRK, IN AYRSHIRE, 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1822. 


Win Ross of Alloway! my thanks : 
Thou ’mindst me of that autumn noon 
When first we met upon ‘‘ the banks 
And braes o’ bonny Doon.” 


Like thine, beneath the thorn-tree’s bough, 
My sunny hour was glad and brief, 
We've crossed the winter sea, and thou 
Art wither’d, flower and leaf. 


And will not thy death-doom be mine— 
The doom of all things wrought of clay— 
And withered my life’s leaf like thine, 
Wild Rose of Alloway ? 


Not so his memory, for whose sake 
My bosom bore thee far and long, 
His,—who a humbler flower could inake 
Immortal as his song : 


The memory of Burns—a name 
That calls, when brims her festal cup, 
A nation’s glory and her shame 
In silent sadness up. 


A nation’s glory—be the rest 
Forgot—she’s canonized his mind ; 
And it is joy to speak the best 
We may of human kind. 
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I’ve stood beside the cottage bed 
Where the Bard-peasant first drew breath ; 
A straw-thatch’d roof above his head, 
A straw-wrought couch beneath. 


And I have stood beside the pile 
His monument—that tells to Heaven 
The homage of earth’s proudest isle 
To that Bard-peasant given ! 


Bid thy thoughts hover o’er that spot, 
Boy-minstrel, in thy dreaming hour ; 
And know, however low his lot, 
A poet’s pride and power : 


The pride that lifted Burns from earth, 
The power that gave a child of song 
Ascendancy o’er rank and birth, 
The rich, the brave, the strong. 


And if despondency weigh down 
Thy spirit’s fluttering pinions, then 
Despair—thy name is written on 
The roll of common men. 


There have been loftier themes than hia, 
And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 
And lays lit up with Poesy’s 
Purer and holier fires : 


Yet read the names that know not death ; 
Few nobler ones than Burns are there ; 
And few have won a greener wreath 
Than that which binds his hair. 


His is that language of the heart, 
In which the answering heart would speak, 
Thought, word, that bids the warm tear start, 
Or the smile light the cheek ; 


And his that music, to whose tone 
The common pulse of man keeps {ime, 
In cot or castle’s mirth or moan, 
In cold or sunny clime. 
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And who hath heard his song, nor knelt 
Before its spell with willing knee, 
And listened, and believed, and felt 
The poet’s mastery ? 


O’er the mind’s sea in calm or storm, 
O’er the heart’s sunshine and its showers, 
O’er passion’s moments, bright and warm, 
O’er reasons dark cold hours ; 


On fields where brave men ‘‘ die or do,” 
In halls where rings the banquet’s mirth, 
Where mourners weep, where lovers woo, 
From throne to cottage hearth ? 


What sweet tears dim the eyes unshed, 
What wild vows falter on the tongue, 
When ‘‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” 

Or ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” is sung ! 


Pure hopes, that lift the soul above, 
Come with his Cotter’s hymn of praise, 
And dreams of youth, and truth, and love, 
With ‘‘ Logan’s” banks and braes. 


And when he breathes his master-lay 
Of Alloway’s witch-haunted wall, 
All passions in our frames of clay 
Come thronging at his call. 


Imagination’s world of air, 
And our own world, its gloom and glee, 
Wit, pathos, poetry are there, 
And death’s sublimity. 


And Burns—though brief the race he ran, 
Though rough and dark the path he trod, 
Lived—died—in form and soul a Man, 
The image of his God! 


Through care, and pain, and want, and woe, 
With wounds that only death could heal, 
Tortures—the poor alone can know, 
The proud alone can feel ; 


He kept his honesty and truth, ° 
His independent tongue and pen, 
And moved in, manhood as in youth, 
Pride of his fellow men. 
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Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong, 
A hate of tyrant and of knave, 
A love of right, a scorn of wrong, 
Of coward and of slave ; 


A kind, true heart, a spirit high, 
That could not fear, and would not bow, 
Were written in his manly eye, 
And on his manly brow. 


Praise to the bard ! his words are driven, 
Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown, 
Where’er beneath the sky of heaven 
The birds of fame have flown. 


Praise to the man! a nation stood 
Beside his coffin with wet eyes, 
Her brave, her beautiful, her good, 

As when a loved one dies, 


And still, as on his funeral day, 
Men stand his cold earth-couch around, 
With the mute homage that we pay 
To consecrated ground, 


And consecrated ground it is, 
The last, the hallowed home of one 

Who lives upon all memories, 
Though with the buried gone. 


Such graves as his are pilgrim shrines— 
Shrines to no code or creed confined, — 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, P 
The Meccas of the mind. 


Sages with wisdom’s garland wreathed, 
Crown’d kings, and mitred priests of power, 
And warriors, with their bright swords sheathed, 
The mightiest of the hour ; 


And lowlier names, whose humble home 
Is lit by fortune’s dimmer star, 
Are there—o’er wave and mountain come, 
From countries near and far ; 


Pilgrims whose wandering feet have pressed 
The Switzer’s snow, the Arab’s sand, 
Or trod the piled leaves of the West, 
‘* My own green forest land. 
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All ask the cottage of his birth, 
Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung, 
And gather feelings not of earth, 
His fields and streams among. 


They linger by the Doon’s low trees, 
The pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 
And round thy sepulchres, Dumfries ! 
The poet’s tomb is there. 


But what to them the sculptor’s art, 

His funeral columns, wreaths, and urns ¢ 
Wear they not, graven on the heart, 
The name of RoBeRT BuRNs? 


ROBERT POLLOK. 
Born, 1799; Diep, 1827. 


BYRON. 
He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced, 


As some vast river of unfailing source, 

Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 

And oped new fountains in the human heart. 

Where Fancy halted, weary in her flight 

In other men, his, fresh as morning, rose, 

And soared untrodden heights, and seemed at home, 
Where angels bashful looked. Others, though great, 
Beneath their argument seemed struggling whiles ; 
He from above descending, stooped to touch 

The loftiest thought ; and proudly stooped, as though 
It scarce deserved his verse. With nature’s self 

He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 

At will with all her glorious majesty. 

He laid his hand upon ‘‘ the Ocean’s mane,” 

And played familiar with his hoary locks : 

Stood on the Alps, stood on the Apennines, 

And with the thunder talked as friend to friend ; 
And wove his garland of the lightning’s wing, 

In sportive twist, the lightning’s fiery wing, 

Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 
Marching upon the storm in vengeance seemed ; 
Then turned, and with the grasshopper, who sung 
His evening song beneath his feet, conversed. 

Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds, his sisters were : 
Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and storms 
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His brothers, younger brothers, whom he scarce 


As equals deemed. All passions of all men, 


The wild and tame, the gentle and severe ; 

All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane ; 
All creeds, all seasons, Time, Eternity ; 

All that was hated, and all that was dear ; 

All that was hoped, all that was feared, by man, 
He tossed about, as tempest-withered leaves ; 
Then, smiling, looked upon the wreck he made. 
With terror now he froze the cowering blood, 
And now dissolved the heart in tenderness ; 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself ; 
But back into his soul retired, alone, 

Dark, sullen, proud, gazing contemptuously 

On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet. 

So Ocean, from the plains his waves had late 

To desolation swept, retired in pride, 

Exulting in the glory of his might, 

And seemed to mock the ruin he had wrought. 
As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 

To which the stars did reverence as it passed, 

So he, through learning, and through fancy, took 
His flights sublime, and on the loftiest top 

Of Fame’s dread mountain sat; not soiled and worn, 


As if he from the earth had laboured up ; 

But, as some bird of heavenly plumage fair, 

He looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay beneath. 
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